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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E foregoing Eſſays, if they may deſerve even 
that name, and the Fragments or Minutes that 
follow, were thrown upon paper in Mr. Pope's 
lifetime, and at his defire. They were all commu- 
nicated to him in ſcraps, as they were occafional- 
ly writ. But the latter not having been connected 
and put together under different heads, and in the 
fame order as the former had been, before his death, 
if that may be called order; I have contented 
myſelf to correct and extend them a little, and to 
leave them as Fragments, or Minutes, in, the form 
in which they appear, tho, they might be fliled E, 
' ſays with no more impropriety than thoſe which 
precede them. They are all nothing more than 
repetitions of converſations often interrupted, often 
renewed, and often carried on a little confuſedly. . 
The opinions I held are expoſed as clearly, as they 
ought to be by a man who thinks his opinions found 
ed in truth. I thought, and I think fill, that mine 
were ſo, The more important, therefore, the ſubjecls 
are, the more neceſſary it ſeemed to me not to diſ- 
guiſe the truth, eſpecially to friends not eaſy to be 
ſeandalized, even when their own opinions and pre- 
judices were frequently contradicted, and on occa- 
ons when freedom of Speech could be neither in- 
decent nor hurtful. Jt could be neither indecent 
nor - hurtful to theſe friends ; ; nor will it be ho, 


1 hope, to thoſe into whoſe hangs theſe papers may 
fall after my death. 


— 
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Il Have red again Dr. CupworTH's poſthumous 
treatiſe concerning eternal and immutable mo- 
rality, which you ſent me long ago: and, fince 
you 'aſk my opinion of it now, I ſhall take ſome 
notice of thoſe, which this very learned author 
defends on two ſub} the nature of human 
knowledge, and the principles of natural religion. 
On. the firſt I have writ to you already, and on 
the laſt you know that I intend to write to you. 
On both of theſe I differ widely from the doctor, 
and am very far from finding any thing in this 
treatiſe, which can induce me, in the leaſt de- 
gree, to change my way of thinking. On the 
contrary, the great principle on which he pro- 
ceeds ſeems to me of the utmoſt abſurdity, and 
the conſequences deducible from it at leaſt as 
perhaps more ſa,. to the foundation 3 
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all religion, than the conſequences that flow from 
the doctrines he oppoſes. 

CupworTH enters into the diſpute between 
Des CarTes and his oppoſers, who have tri- 
umphed exceedingly over him for ſaying, © I do 
* not think that the effences of things, and thoſe 
mathematical truths which can be known of 
© them, are independent on God; but I think, 
* however, that they are immutable and eternal, 
* becaufe God willed and ordered that they ſhould 
„ be ſo.” It is more probable, and it is more 
candid to believe, that this philoſopher was in 
earneſt, than that he was in jeſt, when he ad- 
vanced this propoſition. ' He might think that he 
took the beſt, if not the ſtrongeſt fide in diſpute, 
and approve his own intention in the choice he 
made; as it deſerves to be approved by every 
fincere theiſt, and modeſt enquirer inta matters of 
the firſt philoſophy, even by thoſe who are not of 
his mind, 21 

Ir Des CAR TES was to ariſe, and to anſwer for 
himſelf, might he not diſtinguiſh between immu- 
table and independent? Might he not ſay, that 
. theſe truths are immutable, becauſe they affirm 
what is conformable to that univerſal nature 
whereof God is the author, as he is of that intel- 
Iigence by which they are perceived; and that 
they are therefore, in a proper ſenſe, both im- 
mutable and dependent ? immutable, as much as 
the nature 1s to which they belong; dependent, on 
that Being by whoſe energy this nature began to 
exiſt, and is preſerved. He might own himſelf 
afraid to aſſert, notwithſtanding the deciſions of 
ſchoolmen, or the decrees of councils, that there 
can be any entity whatever, or any thing in any 
being whatever, which is independent on God. 
He might lament his own fate, to be accufed of 
atheiſm, becauſe he employed, in phyſical: hy- 
eee k | potheſes; 
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potheſes, matter and motion alone; tho he always 
luppoſed a firſt mover, and had proved, by a 
demonſtration he thought good, the exiſtence of 
an all perfect Being: and to be thus accuſed by 
men, who preſume to maintain that they have 
other objects of knowledge, beſides the exiſtence 
of an all- perfect Being, which exiſt by the ne- 
ceſſity of their own natures, and independently 
on him. He would reject moſt certainly, with 
ſome of that fourneſs which he had in his temper 
as well as in his countenance, the imputation of. 
betaking himſelf to a pitiful evaſion. He would 
ſhew, with great force, that his apprehenſion of 
admitting any thing independent on God into the 
corporeal or intellectual ſyſtem, is a moſt rea- 
ſonable apprehenſion, and no bugbear, as the 
doctor calls it. He might ſhew, perhaps, the 
prophane conſequences of ſuch metaphy ſics as the 
doctor's, by citing, among others, this aſſertion 
from the treatiſe we ſpeak of here; © the eternal 
* and immutable wiſdom in the mind of God is 
* thence participated 'by created beings inde- 
% pendent upon the will of God.” He might 
inſiſt, that, ſince the wiſdom of God is as 
much God as the will of God,” and the will, 
by conſequence, as the wiſdom, it is abſurd to 
diſtinguiſh them ; and that it is ſomething worſe 
than abſurd to reaſon about the divine, as we 
reaſon about the human intelleR, to divide and 
parcel out the former on the plan of the latter. 
If the will of man is blind, dark, plumbean, 
flexible, and liable to be ſeduced, is the will of 
God to be conceived in the like manner? And if 
it is not, why are we led to conclude that a ſu- 
Perior faculty is neceſſary to determine it, as the 
Judgment of reaſon does, or ſhould determine 
that of man? The antients thought matter eter- 
nal, and aſſumed that the Detniurgus, or divine 

| XY architeft, 
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architect, compoſed the frame of the world with 
materials which were ready prepared, and inde- 


pendently on him in a confuſed chaos. Much in 


the ſame manner, ſuch metaphyſicians as the 
learned CudworTH have imagined a fort of 
intellectual chaos, a chaos of eternal ideas, of 
incorporeal eſſences, independent on God, ſelf- 
exiſtent, and therefore coaeval with the Supreme 
Being, and therefore anterior to all other natures. 
In this intellectual chaos, God ſees, and man 
muſt endeavour to fee, the natures, the reat 
eſſences of things: and thus the foundations of 
morality are laid highet than the exiſtence of any 
moral agents, before' there was any ſyſtem of 
being, from which the obligations to it could 
reſult, or to which they could be applied: juſt 
as the ſame philoſophers ſuppoſe the incorporeat 
eſſences of white and black, for inſtance, to have 
exiſted when there was no fach thing as color, 
and thoſe of a ſquare and circle, when there was 
neither form nor figure. Mes 
| Des Cax TES would have broke off the difpute 
by acknowledging, what he had acknowledged 
before, that © all theſe things are unintelligible 
* to us,” and that by conſequence all diſpute 
about them is impertinent. I ſhould have gone 
away confirmed in my opinion that there is 
nothing, in any kind of being, which does not 
depend on the ſupreme, immenſe, all- perfect 
Peing, nor any nature which does not depend on 
the Author of all nature; tho I felt, at the fame 
time, the difficulty of maintaining this opinion 
by argument. Mr. Locks obſerves how impoſ- 
ſible it is for us to conceive certain relations, 
habitudes, and connections, viſibly included in 
ſome of our ideas, to be ſeparable from them 
even by infinite power. Let us obferve, on this 
occaſion, how impoſſible, or at leaſt how. ex- 
tremely 
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tremely difficult it is ſor us to ſeparate the idea 
of eternity from certain mathematical and moral 
truths, as well as from ſuch as are called neceſ- 
ſary, and are ſelf-evident, on one hand: and, on 
the other, how impoſlible it is to conceive that 
truths ſhould exiſt beſore the things to which they 
are relative; or particular natures and effences, 
before the ſyſtem of univerſal nature, and when 
there was no being but the ſuper- eſſential Being. 
God knew, from all eternity, every ſyſtem 


corporeal and intellectual that he created, in 
time. He knew by conſequence, for he ordered, 


the various manners in which all the parts of 
theſe ſyſtems, and the ſyſtems themſelves ſhould 
operate on one another, the relations they ſhould 


have, the proportions they ſhould bear, the ideas 


they ſhould communicate to creatures fitted to 
receive them, and capable of knowing only by 
them. All this he foreknew ; but all this did not 
therefore -exiſt : ſuch an exiſtence was at moſt 
eventual, and depeaded on the will, not the 
knowledge of God; if we may diſtinguiſh them, 
to be a little more intelligible. Theſe imma- 
terial forms and eſſences, if any ſuch there were, 
and theſe immutable -truths, for ſuch there are 
molt certainly, could not begin to exiſt in any 
proper ſenſe till thoſe ſyſtems of nature, to which 
the former are ſaid. to belong, and from which 
the latter do manifeſtly reſult, were called into 
aQuality: and, in ſhort, I cannot perſuade 


myſelf that Des CarTEes aſſerted without good 


reaſon, tho he has been much cenſured for 
aſſerting it, that God is the author of the eſſence, 
as well as of the exiſtence of all that he created *. 


le 


»Wuar have been led to ſay on this occaſion makes it 
neceſſary to explain uiyſelf a little more ſully ; for tho I dare 
not aflert, like metaphyſical divines of your and my commu- 

| : nion, 
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Ir what has been ſaid ſhould be called hypo- 
thetical, it muſt be allowed to be leſs fo, and, 
at 


nion, that the effences of things are in a ſtrict and proper 
ſenſe independent oo God, any more than their exiſtence; 
nor am able to conceive a dependency of exiſtences or beings, 
and an independency of effences or manners of being; yet am 
I far from aſſenting to Des CanrTEs in all he has advanced 
on this ſubject and on matters relative to it. He has puſhed 
hypotheſis and even truth itſelf into chimera. There is a ſort 
of knight errantry in philoſophy as well as in arms. The end 
propoted by both is laudable ; for nothing can be ſo more 
than to redreſs wrongs and to correct errors. But when ima- 
gination is let looſe, and the brain is overheated, wrongs may 
be redrefſed by new wrongs, errors may be corrected by new 
errors. The cauſe of innocence may be ill defended by heroes 
of one ſort, and that of truth by heroes of another. Such was 
Don QuixoTrTE, ſuch was Des CaxTEs; and the 
imaginary character of one, and the real character of the other, 
gave occaſion to the two moſt ingenious ſatitical romances that 
were ever writ, _- | 
In one of theſe, a Chineſe Mandarin meets ſome diſciples 
of this philoſopher as they travelled through the moon to thoſe 
imaginary ſpaces, to that third heaven, where his thinking 
ſubſtance was employed in building a new world, or the model 
of a world, on his own principles of matter and motion, whilſt 
his extended ſubſtance lay buried at Stockholm, or at Paris. 
The Mandarin had contracted acquaintance with father 
Mt RSENNE in a former journey, had red the metaphyſical 
meditations, was inſtructed in this part at leaſt of the Carteſian 
8 and the judgment he made of it I own to be mine. 
t contains opinions that ſeem to my apprehenſion moſt evi- 
dently ſalſe, and paralogiſins ſo much oftener than demon- 
ſtrutions, that, when I am of the ſame mind, I am fo, fre- 
quently, for reaſons different from his, and even contrary to 
them. Thus, for inſtance, I take it to be evidently falſe that 
we have certainty of knowledge whenever we have clear and 
diſtin ideas of any thing. Our ideas are often clear and 
diſtinct, and at the ſame time fantaſtical. Examples may be 
brought of fuch as we receive immediately and paſlively from 
cutward ohjects, and of ſach as the mind frames by it's own 
activuy; for that which Gass END acknowledges of him- 
ſelf, in his objections to the third meditation of Des CanTes, 
muſt have been alike true of others. Many things had ſeemed 
to him ſo clear und diftinQ that he held them for undoubted 
geometrical truths, which he was obliged afterwards, and on 
a further examination, to reject. To what purpoſe now 7 1 
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at the ſame time, to convey to the mind ideas 
and notions much more intelligible, than all that 
metaphy ſical 


ſaid that an attribute which we perceive. to be contained in 
the idea of any thing, may be affirmed of that thing which 
truth? Such an attribute may be affirmed with metaphyſical 
truth of the moſt fantaſtical idea. But the difference between 
metaphyſical and 1eal truth is great, and tho we have the 
former on our fide in aſſuming the attribute, yet the whale 
muſt be chimerical if the idea be fo, and ſuch a proceſs of 


_ reaſoning may confirm us in fantaſtical, it cannot lead us to 


real knowledye. 3 
Tr1s happened to the author of theſe maxims, the firſt of 
which is falte, and the ſecond precarious and uncertain, when 
he attempted to demonſtrate the exiſtence of God, I do not 
bklieve that he weaned to weaken this great truth by employing 
a ſopbiſm to prove it; but I believe that the affeQation ot 
novelty led him into a paralogiſm, or an undeſigned ſophiſim. 
He aſſumed that he had in his mind a clear and diſtin idea 
of an infinite all- perfect being; that this idea has an objective 
reality, or, in plainer terms, a real object, which may be 
known by the idea alone, and without any further proofs; 
and that neceſſary exiſtence is contained, as indeed it is, in 
this idea. From all this he concluded that an infinite all- 
perfect being exiſts, and is the cauſe of this idea which re- 
preſents himſelf. | 
Now that ſuch a being exiſts, and that he can want no 
2 conceivable or inconceivable by us, may be, and 
as been demonſtrated invincibly. But to ſay that he can be- 
come the object of a clear and diftint idea, is to advance a 
groundleſs paradox. We may know very certainly that there 
is a figure which has a thouſand ſides, but no man will fay, 
I think, that bis mind repreſents theſe thouſand ſides to him in 
one clear and diſtin idea, nor that he bis any other than a 
general and confuſed notion of this figure Much lets will any 
man, who is not a ſworn Carteſian, pretend that he perceives 
in his mird a clear and diitin& idea of the infinite all-perſect 
being. He knows in general that there is ſuch a being, and 
that to ſuppoſe there is not, implies contradiQtion, or rather 
many contradictions. He has particular ideas and notions of 
ſome of the divine perfeQtions, well determined as far as they 
extend, and yet inadequate. There are others which he 
cannot ſo determine, and he knows that there are many of 
which de can have no conception at all; for I do not agree 
with the Chineſe philoſopher, nor with the Jefuit wha makes 


| him ſpeak, that there are any which ſeem incompatible to him, 
unleſs it be. when he determines all the ideas he has, or when 


he 
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Mandarin in the ſceves of the romance I quote, when he comes 
-«« dependent on God, and that they are imumntable and eternal 


ſpeak of no eſſences except thoſe of created beings, nor of any 
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metaphyſical jargon which Dr. CupworTh em- 
ploys, after his Grecian maſters. Is it any 
thing 


he pretends to have ideas he cannot have; and that we are 
apt to do fo often, the very examples which are brought to 
ſhew an incompatibility in the divine perfections, are ſufficient 
to ſhew. | | 
To believe that there is a God, we muſt be taught this 
great principle of all religion, and receive it on autherity. 
To know that there is one, we muſt go through a proceſs of 
reaſoning that connects certain evident truths intuitively toge- 
ther, and fo arrives at demonſtration. Tho the atheiſt does 
not connect them into a demonſtration of God's exiſtence, yet 
he knows them all to be truths as well as the theiſt. He 
knows that they reſult from the nature of things. He pro- 
nounces them therefore immutable and eternal, as he con- 
ceives that nature to be ; and can take no fide in the queſtion, 
whether they are dependent or independent on God, fince he 
acknowledges no God. The theiſt makes a better uſe of theſe 
truths ; for he conneQs them into a demonſtration of God's 
exiſtence, and inſtead of acknowledging the truth of no-pro- 
ſition, like Des CAR TES, till he * the truth of this, 
e finds by experience that he could not have diſcovered the truth 
of this, if he had not antecedently known and acknowledged the 
truth of many others. He owns ſeveral neceſſary truths not 
written nor imprinted on his mind, but ſuch as he has framed 
by obſerving the agreement and diſagreement of his ideas, and 
luch as he concludes every other man who has the ſame fa- 
culties, and the ſame perceptions in his mind, muſt neceſ- 
farily frame. He calls theſe truths eternal and immutable 
relatively to that ſyſtem of nature from which they reſult. 
But he cannot call them independent as properly and as con- 
ſiſtently as the atheiſt may, ſince he acknowledges a firſt cauſe, 
an author of this and every other ſyſtem of nature. 
ARISTOTLE, who adds a part as well as the Chineſe 


to examine thoſe aſſertions of Des CarTEs, ** That 
the effences of things, and the truths called neceſſary, are 


„jn no other ſenſe than this, that God willed they ſhould be 
« fo,” ſuppoſes that the. French philoſopher could mean to 


propoſitions except ſuch as are advanced concerning them, 
That this was his meaning no doubt can be made, and he 
explained it ſufficiently, when he ſaid, God is the author 
„% of the eſſence, as well as of the exiſtence of his creatures.” 
But even with this meaning, the Stagyrite, or rather the Jeſu- 
it, is not contented, Des CAATES ſhould have . 
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thing better than jargon, to tell us, that our 
ideas of white, or black, which we receive 

from 
he ſays, that truths which regard the eſſerce of created beings, 


have a neceſſary conneQion with thoſe which regard the eſ- 
ſence of God. He brings an example. That the creature 


is eſſentially dependent on God,” is, he ſays, a propoſition 
- which belongs to the eſſence of the creature. That God is 


the abſolute maſter and the free cauſe of all beings,” is a 
propoſition which belongs to the eſſence of the Creator; and 


yet, that if one of theſe could be falſe, the other might be ſa 


too. Now ſurely the want of reflection was, in this caſe, on 
the fide of Ax1STOTLE himſelf, “ If one of theſe propo- 
« ſitions could be falſe, the other might be ſo 100.” Agreed, 
but not for the reaſon he gives, a ſuppoſed neceſſary and ge- 
neral connection between truths that regard the eſſences of 
created beings, and truths that regard the eſſence of the di- 
vine uncreated being. The reaſon is, that theſe propoſitions 
are in truth identical, that the firſt belongs to the eſſence of 
God as really as the laſt, and that to ſay the creature is de- 
pendent on the Creator, or the Creator is abſolute matter of 
the creatyre, is to affirm the ſame thing. Their eſſences are 
infinitely diſtant, but they are conned ed by this relation, and 
all other connection of them is purely imaginary, ; 

We know the relation of the Creator to his creatures, 
and of the creatures to their Creator. But to talk of a ne- 
ceſſary conneQion between truths that belong to the eſſence 
of one and the eſſences of the other, ſeems to be little elſe 
than metaphyſical nonſenſe, and the lagguage of men who 
ſeek to evade what they cannot explain, When God made 


the animal world, he made ſubſtances whoſe eſſences are 


unknown to us. Even our own is ſo. What now is the 
neceſſary connection between the incomprehenſible eſſence 
of the ſupreme, ſelf-exiſtent, all · perfect being, and thoſe of 
created ſubſtances which he has not giyen us the means of 
knowing, or between tryths that belong to either? When 
God created finite extention he created all the poſſible modes 
of it, and among the reſt, that of a ſpace included within 
three lines, which we have obſerved, and have called a 


triangle. By contemplating this figure, we diſcover the va- 


rious properties of it, and are able to demonſtrate ſeveral 
truths concerning them, as the equality, for inſtance, of 
theſe three angles to two right angles. What now is the 
neceſſary connection between finite extenſion in the ſeyeral 
eſlential modes of it, and an infinite but ſunple unextended 
ſpyitual ſubſtance, ſuch as we conceive that of God to be 
in his ineffable wanner of being? What is the neceſſary 
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from outward objects; our ideas of a fquare, 


or a circle, which we acquire by the help of 


Our 


eonnection between true and falſe propoſitions relative to one, 
or the other? . - 

On the whole we may conclude in favor of DES CAx- 
Es, that he imagined no ſuch abſurd connection, and 


thought himſelf therefore at liberty to afſume what he did 


aſſume, concerning the dependency of created efſences, as 
well as exiſtences on God, who 1s, according to him, the 
efficient cauſe of the truth of all true propoſitions about 
them. Truths relating to God always have been, and al- 
ways muſt be the * They are abſolutely ſrom all 
eternity, and to all eternity independent on his will, for he 


is what he is, by the neceſſity of his nature, and ſelf- ex- 


iſtence is part of his eſſence. But nothing of this kind is 
applicable to the creatures. They might have been, or 
not have been, and the ſuppoſition of their non exiſtence 
implies no contradition. It is true, indeed, that whilſt 
they exiſt, they are what God made them to be, and om- 
nipoltence that can deſtroy them, cannot alter their eſſences. 
Theſe eſſences, however, and the truths concerning them, 
are not ſo abſolutely independent on God, as the adverſa- 


ries of DES CarTEs pronounce them to be; for even in 


the hypotheſis, that God had no other ſhare, nor exerted 
any other power in the great work of the creation, than 
that of calling effences he could not create into exiſtence, 
by creating the things to which they belong; theſe eſſences 
are ſtill indireQly, if not directly dependent on him, and 
he is doubly the cauſe of thoſe truths which, we affirm 
concerning them, as he called the eſſences into exiſtence, 
and as he created beings capable of perceiving them. 
 Tn1s diſtinction between exittences and eſſences, the 
former of which, that are dependent on the will of God, 
drew the latter, that are independent on his will, along 
Vith them, into the ſyſtem of things that are, is not very 
clear, Might not the obſcurity be taken away by taking 
avmy this diſtinction, and by underſtanding eſſences to be 
nothing more than manners of being determined by the 
pewer that gives the being, and manners of conceiving de- 
termined by the power that forms the conceptions? When 
God made limited extenfion, he made it capable of receiv- 
ing various modifications, and of producing various appear- 
ances. Theſe we diſtinguiſh by names 15 our own uſe. 
We call them circles for inſtance, or ſquares, or. triangles, 
(1 ſpeak not here of ſubſtances, for with their real effences, 
it is not pretended: that we have any thing to do) and When 
N We 
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our ſenſes likewiſe; or our ideas of juſt and un- 
juſt, which we frame on experience, are incorpo- 
| rated 


we have given them theſe names, philoſophers aſſume that 
they are real eſſences, independent on God, tho he is the 
author of all extenſion, and gave us faculties to perceive 
theſe forms of it. : wh 5 
Ir would be tedious, and needleſs to ſpeak of the doc- 
trtne of the ſchools concerning eſſences. I ſhall content 
myſelf to make one obſervation more on this head, The 
' combinations of ideas which are diſtinguiſhed by the term 
of mixed modes, ard are principally of the moral kind, have 
no bad title to be eſteemed eſſences. We compound them, 
we can therefore decompound them, and the real conſtitution 
of every ſpecies of them, cannot be unknown to us. The 
are not, however, eſſences like thoſe which ſeveral philoſophers 
have imagined, from PLaTo down to Cp wok ru, and 
others inteQed by the ſame metaphyſics. They are not in- 
enerable, nor immutable, nor unperiſhable in a proper ſenſe, 
fbr if they were ſo, theſe effects would be more periect than 
their cauſe ſince the human mind is their cauſe, and in ſome 
ſort their creator, and ſince the human mind is none of 
theſe. They are not independent neither on the will of God. 
They are abſtract complex notions. Such Mr. Loc RE gives 
us leave to call them, ** as by a peculiar right appertaining 
to the uncerſtanding.*” The mind makes them arbitratily 
and cecaſionally, by virtue of a power to conceive- things 
in this manner, which God has bettowed, and directed to the 
improvement of general knowledge. here they fluctuate: 
they are not the ſame effences in every mind, nor always 
in the ſame mind; and if they anſwer their purpoſe in any 
degree, that degree is proportionable to the mental power 
of conceiving things in this, manner which God has given 
us. Thus even the truths we call neceſſary, the eternæ ve- 
ritates of which we boaſt, are one way or other de pen- 
dent on the Supreme Being. Their necelfity is not ante- 
cedent, but conſequential to the exiſtence of material and 
intellectual created natures, Their neceſſity ariſes from a 
conformity to theſe natures, which we are made able to diſ- 
cern intuitively in certain caſes. 8 re . 
Bur it is time to conclude a note too long perhaps al- 
ready, tho J have hurried through it, and touched the mat- 
ter of it more lightly than 1 could have done. I do not 
pretend to decide the queſtion between DES CARTES and 
his adverſaries. All 1 would inculcate is this, thay, finc 
his opinion may receive a reaſonable interpretation, a Would 
not be condemned as abſolutely, and as dogmatically as it 


| has 
Lib. lil. c. 5. 
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rated ſubſtances, eternal eſſences, and independ- 

ent natures, things ingenerable and unperiſhable, 
according to PLATO and ARISTOTLE, and which 
the former, as Tul L expreſſes his ſenſe, © ne- 
gat gigni, ſed ſemper eſſe, et ratione et in- 
telligentia contineri?“ Is it any thing better 
than jargon, to tell us, that“ theſe ſubſtances, 
** effences, natures, are the primary objects of 
«* ſcience, and the ſame too with the intellect 
that knows them; that they are uniform mo- 
* difications of the human, and of the divine 
* mind, and that altho the former be created, 
yet the knowledge it has is a participation 
* of that one eternal, immutable, and uncrea- 
* ted wiſdom?” In ſhort, is it any thing bet- 
ter than jargon, to talk of, “ ectypal prints, 
and derivative ſignatures from one architypal 
< intelleCt or ſeal, like ſo many multiplied re- 
** fletions of one and the ſame face made in 
* ſeveral glaſſes?” 

AccorDiING to ſuch philoſophy as this, we 
may, and we muſt pierce into the myſtery of 
God's nature, and into the depths of his wiſdom, 
to arriye at a knowledge of his will relatively 
to man, We muſt found the principles of mo- 
rality, not on our knowledge of what our Cre- 
ator has done, but on our knowledge of what 
he knows, We muſt not conſult his will as it 
is ſignified by the conſtitution of the ſyſtem 
wherein he has placed us, but we muſt abſtract 

_ ourſelves from this, and deduce our moral ob- 
ligations from an eternal reaſon, from the * 
table 


has been, and that it becomes a theiſt to incline always ta 
the fide which aſcribes the greateſt poſſible power to God, 
from that which has eyen the appearance of limiting it by 
aſſuming an independency, when a dependency cn him im- 
plies no contradiction. 2 * 


* 
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table and independent natures of things. We 
muſt contemplate the ſame architypes accord- 
ing to which our ſyſtem of being was made, to 
know how we are to conduct ourſelves in it: 
and thus the fame rule becomes common to 
God and man. Our knowledge is no longer 
human, it is divine. It is no longer derived 
from outward impreſſions, and inward operati- 
ons; our ideas have no longer their diſtinct ar- 
chitypes exiſting out of the mind, or formed in 
it; they are all the impreſſions of an architypal 
ſeal, that is, of the divine intellect. A ſtrange 
method, ſurely, of proving our ideas, if not 
the knowledge we acquire by them, to be inde- 


= pendent on God. 


I cannor ſoar ſo high as PLAro and Cup- 
woRTH. I will not fink ſo low as PRoTaGo- 
RAS, and other antients; as HoBBEs, and other 
moderns. The former amaze, inſtead of inſtruct- 
ing me, and if I underſtand the latter, I only 


*X underſtand them, to know that they impoſe on 


themſelves, and would impoſe on me, the groſſ- 
eſt abſurdities. Strange extremes! When Cup- 
WORTH holds up the metaphyſical glaſs to my 
eye, I ſee ſomething, I know not what ; ſome- 
thing that glitters at an immeaſurable diſtance 
from me. When Hossts holds it up, he chang- 
es the poſition: and I ſee ſomething monſtrous 
at the very end of the glaſs. 


As whimſical and as unintelligible as the doc- 


| trines of the former are, they may lead men 


to think, that the will of God, ſignified by his 
works, not being the ſole true criterion of mo- 
ral good and evil; and fince there is another 
criterion antecedent to this, nay, even the cri- 
terion of it, that is, the eternal reaſon of immu- 
table independent natures; they ought to have 


an entire regard to theſe, and none to the will 
Vol.. V. | of 
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of God ſignified by his works: becauſe in them 
he has done little elſe than clothe theſe eternal 
uncreated eſſences with a garment of exiſtence, 
« ſartoris inſtar rerum eſſentias veſtire exiften- 
* tia.” CupworTH declares againſt this. abſurd 
conceit, which AxisToTLE too chaſtiſes. But 
then what did the good man, and all thoſe 
who have held the ſame opinions, mean? To 
anſwer truly, they thought, as men deep in ima- 
ginary ſcience are apt to do, that they had 

much meaning when they had really none. 
AFTER ſounding loudly in our ears, and re- 
peating dogmatically, that things are what they 
are by their natures, eternal, immutable, and 
independent on the will of God, they are drt- 
ven to diſtinguiſh, that they may avoid all miſ- 
takes, as they pretend, and to aſſert, not what 
their words import, but ſomething which their 
words do not import, nor can be ſaid to import 
any where out of the ſchools. When they talk 
of natures by which things are what they are, 
they do not mean, it ſeems, as any vulgar man 
would have thought, the conſtituent eſſences of 
things, the real nature by which alone things 
can be what they are. They mean ſomething 
which is not a nature nor eſſence, but ſome- 
thing which ſchoolmen and philoſophers have 
been pleaſed to call ſo, When they ſay, that 
things are white by whiteneſs, triangular by 
triangularity, or juſt by juſtice, and that om- 
nipotencs itſelf cannot make them white, tri- 
angular, nor juſt, without ſuch certain natures, 
a man who is no metaphyſician, nor logician, 
muſt be induced to think their meaning to be, 
that God makes things, dependent on him, 
to exiſt conformably to natures dependent on 
him. If they were not thought to have ſome 
ſuch — they could be underſtood to mean 
nothing 
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nothing more than this, that things are white, 


® triangular, and juſt; and that omnipotence it- 


ſelf cannot make black, ſquare, nor unjuſt, what 


& . omnipotence makes white, triangular, and juſt. 


Theſe are moſt immutable truths, no doubt, and 
deſerve to have their place at the fountain-head 
of ſcience; but theſe philoſophers do not mean 
by their eternal, independent natures, any na- 
tures at all. They mean ſuch intelligible eſ- 
ſences, and rationes of things, as are objects of 
the mind. Now, the ohjects of our minds, 
being nothing but our ideas, it follows, that 
theſe natures, ſo much talked of, are not na- 
tures, but ſimple, or complex ideas of natures ; 


EY - 
2 


air, that is, they are confeſſedly phantaſtic, 
not real. They are merely abſtract ideas which 
philoſophers have taken it into their heads to 
affirm that they frame, and in which affirmati- 


on I may have leave to be of opinion, that 


they deſerve no more credit than a man who is 


in any other delirium. They who are as ſub- 


tile as ARISTOTLE or CubwoRTH, who can 
diſcover, with the firſt, that ſenſe is the ſame 
with ſenſible things, and with both, that under- 
ſtanding is the ſame with the things under- 


ſtood, may find out, likewiſe, that the nature 
of a thing, and the idea of that nature are one 


and the ſame. But I ſuppoſe, .that they who 


= preſerve their common ſenſe free from the taint 


of metaphyſics, will not eafily conceive, that 
their ideas, however general or abſtracted, can 
be called, with the leaſt propriety, immaterial 
eſſences, incorporeal ſubſtances, eternal, immu- 
table, and ſo on. 
Ir is an obſervation of Mr. Locke, that“ 
we have very few abſtract names for our 
ideas of ſubſtances, and that the few which 
B 2 8 the 
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7 


the ſchools have forged, could never get into 
«© common uſe, nor obtain public approbation ; 
whereas all our ſimple ideas have abſtract as 
well as concrete names, and ſo have our ide- 
as of modes and relations.” From hence that 
great author infers a confeſſion of all mankmd, 
that they have no ideas of the real eſſences 
of ſubſtances, and a declaration, that their fim- 
ple ideas, and thoſe of modes and relations are 
real eſſences, or the ideas of real eſſences. Now, 
the truth of the ſuppoſed confeſſion I admit en- 
tirely ; but the truth of the ſuppoſed declara- 
tion is not ſo evident, and requires ſome ex- 
planation as it 1s expreſſed. It is, if I miſtake 
not, in part falſe, and in part true, and ſerves 
neither Mr. Lockxk's purpoſe, nor Dr. Cvup- 
woRTH's, even Where it is true. To argue 
from the uſe of words to the reality of things, 
is no very ſure method. Languages are framed 
by the vulgar, not by philoſophers : and when 
names are tmproperly given, and words come 
to be improperly applied, cuſtom eſtabliſhes 
them ſoon, and they eaſily miſlead even the minds 
of philoſophers. The ſubject before us affords 
an example of this ſort, and if we examine it 
a little attentively, we ſhall find a corner of 
Mr. Lockx's ſyſtem about ideas, rent and torn, 
but the whole fabric of Dr. CupworTH's de- 
moliſhed to the foundations. 
Words have been invented and applied, and 
names have been aſſigned, as men wanted them, 
or fancied, by miſtake, that they wanted them, 
to communicate their ideas with more preciſion, 
or even to conceive them more diſtinctly. What- 
ever advantages has been procured to the im- 
provement of knowledge by the firſt manner of 
proceeding, much confuſion and error have ariſen 
from the ſecond : innumerable inſtances of which 
18 : there 
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there are. One of the greateſt, and of the moſt 
pernicious in its conſequences, we find in the uſe 
and application of the word abſtraction. There 
is a very practicable operation of the mind, by 
which we are ſaid to abſtract ideas, and by which 
we do, in effect, generalize them in a certain 
manner, and to a certain degree, by ſubſtituting 
one as repreſentative of many. There 1s another 
ſuppoſed, but impracticable operation of the 
mind, by which ſome philoſophers have made 


themſelves and others believe, that they abſtract, 


from a multitude of particular ideas, the idea of 
one general nature or eſſence, which 1s all of 
them, and none of them: whereas, in truth, tho 
they can define 132 natures or eſſences in 
very clear propoſitions, they cannot frame an 
idea of any general nature, which is not a par- 
ticular idea of that nature. 

SINCE men do not commonly employ abſtract 
names for their ideas of ſubſtances, it is a ſhrewd 
ſign, indeed, that they are not conſcious of any 
ideas of ſubſtances made by the ſecond kind of 
abſtraction, as Mr. Lockt N but content 
themſelves, in this caſe, with general ideas made 
by the firſt. To talk 'of nominal eſſences, and 
the abſtraction of ſuch, comes too near the gib- 
beriſh of the ſchools about genera and ſpecies : 
and if it does not coincide with the doctrine of 
certain eſſential forms, or moulds, wherein dif- 
ferent things are caſt, as it were, to conſtitute 
different natures, it perplexes the underſtanding, 
and darkens the plaineſt objects of it but little 
leſs. If we lay aſide theſe refinements, and think 
for ourſelves, we ſhall ſoon diſcover, unleſs I am 
extremely miſtaken, that the former method of 
abſtracting or generalizing our ideas, is the uni- 
verſal practice of mankind, and that the latter is 


| Purely 1 imaginary, not only in the caſe of ſub- 


ſtances, 
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ſtances, and of ſimple ideas, whereof the real 
eſſences are, in my opinion, equally unknown to 
us, but in the caſe of modes and relations, whoſe 
real eſſences muſt of neceſſity be known to us, 
ſince our underſtanding frames them. 

Nornixo can be more true than what Mr. 
Locke himſelf confeſſes, that © general and 
© univerſal belong not to the real exiſtence of 
things, but are the inventions and creatures of 
the underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, 
and concern only ſigns, whether words or 
ideas “. On this principle I proceed; but it 
will not carry me to all the conſequences my 
maſter, for ſuch I am proud to own him, deduced 
from it. Let us conſider ſubſtances in the firſt 
place. We have innumerable ideas of particular 
ſubſtances, and I need not ſtand to ſhew how 
little improvement we ſhould make in knowledge, 
and how impoſſible 1t would be to reaſon, or to 
communicate any reaſonings about them, by the 
heip of ſuch ideas alone. How .then does the 
mind proceed? As theſe complex ideas are in- 
numerable, ſo are they beyond meaſure various, 
Out of this variety the r ſelects ſuch as have 
a more remote, and ſuch as have a more imme- 
diate reſemblance, and claſſes them accordingly. 
From this operation of the mind has ariſen the 
ſchool diſtinction of genus and ſpecies. Now, to 
ſpeak according to it, which we may do intel. 
ligibly on this occaſion, as the mind is unable, 
by abſtraction, or any imaginable way, to com- 
prehend any one ſpecies, and much more any 
one genus, under one general idea, it comprehends 
each under one general name, and we ſay, for 
Inſtance, man, or animal. The mind does {till 
more in the forme er caſe; for, all the ideas that 
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compoſe a ſort or ſpecies having a cloſe reſem- 
blance to one another, the mind ſubſtitutes one, 
as I faid above, to repreſent them all. This 
ideal man is neither PETER nor PAUL; it is not 
the idea of any particular man; it is a particular 
idea of man made general by the application. 
The architypes of this phantaſm are without, and 
it is abſtracted, if you pleaſe to uſe the word, 
from them. But it is, ſo far from being an ab- 
ſtract univerſal idea of man, abſtracted from 
thoſe particular forms, or complex phantaſms, 
which the mind repreſents to itſelf (as Cunwor TH 
affirms againſt intuitive knowledge) that it is 
one of theſe very phantaſms. It is not, in ſhort, 
an idea of humanity. The mind creates it to 
ſupply the want of an idea. we cannot have. A 
general univerſal idea is inconſiſtent with the real 
exiſtence of things : . but ſuch a particular idea of 
that which may exiſt becomes itſelf an architype, 
according to which we include, in the ſame ideal 
claſs, or exclude out of it, the objects that ſtrike 
our ſenſes. Thus it becomes general, by the uſe 
the mind makes of it, tho it be particular, and be 
ſignified by a particular word. 

Txt mind proceeds in the ſame manner with 
reſpect to all the other ſorts or ſpecies, into which 
it has claſſed its ideas of ſubſtances. But with 
reſpect to kinds, or genera, this cannot be. 
They may be, and they are comprehended under 
diſtinct general names; but none of them can be 
repreſented to the mind by any particular phan- 
taſm or idea, as in the other caſe. How ſhould 
there be one common architype for things that 
have not a cloſe, but a very remote reſemblance? 
Such are the various ſorts which every kind con- 
tains: and therefore when the mind would advert 
to the idea, as well as to the name of animal, it 
finds itſelf diſappointed, Far from having any 

| abſtract 
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abſtract univerſal idea, it has not ſo much as a 
particular idea that may be generalized, and 
ſtand in the place of the other. 

THtRE are two other operations which the 
mind performs not conſtantly, but occafionally. 
The firſt may ſerve to facilitate the communica- 
tion of knowledge: the ſecond has ſerved to 
nothing but to facilitate the introduction of error. 
From the names that ſignify particular ſorts, we 
deduce ſometimes, and as the mind has need of 
them, adjectives, or concrete terms, that fix and 
appropriate to each fort whatever belongs to it, 
or is meaned to be aſcribed to it. Thus from 
man we derive human, and we ſpeak of human 
figure when we would ſignify the figure peculiar 
to him, and of human paſſions when we would 
apply thoſe to him which belong to him, tho they 
are, at the ſame time, common to him, and to 
other animals. But the ſchoolmen have not 
ſtopped here. They have invented words to 
ſignify, very confuſedly and falſely, what was 
ſignified very diſtinctly and truly before. Thus, 
for example, they have coined the terms, huma- 
nity and animality. If they meaned to fignify, 
by theſe terms, nothing more than what we know 
to be comprehended under the names of man and 
animal, I ſhould have no objection to the uſe of 


them, nor to thoſe of tableity, cuppeity, and 


goblcity, when cuſtom had eſtabliſhed them, as 
much as Dioctxts ſcoffed at PLATO ſor intro- 
ducing them into philolophy. But PLaTo did 
mean ſomething elfe, and fo has many a deep 
metaphyſician and logician, ſince his time, and 
after his example. T hey have not meaned only 
thoſe appearances, according to which the minds 
of men have ſorted things, which Mr. Loc kx 
calls nominal eſſences, and which, he ſays, are 
the abſtract ideas their names ſtand for; but they 
| have 
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have meaned real eſſences, intelligible natures, 
the patterns and architypes, according to which 
every thing is what it is. The firſt is, to me, 
unintelligible; for I neither comprehend how 
eſſences can be purely nominal, nor how words 
can be abſtract ideas: and the ſecond is, I ſup- 
poſe, at this time, an exploded opinion among 
rational men. In ſhort, he muſt know his own 
mind very ill, or, knowing it well in other in- 
ſtances, muſt be ſtrangely deceived in this by 


the prejudices of imagination, who can perſuade 


himſelf, that the words humanity and animali- 
ty have any other ideas annexed to them than 
the words man and animal. When the firit 
raiſes any idea in the mind, 1t 1s one of thoſe 
complex phantaſms that have been mentioned, 
and that draws after it, ſucceſſively, but rapidly, 
the ideas of all thoſe qualities, corporeal and in- 
tellectual, which are ſignified when we join to 
them the term, human. When the ſecond rai- 
ſes any idea at all there, a confuſed huddle of ideas 
ruſh into the mind at once; an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals that throng together, like thoſe 
which throng about Apam, in the famous de- 
ſign of Mr. Jo#N OverToN, to receive their 
names from the firſt of men, who became thus 
the inſtitutor of nominal eſſences. 

Bur now, if it ſhould be confeſſed, that we 
know nothing of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, 
and therefore can abſtract no ſuch ideas of them 
as ſome have pretended; if it ſhould be con- 
feſſed further, that nominal eſſences are nothing 


not made by abſtraction, but by impoſition; 
yet ſtill it would be aſſerted, perhaps, that our 
ſimple ideas are real eſſences; that the mind is 


lar natures; and that we give them, for that 
reaſon, both abſtract and concrete names; the 


truth 


more than general names of particular things, 


able to abſtract their general from their particu- 


| 
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truth of which latter propoſitions I ſhould take 
the liberty to deny, as well as that of the former. 
Our {imple ideas, not one of which it is in our 
power to make, or to unmake, may be called, 
properly enough, intellectual atoms, the princi- 
ples or materials of our whole intellectual ſyſtem. 
Matter, and the atoms that compoſe it, have been 
thought eternal, and if we aſſume, that they were 
created in time, we muſt aſſume too, that they 
were created at once. The ſame atoms, ſpeci- 


| fic in number, as well as of ſpecific natures, paſs 


thro all the changes, and take all the various 
forms, which we obſerve in the material world. 
There is no new, no continued creation of them. 
But we know, conſciouſly, that there is a con- 
tinued creation of thei2 intellectual atoms, that is, 
of ſimple ideas, in the intellectual world, in dif- 
ferent minds, and even in the ſame mind, nei- 
ther ſpecific in number, nor, perhaps, always 
exactly ſo in nature; and thus they are not on- 
ly combined, as the former ate always, with 
one another, that is, with the ſame, but new 
ideas, that ariſe from new perceptions, enter ve- 
ry often into theſe combinations. There 1s ano- 
ther difference to be obſerved, much more to out 
Purpoſe. We can analyſe more eaſily, and with 
greater ſucceſs, our complex into fimple ideas, 
than we can decompound ſubſtances. In one of 
theſe operations, we go up to the intellectual 
atoms. In the other, we ſtop far ſhort of the 
corporeal. . To what now is this difference owing ? 
Is it owing to our ſtrength, or to our weakneſs 3 
Is it a difference, as it may appear at firſt ſight, 
in favor of the human mind? Much otherwiſe. 
It ſerves only to ſhew the deficiency and imper- 
fection of our ſumple ideas, of the firſt principles 
of all our knowledge. If theſe were not fo con- 
fined; and fo ſuperficial as they are molt * 
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if they were extended to more objects, and made 
their impreſſions on us from a ſpring that lay 
deeper in the nature of things, we ſhould know 
much more than we do concerning the compo- 
ſition and decompoſition of ſubſtances. If they 
were real eſſences, or the ideas of real eſſences, 
we ſhould be acquainted with the real eſſences 
of ſubſtances, at leaſt to a certain degree : for, 
what do we mean, when we ſay, that we have 
no knowledge of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, 
except theſe two things? We mean certainly, 
that we have not a number of ideas ſufficient 
for the acquiſition of ſuch knowledge; and thus 
the deficiency of ſimple ideas cauſes one half of 
our ignorance about the complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances. We mean, likewiſe, that the fimple 
ideas, which we perceive by the impreſſions of 
outward objects, are often falſe, and always in- 
adequate to the nature of theſe objects; and thus 
the imperfection of ſimple ideas cauſes another 
half, at leaſt, of our ignorance about the com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtances. 

SIMPLE ideas are real eſſences. Of what? Of 
ſimple ideas? Of themſelves? Jult ſo certain me- 
taphy ſical ideas are real ideas. They are really 
in the mind; but they have no other reality. 
Such eſſences and ſuch ideas are chimerical alike. 
All our ſimple ideas ariſe from ſenſation and 
reflection, from the impreſſions of outward ob- 
jects, and from the operations of our minds. 
What the powers are that make theſe impreſſions 
on the mind in a paſſive ſtate, we know as little 
as we do, what thoſe are to which the operations 
of the mind, in an active ſtate, are due. But this 
we know, the powers that cauſe are more pro- 
perly eſſences, than the ſimple ideas that are 
cauſed by them. An eſſence is that by which a 
thing is what it is. We have an idea of white, 

| | we 
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we know what it is in our minds: but do we 
know by virtue of what, it is what it is there? 
Certainly we do not. It is not ſo much as the 
idea of any knowable eſſence: how can it be 
itſelf a known eſſence? Or, what ſeek we further 
than to know that it 1s a ſenſation ? : 

SucH concrete names were neceſſary to be 
invented, not to ſignify things that exiſt by 
themſclves like ſubſtances, but to ſignify qualities, 
ſo we uſually call them, that cannot exiſt inde- 
pendently of ſome ſubſtance in which they ap- 
pear to exiſt, and are conveyed to the mind in 
the complex idea of it. 

As it is real or apparent want that determincs 
the invention and uſe of names, ſo there have 
been ſome, and may be more invented, to ſig- 
nify, by one general word, and to appropriate 
to one ſubſtance, all the particular ideas that men 
conceive to belong to it, or deſire to apply to it. 

his has been obſerved already, and here we 
obſerve further, that theſe terms are limited by 
the ſubſtance to which they are applied, human 
by man, golden by gold, and ſo in ſome, not 
in many, other inſtances of ſorts or kinds, juſt 
as cuſtom has decided, It is not much other- 
wiſe in the caſe of the concrete terms, which 
ſignify each one ſimple idea. The complex 
idea of man was in the mind, before the word 
human was invented to ſignify, without the trou- 
ble of enumerating them, all the particular ideas 
comprehended in that complex idea. The ſub- 
ſtantive gave occaſion to the adjective. So the 
complex ideas of all thoſe ſubſtances that com- 
municate to us, among other ſimple ideas, thoſe 
of white and black, for inſtance, were in the 
mind beſore the names of theſe ſimple ideas 
were invented. This was enough for uſe: and 
cur ideas, when theſe names were invented, as 

well 
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well as the names of the ſeveral ſubſtances to 
which they belonged, were enough determined 
and diſtinguiſhed. But the ſchools were not 
thus contented. They endeavoured to eſtabliſſi 
the doctrine of general natures abſtracted from 
particular; and fince they endeavoured it, wich- 
out ſucceſs, in the complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
they reſolved to do it in the caſe of our ſim- 
le ideas; and thus whiteneſs and blackneſs, and 
all the abſtract names of ſimple ideas, were con- 
firmed in general nſe, | 
Tur ſame ſimple ideas being communicated 
to us from a multitude of different ſubſtances; 
and being obſerved to be the ſame 1n the child, 
and in the man, in the peaſant, and in the phi- 
loſopher, they might eaſily paſs for adequate 
ideas of real natures imparted to all the ſub- 
ſtances wherein they were perceived. Thus 
the vulgar might think very naturally; and, 
in fact, not only children, but much the great- 
eſt part of men, are firmly perſuaded, that the 
idea of white, which they perceive in ſnow or 
milk, is whiteneſs in the ſnow or milk. Nay, 
this opinion, exploded as it is at preſent, has been 
that of the great oracles of philoſophy, and ma- 
ny puertlities have been grounded on it, which 
are ſcarce yet a-while laughed out of the world. 
They who ſaw formerly, or who ſee now, the 
impropriety of theſe words, in a philoſophical 
ſenſe, as they denote real eſſences, or abſtract 
ideas of ſuch, may have thought, however, not 
only that the uſe of them is of ſome conveni- 
_ency in language, but that it is a very harm- 
leſs conceſſion to the vulgar. They may have 
thought it too an indulgence of no great mo- 
ment te the doctors of abſtraction, who have 
refined themſelves, on this occaſion, as philoſo- 
phers do ſometimes, into vulgar error. 
| WurlrTENEsS 
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WuyrtTExEzss and blackneſs ſeem to ſtand in the 
ſame degree of a ſuppoſed abſtraction with hu- 
manity and color with animality. This would 
be admitted by ſome, whilſt others would con- 
tend that it is practicable, with application, 
and a ſtrong effort of the mind, to abſtract ge- 
neral natures of ſorts or ſpecies from many par- 
ticular ideas that we perceive to be the ſame 
in ſubſtances of different ſorts or ſpecies, as in 
the former inſtance, that of whiteneſs or black- 
neſs, they ſay they do; but that it is imprac- 

ticable to abſtract ſuch a general nature from 
many particular ideas that we perceive not to 
be the ſame, tho co-exiſting in the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, as in the inſtance of humanity, they ſay 
they cannot. They would contend further, that 
tho it be impracticable to abſtract the general 
natures even of kinds, as well as the Jeſs gene- 
ral natures of ſorts, where ſimple ideas are alone 
concerned; yet it is impracticable to do the ſame, 
where the various ſorts that compoſe the kind 
are ſo many complex ideas, as in the inſtance 
of animality they ſay they cannot. But, I 
think, we may affirm all this to be whimſical | 
and falſe alike, without entering into the diſ- 
pute between theſe doctors of abſtraction, and 
on this ſingle principle, whereof we have an in- 
tuitive knowledge, That things cannot exiſt in 
our minds as it is impoſſible they ſhould exiſt 
in nature. Now ſingulars do, but univerſals, 
about which ſo much noiſe has been made in 
the ſchools, and ſo many good heads have been 
broken formerly in the univerſities of London, 
and of Paris, do not exiſt in nature. It is 
therefore as impoſſible to abſtract ideas of white- 
neſs or blackneſs from all white or black things, 
as it is to abſtract an idea of humanity from 
all human exiſtence; or an idea of color irom 
| Aa 
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all things colored, as it is to abſtract an idea 
of animality from all animal exiſtence. In all 
theſe caſes, having no real eſſence to abſtract, 
Ve have nothing to abſtract. 

LzT us conſider, whether we are able to make 
ſuch abſtractions, when real eſſences are known 
to us, as they are in modes and relations. For 
my part, I know that I am not. I am utter- 
ly unable to elevate my mind from particu- 
lars to generals, as we muſt do in order to 
acquire Dr. CupworTH's apodicticel knowledge, 
of which therefore I muſt be conteat to re- 
main deprived. I know the real eſſence of tri- 
angularity, and can define it in one ſhort pro- 
poſition. But to contemplate triangularity, ab- 
ſtracted from every triangular figure, is to my 
narrow and weak mind as impoſſible as to con- 
template humanity, abſtracted from every hu- 
man figure, and every human quality. He who 
can frame the idea of a triangle, which is nei- 
ther right, obtuſe, nor acute angled, nor, in 
fhort, of any triangular ſpecies, but is all, and 
none of theſe, at once: he, I ſay, if in truth- 
there is any ſuch he, muſt be of a ſpecies dif- 
ferent from mine, as ſurely as he would be fo, 
if his fight could pierce to the center of the 
earth, or diſcern èvery frozen inhabitant of Saturn. 
Triangularity is ſo far from being no particu- 
lar triangle, that it is every particular triangular : 
and no man, as I preſume, can think of a ſpace 
included by three lines that meet at three an- 
gles, without thinking of ſome one or more par- 
ticular triangles. Triangularity can be no other- 
wiſe repreſented to the mind. The definition 
gives particular ideas, but is not itſelf an idea. 
I know the real eſſence of juſtice, and can de- 
fine it ſeveral ways, as, for inſtance, by ſay ing, 
after TuLLy, Juſtitiæ primum munus eſt ut 
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« ne cui quis noceat, niſi laceſſitus injurid; 
« deinde ut communibus pro communibus uta- 
& tur, privatis autem ut ſuis.” But what then? 
Do theſe definitions, or their contraries, a con- 
formity to one, or the other of which conſti- 
tutes every action juſt, or unjuſt, form, in any 
mind, one abſtract idea of juſtice? We can 
contemplate each of theſe apart, and compare 
any particular action with it, but we cannot 
abſtract any general nature, with which we may 
compare every action that falls under ſome one 
of theſe definitions. Juſtice is a word that de- 
notes particular natures, under a general term, 
but expreſſes no general nature. 7 
Ir there were ſuch general natures as are ſup- 
poſed, they would exiſt in the mind, and be 
perceived there. They do not exiſt in the mind ; 
for they are not perceived by it. They exiſt 
then no where, whatever Plato might dream, 
or might ſay, hypothetically and poetically. The 
mind creates real eſſences for it's own uſe ; but 
that the mind abſtracts, even from theſe crea- 
tures of it's own, any general natures, is à mere” 
poetical fiction, which has been adopted, like 
many other fictions, of the ſame author, for a 
philoſophical truth. All the real eflences we know 
are ſo far from being uncreated, that they are 
creatures of the human mind; they are fo far 
from being independent, that they are depend- 
ent on the will of man, as far as concerns their 
exiſting or not exiſting; they are ſo far from 
being ingenerable, unperiſhable, and even im- 
mute ble, that they begin to be, and ceaſe to be 
in the mind, and that whilit they actually ex- 
iſt there, if they were not maintained by diſtinct 
names, and by a conſtant attention of the mind 
to them and to their names, they would fluctu- 
ate and vary without any preciſion or ſteadi- 
2 | neſs. 
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neſs. When the Stagyrite declared moſt dogmati- 
cally, that he would have HERACUHrus, CRA“Z 
TYLUS, and PRO T ACGCORAS to know, that, be- 
ſides ſenſible things, which they ſuppoſed always 
to flow, and he admitted to be always mutable, 
there were other beings or entities, neither ſub- 
ject to motion, corruption, nor generation, but 
immoveable eſſences, the objects of theoretical 
knowledge, of the firſt philoſophy, and of pure 
mathematics; when he ſpoke in ſuch high terms, 
I ſay, the flowing philoſophers might have told 
him that intellectual beings or entities were very 
much given to flow, as well as ſenſible things; 
and that immoveable eſſences, how well ſoever 
fixed by definitions, were not always immovea- 
ble even in his own mind fince they did not 
appear to be ſtrictly ſo in his writings. 

AFTER ſaying ſo much about theſe abſtract 
ideas, I muſt freely confeſs that I ſcarce com- 
prehend what they are intended to be. They 
are ſeparate from matter, according to AR1sTo- 
TLE. They are free from all corporeal ſympa- 
thy, according to CupwokTH. Nay they are, 
even thoſe of them whole real eſſences we know, 
ſuch as triangularity and juſtice, imperfect ideas, 
ideas that cannot exiſt, ideas wherein ſome 
parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent ideas 
are put together, according to Mr. Locke. Thus 
abſtraction becomes as great a myſtery in philo- 
ſophy, as any that religion holds out to us; 
and I am ſo little able to unfold myſteries, that 
I might ſit forty years together in deep meditati- 
on over-againſt a white wall, as a Chineſe phi - 
loſopher is ſaid to have done, and to as little 
purpoſe as he, if I pretended 'to unfold this in- 
explicable fort of abſtraction. Who can help 
imiling, when he is told, that by the help of ſuch 

e ideas, 
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ideas, and of certain ſelf-evident maxims, know- 
ledge is a comprehenſion of things proleptically, 
or by way of anticipation, or à priori; and that 
abſtraction is that higher ſtation from whence 
the mind comprehends things in this manner, 
from whence by it's ſubtile ſharpneſs it pene- 
trates into the eſſential profundity of body, of 
ſphericalneſs, of triangularity, &c. 

STRANGE effects of myſterious abſtraction ! 
Strange foundations of eternal and immutable 
morality! They might be rejected with con- 
| tempt, if they were abſurd only; but they are 
carried fo far that they become prophane, a ſort 
of metaphyfical blaſphemy, and deſerve indig- 
nation. Could I ſuſpect the leaſt neceſſary con- 
nexion between ſuch opinions and the proofs of 
Gop's exiſtence, J ſhould not treat them as fa- 
miliarly as I have done, and intend to do. But 
there is nothing which ſhocks me ſo much, in the 
treatiſe I ſpeak of, as the attempt to prove in 
a circle, that ſince univerſal notions, the ſuppoſed 
immediate objects of ſcience, are eternal and ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent, there is an eternal and neceſ- 
ſurily exiſtent mind; and that ſince there is ſuch 
a mind, there mult be ſuch ideas and notions as 
the author aſiumes. But it may be worth while 
to ſet this reaſoning down a little more at large. 

* SINCE we cannot conceive that there was ever 
a time when it was not yet actually true that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, or that equals added to equals, produce 
equals, and the like in other inſtances ;- theſe 
intelligible natures, theſe neceſſary verities, 
had a being before the material world and all 
particular intellects had any.” Again: “Since 
theſe natures, theſe .verities, are, according to 
PLarTo, nothing but noemata, objective no- 
tions or knowledges, that is, in good Englith, 
' objects 
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* objects of thought, they could not exiſt without 
e ſome mind in which they were comprehended. 
© There is therefore an eternal mind which com- 
„ prehended them always, or rather a mind 
« which is itfelf theſe natures, theſe veritics, theſe 
« abſtract ideas.” Thus again, and to reaſon 
quite round the circle. © Since there is an eternal 
„ mind, that being muſt always comprehend 
„ himſelf, the extent of his own power, the ideas 
e of all poſſible things. Now theſe natures, theſe 
&© yeritics, are included in theſe ideas. Our ab- 
ſtract ideas and univerſal notions are there- 
© fore eternal and ſelf exiſtent like Gob him- 
* ſelf. If there were none ſuch, there would 
* be no Gop. But there are ſuch becauſe there 
„is a Gop, on whom however they are inde- 
„ pendent. They cannot be modifications of 
« matter, they muſt be therefore modifications 
© of an eternal mind. Every thing that is im- 
* perfe&t muſt needs depend on ſomething that 
is perfect in the ſame kind. There is there- 
* fore a cognation, or connection, between our 
© created minds and the increated mind. Our 
« imperfect intellect muſt be therefore a deri- 
* vative participation of the perfect intellect.” 

This chapſody of jargon is faithfully extract- 
ed, and, for the moſt part, in CupworTH's own 
words. 

A cLoss affinity between the divine and the 
human mind, and a certain ſameneſs of ideas 
and notions, is the common boaſt of metaphy- 
ſical theology : and father TroMass1N, and ma- 
ny other learned and good men of all commu- 
nions, have talked as profanely on the ſubject as 
CupwokTh. Their very great learning ſeduced 
them into error they were too good ſcholars 
to be good philoſophers, and whilſt their minds 
were fled with the thoughts of PLaTo and 
| | C 3 ARISTOTLE, 
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ARISTOTLE, of St. AusTIN, and other refining, 
as well as declaiming Chriſtian fathers, there 
was no room for their own ; or their own were 
grafted on theſe, and extended and improved 
from them. La paſſion meme que nous avons 
8 Pour la verite nous trompe quelquefois, lorſ- 
qu'elle eſt trop ardente. Mais le deſir de pa- 
* roitre ſavant eſt ce qui nous e le plus 
% d'acquerir une ſcience veritable.“ It is father 
MALEBRANCHE Who fpeaks thus: and he was 
himſelf a great example of what is here ſaid; 
for tho his ſublime genius could not ſtoop to 
copy ſervilely, as others have done, yet he took 
his hints and his manner from PLATO and St. 
AusTin principally, and added one beautiful 
whimſy to another, till he builded up a ſyſtem 
that carries no conviction to the mind; and 2. 
ſerves to give great admiration of the author. 


* 


II. 


THER divines. beſides Cupwor TH, have a- 
ſumed that Gop knows accordirg to our 
manner of knowing, by the help of ideas. Thus 
CLARKE, in his book of Demonſtrations, which 
has much more reputation than it deſerves, aſ- 
ſumes that goodneſs and juſtice in Gop are the 
ſame as in our ideas, and that the relations, pro- 
porfions, and rationes of things are abſolutely 
and neceſſarily what they appear to be to the 
underſtandings of all intelligent beirigs; among 
whom he muſt needs comprehend the Supreme 
Being, ſince he makes theſe relations, proportt- 
ons and rationes of things to be the rule or law 
by which Gap proceeds, and for his obſervation 
of which he appeals to man. Thus he affirms, 
at leaſt, that God knows by the help of m_ 
ut 
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But MAaLEBR ANCHE out-ſhoots him, and confines 
the Supreme all perfect Being to this human 
manner of knowing. He allows him no other, 
He denies that he can have any other. The 
ideas of bodies and of all other objects, “ que 
nous n'appercevons point par eux memes,” be- 
cauſe they are exterior to the ſoul, are percetv- 
ed by us for no other reaſon but this, they are 
in Gov, in him we ſee them. All the ideas 

of created beings mult be in Gop, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that they ſhould be ſo; becauſe 
if they had not been ſo, he could not have cre- 
ated ſuch beings. © Puiſqu'autrement il n'au- 
* roit pas pu les produire.” He could no more 
have made Apam, if he had not had the idea 
of ADAM in his mind, than KNEL.LIR could 
have painted your Picture, if he had not had 
the idea of you in his mind. 

HzEATHEN divines builded their theology, not 
only on phyſical, but on moral philoſophy. They 
made gods, not only of the elements and the 
parts of this material ſyſtem, but of the facul- 
ties of the human intelle&, as of memory; of 
the paſhons of the mind, as of hope, fear, love, 
of our affections and habits, as of piety, of jult- 
ice, of virtue, and ſo on. Now it ſeems that 
if this ancient polytheiſm and idolatry was tu be 
renewed, the doctrine I have combated would 
contribute extremely to the introduction of it, 
Theſe abſtract ideas, every one of which is an 
eternal eſſence, an intelligible nature, an 1acor- 
poreal ſubſtance, might paſs for proper objects 
of adoration ; fince they are repreſented as cter- 
nal patterns accorcuig to which all things are 
made or done, as eternal principles by a parti- 
cipation of which every thing is what it is. Why 
ſhould they not be adored? They are inde- 
pendent on God: nay Gop is ſo far dependent 
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on them, that his will is determined, and his 
conduct and operations are directed, by them. 
Our proneneſs to meaſure all * bet beings 
by ourſelves grows up into range. extravagance, 
when we preſyme to meaſure in ſome ſprt. even 
God by this rule, God has given us a manner 
of knowing fitted to our ſyſtem, and ſufficient 
for all our real buſineſs in it. We can conceive 
no other. But is there then no other? Is the 
poſitive nature of God, is the extent, of his pow- 
er, confined to the limits of our conceptions? 
There is an eye which never winks, a ſun which 
never ſets, but, with Dr. CupworTH's leave, 
the abſurdity lies on the fide of the philoſopher 
who pretends to ſee with this eye, and. to walk 
in the brightneſs or lucidity, to uſe his word, 
of this ſun: not on the fide of a modeſt and 
humble theiſt, who is far from all metaphyſical 
preſumption and theological arrogance, and there- 
fore dares not aſſume ſo much in his own fa- 
vor, nor in favor of any created being. Such 
a min will think that he makes a much more 
appoſite ſimile, when he ſays that we are ſhut 
up in one of theſe dark caverns of the uni- 
"os menticned in the Phædo; that there we 
about after knowledge, not by the light 

of "he ſun, but by that of a ſmall and dim ta- 
per. This light, whatever it is, was beſtowed 
on us by God. He gaye us our light. He 
did not give us his own, They who think in 
this manner cannot be ſuſpected of being too 
near a kin to thoſe ancient theologues Axis ro- 
TLE ſpeaks of, who fetched the original of God 
and all things out, of night. They who think 
in the other, would do well to conſider whe- 
ther they are not too near a kin to thoſe, who 
have promoted, in all ages, of heatheniſm and 
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of chriſtianity, ſuperſtition in religion, paradox 
in philoſophy, and enthuſiaſm in both. 

Ir may be ſaid, you know it has been ſaid 
by one I love and honor,“ “that the imme- 
** diate object of knowledge being ealled an 
idea, there is no inconvenience in ſaying that 
* God knows objects, that he knows ideas in 
* the proper ſenſe of the word, which is T,ockr's 
ſenſe; altho our conception of God's know- 
ledge, or any other of his attributes, be infi- 
nitely inadequate, yet he faw no abſurdity 
in ſuppoſing that human knowledge hath ſome 
ſimilitude to, the divine, as a thing finite and 
imperfect, and weak and ſmall, can have to 
that which is infinite and all perfect, nor in 
ſuppoſing, with the Greek poet, that we are 
his offspring; and with the Latin, that we con- 
tain divine particulam aurz.” It ſeems evi- 
dent to him, © that intelle& is above the pow- 
* ers of motion and figure, and that it is of kind 
* altogether incorporeal.” I reſpect the autho- 
rity which made this objection to what I have 
ſaid, and ſhall therefore go as far as I' can in 
ſubmiſſion to it. Ifee no inconvemency in ſpeak- 
ing of the divine ideas, when we ſpeak of the 
divine knowledge. On the contrary, I ſee much 
conveniency in it; becauſe I apprehend that we 
can neither conceive' any thing, nor explain our 
conceptions on many occaſions, concerning God's 
knowledge, without aſcribing to him | hypothe- 
tically. the ſole manner of knowing that is known 
to us. But think it, however, both abſurd and 
prophane to pronounce dogmatically, that this is 
God's manner of knowing, that he has no other, 
and that without the help of 1deas he could 
neither govern the world as he governs it, nor 
have made it as he made it. To ſay, in al- 

| legorical 
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legorical or poetical ſtile, that we are made 1n 
the image of God, that we are his offspring, 
or that we contain divine particulam auræ, may 
paſs for ſome of thoſe images by which we en- 
deavour, and often improperly enough, to help 
our own thoughts, and the communication of 
them; but ſurely they are not to be employ- 
ed in the didactic ſtyle, and fo as to paſs, not 
for diſtant images of truths that we cannot con- 
template nearly and directly, but for real truths 
which we do ſo contemplate. I do not believe 
that matter can draw intellect, to uſe an expteſ- 
ſion of I'AsBAD1E, out of it's own boſom ; nei- 
ther do I belieye that the incorporeity of the 
ſoul can be proved from the non-cxiftence of 
matter, - which my right reverend friend takes to 
be a demonſtrable pcint. Intellect is certainly 
above the mere powers of motion and figure, ac- 
cording to all the ideas we have of them; and 
therefore I embrace very readily the opinion 
of thoſe who aſſume that God, who has, with- 
out any color of doubt, notwithſtanding ſore 
logical and trifling cavils, the power of doing it, 
has been pleaſed to ſuperadd to ſeveral ſy ſtems 
of matter, in fuch manner and in ſuch propor- 
tions as his infinite wiſdom has thought fit, the 
power of thinking. Every other hypotheſis ſeems 
to me unconceivable, and this, of which ſo much 
has been ſaid here, particularly dangerous. It 
might ſerve to introduce polytheiſm, or it is not 
very far from ſpinoziſm. I could be an anthro- 
pomorphite and believe the human figure to be 
God's figure, as ſoon as I could believe the hu- 
man intellect to be God's intellect, and the mo- 
difications of the former to be the modi fications 
of the latter, If | was abſurd enough to be 
perſuaded of this, I ſhould be abſurd enough 
_ ealily to belicve, with the help of intelligible 
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atures and incorporeal ſubſtances, or ſubſtan- 
ces, quaſi incorporeal,” as many Gods as men, 
and to erect a larger pantheon than the gods 
of the heathen or your ſaints require. If I avoid- 
ed this extreme, the ſame hypotheſis might draw 
me into another, and I might perſuade myſelf, 
that ſince there is an univerſal mind, in which 
all ideas are contained, and of which' every par- 
ticular mind is a participation, every intelligence, 
down to the loweſt, is a modification of the ſame 
mind, as every material ſyſtem is a modificati- 
on of the ſame matter; which would bid fair 
for a compoſition with erixoz A: and two ſub- 
ſtances might render a Supreme Bcing as unne- 


ceſſary as one ſubſtance, to which the modifi- 


cations of both kinds are aſcribed in a manner 
leſs conformable to our ideas, and much more 
repugnant to theology. ; 
I Haves as gccd a right to deny, as the moſt 
dogmatical writer can poſſibly have to afhrm, 
that the Supreme Being knows by the inter- 
vention of ideas. Nay the negative is more 
probable than the affirmative on many accounts, 
and particularly on this, that our manner of 
knowing ſeems neither immediate, abſolute, nor 
perfect enough to be aſcribed to him. To talk 
poſitively of the divine nature and attributes, 
and to determine, on our ſuppoſed knowledge 
of them, any thing more than we are able to 


collect from his works, and the proceedings of 


his providence, is very great preſumption, tho 
the common practice of divines. But to den 

concerning them whatever implies the leaſt de- 
fect or imperfection, is highly reaſonable, and 
eſſential to true thciſm. Of the excellencies of 
God's nature we can have no adequate ideas: 
they are infiiiite. But this we can know moſt 
certainly, that thoſe things, which are ſhort even 
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of the excellencies we are able to comprehend, 
ought not to be aſcribed! to him. That the 
firit cauſe of all things is an intelligent cauſe, 
may be proved invincibly à poſteriori, and can 
be proved: no other way; after which it will 
not require much logic to demonſtrate à prio- 
ri, that the all-perfc& Being muſt be omniſcient, 
as well as ſelf-exiſtent. But how he knows, or 
what knowledge is in him, we are unable to ſay. 
We may frame dark and confuſed notions of 
knowledge vaſtly ſuperior to our own. in kind 
as well as degree, and we ſhould do much bet- 
ter to reſt in theſe, dark and confuſed as they 
are, than to frame others, which, being dedu- 
ced from our own, are ſcemingly too adequate 
to be truly true. The paſt, the preſent, and 
the future, as we conceive them, are known alike 
to the Supreme Being, not by the perception, 
the retention, or the anticipation of ideas, but 
in a manner inconceivable by us; for there is, 
I think, a plain fallacy. in this expreſſion, that 
the immediate object of knowledge being cal- 
led an idea, we may fay that God knows an 
object, that he knows an idea. When we ſpeak 
of objects of human knowledge, we allude to 
the ſenſe of ſecing, and we apply, very pro- 
perly, the alluſion to the inward perceptions 
of the mind. But ſurely no man, who tries to 
elevate his notions of the all perfect Being as 

much as he can above the low level of humani- 
ty, for ſo I will call what we Know of the hu- 
man nature, can think the ſame alluſion appli-— 
cable to the divinity: Outward and inward ſenſe 
have a great connexity in the human ſyſtem. 
The former gives : occaſion: to the latter, they 
help one another, and both have their abjects. 
But it will no more foilbw:thkt God thinks lige 
man, than that he ſees like man. He may have 
| conſcious 
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conſcious knowledge of all things poſſible, as 
we have conſcious knowledge of our own ex- 
iſtence, a knowledge which prevents even thought, 
ſo far from being originally, whatever we make 
it afterwards, an object of thought. But further. 
When God is ſaid to know objects, he is ſaid to 
know ideas. The words are taken ſy nonimouſ- 
ly on this occaſion. Put we muſt diſtinguiſh 
them. A knowledge of things as they are, 
and a knowledge of the ideas of them, are ex- 
tremely different, as different as immediate and 
reflected light, as abſolute and relative know- 
ledge. Every thing we Know is known to us 
in $he ſecond manner; nothing in the firſt. Eve- 
ry thing is known to God in the firſt; and he 
has no need of knowing any thing in the ſe— 
cond. As it would be abſurd to ſay, that God 
receives ideas from external objects, fo it 1s no 
leſs abſurd to ſay either that the divine mind 
combines and abſtracts ideas, or that complex 
and abſtract ideas exiſt in it, or coexiſt with 
it, like ſo many incorporeal independent ſub- 
ſtances, by the contemplation of whicl: God has, 
and Plaro and his ſcholars aſſure us that man 
may have, real knowledge. 

Tursz hypothetical reflections, on which I 
lay no more weight than they deſerve, will 
ſerve at leaſt to ſhew, how little ought to be 
laid on theſe dogmas to which they are op- 
poſed, | = 

Ir the Supreme Being does not know by the. 
help of, ideas, the chain of Dr. CupworTH's 
reaſoning is broke in the firſt link of it; for 
there are then no ſuch eternal abſtract ideas, 
either in cr out of the ſupreme mind, as have 
been ſuppoſed; and all the incorporeal ſubſtan- 
ces, with the verities clinging like ivy about them, 
that have been ſaid to exiſt eternally and in- 

dependently, 
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dependently, neither exiſt, nor never did exiſt, 
out of the imaginations of metaphyſicians, thoſe 

fruitſul nurſeries of phantaſtic ſcience. | 
SHOULD any one aſk, like CupwoRTH, and 
the ſixth objector to the metaphyſical medita- 
tions of Des CAR TES, at what time it was not 
vet actually true that a triangle has three an- 
gies equal to two right angles, or when it began 
to be true that twice four are eight? It would 
be a ſull and ſufficient anſwer to ſay, that the 
time when neither theſe truths, nor the 1deas from 
a compariſon of which they reſult, did extit, was 
that wherein God had not yet created any in- 
telligence whoſe manner of knowing was by the 
intervention of ideas, and that theſe ideas began 
to exiſt when ſich intelligent beings were actu- 
ally created. There never was a time when 
two and two were unequal to four. But there 
was, we may conceive, a time when their equa- 
lity did not exiſt, becauſe no numeral things ex- 
ited, nor any mind to compare them except 
the ſupreme mind; which, being allumed not 
to know by the heip of 1deas, can no more be 
ſaid to compare than to perceive them, or to 
perform any operations about them. If he who 
made this anſwer was preſſed by arguments drawn 
ſrom the conſequences of it, he would have at 
leaſt the advantage of retorting arguments drawn 
from the conſequences of the other hy potheſis, 
and of ſhewing that he, and thoſe learned di- 
vines he oppoſed, were in a caſe. very common 
to theiſts and atheiſts in their diſputes. He had 
- difficulties in his way: they had abſurdities in 
theirs. He: would own the difficulty of account- 
ing for knowledge independently of ideas: but 
he would . demonſtrate the abſurdity of main- 
taining, that knowledge in God is dependent on 
ideas, and theſe ideas independent on him. He 
would 
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would have the further advantage of ſtopping 
his enquiries where the means of ar ple 1 5 
ſtop; of confefling his ignorance, and of p 

ſerving that awful reſpect for the Supreme Be- 
ing which divines are apt,” above all other men, 
to loſe, by reaſoning about his nature and his 
attributes, as well as his providence, in a ſtyle 


and manner that no other theiſt preſumes to uſe, 


and to Which they have no better pretence than 
that which the taylor gives them by making 
gowns for them, and coats for every one elſe. 

Wenz men, even they who affect to exa- 
mine like philoſophers, and to inveſtigate truth 
in all the receſſes of it, leſs ignorant of that 


which is neareſt to them, of themſelves, and 


leſs liable to be blinded by their affections 
and paſſions, by the force of habit and the de- 


termining influence of ſelf intereſt, it would 


not be fo eaſy as it is, to impoſe ſuch high opi- 


nions of the human, and ſuch low opinions of 


the divine nature. In attempting the firſt, me- 
taphyſicians and divines run the riſk of having 
the conſcious knowledge of every man oppoſed 
to them; for every man knows, or may know, 
that the faculties of his mind, ard his means 


of knowledge, are not ſuch as they would per- 


ſuade him that they are. Every man has rea- 
ſon to-ſuſpe&t, from the natural imperſections, 
from the accidental infirmities, from the ſenſible 
growth, maturity, and decay of that which thinks 
in him, and from it's apparent dependance on 
the body, that his ſoul, whatever it be, has no 
affinity with the all- perfect Being. To maintain 
therefore an opinion of this affinity, the ſame per- 
ſons have recourſe to another method, from man, 
whom we can ſee, to God, whom we cannot ſee; 

from man, of whom we have intuitive, to God, 
of whom we have demonſtrative knowledge alone; 


and 
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and which goes little further than a certainty 
of his exiſtence, and of his infinite power and 
wiſdom, but not ſo far as to reach his manner 
of exiſting, or his manner of knowing. The 
knowledge of men is confined to ideas. They 
cannot . raiſe it higher in imagination, in their 
own, nor in that of other men. They try there- 
fore to reduce the divine knowledge to their 
own low level, and, as ſtrange as it is, it is 
true that they ſucceed. 

LET them not ſucceed with you and me. This 
world, which is the ſcene of our action, is the 
ſcene of our knowledge: we can derive none 
that is real from any other, whatever intellec- 
tual worlds we may imagine. Let us conſider 
then how it is conſtituted, in what relations we 
Rand, to what ends we are directed. Let us 
truit to pure intellect a little leſs than we are 
adviſed to do, and to our ſenſes a little more. 
When we have examined and compared the 
informations we receive from theſe, and have 
reaſoned à poſteriori from the works to the will 
of God, from the conſtitution of the ſyſtem 
wherein we placed by him to our intereſt and 
duty in it, we ſhall have laid the foundations 
of morality on a rock, inſtead of laying them 
on the moving ſands, or the hollow ground, that 
metaphyſics point out to us. Thus we ſhall know, 
as God deſigned we ſhould know, and purſue, 
as far as our part extends, the plan of infinite 
wiſdom. Inſtead of amuſing ourſelves vainly with 
a falſe ſublime, let us keep ſoberly within the 
bounds of our nature, let us reaſon cautiouſly, 

ronounce modeſtly, practice ſincerely, and hope 
0 To do this, is to be wiſe and good: 
and to be wiſe and good, is better far than to be 
a philoſopher, a metaphyſician, or even a divine, 
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Tux law of their nature, is the concern of 
all men alike. All men are, therefore, able alike 
to diſcover this law, and the conſtitution of 
things from whence it is derived. All men do 
not diſcover it indeed alike, tho all men, even 
the moiſt ſavage and ignorant, have, as I believe, 
ſome imperfect notions of it, which obſervation 
and experience force into their minds. If there 
are any creatures of human figure, to whom even 
thus much cannot be aſcribed, which I do not 
believe, they are ranked as improperly under 
the human ſpecics, as they would be if they 
had a different figure. ee about the law 
of nature, like ignorance about many other truths, 
to which no man can refuſe his aſſent when they 
are propoſed to his underitanding, is due to awd 
or more of thoſe many reaſons, . by which men 
are diverted from the purſuit of attainable know- 
ledge, or ſtopped in it: and their errors, in this 
caſe, may be imputed, in ſome degree, to the 
ſame cauſes, as well as to affeclions, paſſions, 
and the force of cuſtom. But philoſophers, di- 
vines, and lawyers, who diveſt, or ſhould diveſt 
themſelves of affections and paſſions, and pay no 
regard to cuſtom, run, by a contrary method, 
into a variety of contrary opinions, Concerning 
one of the plaineſt and moſt important objects 
of our thoughts. The former ſtop ſhort of that 
knowledge, whicb lies within the bounds of hu- 
man comprehenſion. The latter overlook it, 
whillt they aim at knowledge that is unattain- 
able, becauſe it lies beyond the bounds of hu- 


man nature, and therefore of human comprehen- 


ſion. x 


Tur notions on which CunDworTr endea- 
vours to ground eternal and immutable morali- 
ty have prevailed much, with ſome difference 
in the repreſentation of them, among ancient 

and 
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and modern theiſts. Let us mention two of the 
latter only, beſides himſelf, GroTtivs and 
CLARKE. 

Oxt would be tempted to think that when 
theſe men aſſert the eternity, independency, and 
immutability of the great principles of the law 
of our nature, they mean all this comparative- 
ly only; comparatively with civil laws, which 
are novel, dependent on the will of man, and 
mutable at his pleaſure. One might think it 
ſtrange too, that they ſhould not diſtinguiſh 
between the divine preſcience, and the divine 
inſtitution; or imagine a law, made for man, 
co-eternal with God. But their theological pur- 
poſe in maintaining an opinion liable to ſo ma- 
ny objections, and quite unneceſſary to the eſta- 
bliſhment of our moral obligations on the firm- 
eſt foundations, will appear in the courſe of 
theſe reflections. Divines, among whom the great 
lawyer we have mentioned has a juſt right to 
be reckoned, ſee far before them, and are deter- 
mined in laying of principles by the conſequen- 
ces they intend to draw. 

PurrEeNDboreF® is of a contrary opinion to 
Gnorius. He cenſures very juſtly thoſe who, 
like him, endeavour to join with God any coe- 
val, extrinſecal principle, which they aſſume that 
he was obliged to follow in aſſigning the forms 
and eſſences of things. He maintains, that the 
actions of men are perfeQly indifferent, if you 
ſet aſide the conſideration of all law divine and 
human; that the morality of actions in a ſocial 
creature, is derived from that ſocial nature which 
God has been pleaſed to give him, and not 
from any immutable neceſlity ; and he ſhows how 
ill thoſe paſſages of Scripture, which GroT1vs 
quotes, are applied to prove an original law fo 
truly common to God and man, that God per- 
mits himſelf to be judged according to it. 

„ CLARKE 

Law of nature and nations: l. 1. c. 2. 
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Clarke has, in our time, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in defence of the doctrine we oppoſe. He 
has made it the firſt propoſition, in his Eviden- 


ces of natural and revealed religion, with a ma- 


giſterial air, and all the confidence of thoſe men 
who talk on every occaſion of nothing leſs than 
demonſtration. © Fidenter ſane, ut ſolent iſti, 
* nihil tam verens, quam ne dubitare aliqua de 
© re videretur*.” This propolition, however, 
on which he preſumes to reſt ſo important a 
cauſe, as on the angular ſtone of all religion, 
will appear to be abſurd and inconſiſtent, when 
it is once analyſed; and his proofs of it will 
appear to prove nothing, or to prove what is out 
of diſpute. Thus I think: and if I think right- 
ly, there is the more reaſon to demoliſh this falſe 
foundation, becauſe it is as eaſy, as neceſſary, 


to lay one that is undeniably true. 


Tur general abſurdity and inconſiſtency of 
this propoſition lies here. The demonſtrator 
confounds in it two contrary propoſitions ; and 
ſliding, inſenſibly to many readers, from that 
which no reaſonable man can admit, into that 
which every reaſonable man muſt admit, he means 
nothing by a pomp of words, or he means to 
make the proofs of the latter paſs for proofs of 
the former. He aſſerts, that neceſſary and'eter- 
nal relations of different things to one another, 
and the conſequent fitneſs and unfitneſs of a 
plication of theſe things and of their relations, 
determine the will of God always and neceſſari- 
ly to chuſe to act only what is agreeable to juſt- 


ice, equity, goodneſs, and truth, that is, to thoſe 


abſtract ideas, in order to the welfare of the whole 


univerſe. Theſe expreſſions lead me, they can- 


not but lead me, to underſtand that the ſame 
Vor. V. D doctrine 
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doctrine is intended, as we have ſaid no reaſon- 
able man, no good theiſt moſt certainly, can 
admit, the doctrine of eternal independent eſſen- 
ces, as it has been taught. But the ſtate of 
the queſtion is changed at once; for, after aſ- 
ſerting that all ſubordinate rational beings ought 
to determine their wills, and conduct their ac- 
tions, by the ſame eternal rules by which God 
proceeds in governing, and therefore proceeded 
in creating, the world: the inſtances brought to 
prove it are all relative to our human ſlate, 
and the rules are ſuch as could be no rules an- 
tecedently to the exiſtence of ſubordinate ration- 
al beings, and moral agents. Let us mention 
two or three of theſe inſtances. That God is 
infinitely ſuperior to man, 1s as clear no doubt, 
as that infinity is larger than a point, or eter- 
nity longer than a moment. That men ſhould 
worſhip and obey God, for I dare not uſe the- 
ological familiarity and talk of imitating God, is 
as fit, as it is true that they depend on him. 
In ſhort, general beneyolence, fidelity in par- 
ticular compacts, and all the duties of natural 
religion, ari'e moſt evidently from a fitneſs of 
application of different things, and their different 
relations ariſing from the nature which God, ac- 
cording to his good pleaſure, has beſtowed upon 
us, and from that of the ſyſtem which he has 
conſtituted, and wherein he has placed us. That 
God is ſuperiot to man, and that man onght to 
worſhip and obey God, are truths that have ex- 
iſted ever ſince there was ſuch a rational crea- 
ture as man to perceive them, and to ſtand in 
ſuch a relation to God. That benevolence, fide- 
lity, and every other moral obligation has ex- 
iſted likewiſe, ever fince there was ſuch a mo- 
ral agent as man to be obliged by them, and 
to ſtand in ſuch relations as we ſtand to one 

another. 
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another. Is it not enough that we go as high as 
our nature, to diſcover the laws of it? To 
what purpoſe do we make that intricate, by me- 
taphyſical abſtractions, which God has made fo 
extremely plain? _ | | 

I MIGHT aſk, to what purpoſe this kind of 
legerdemain is employed in reaſoning? After 
Dr. CupwoRTH has, talked dogmatically of eter- 
nal, immutable, independent natures, it comes 
out that he does not mean real natures, but the 
ideas that we frame of natures that we aſſume. 
Much in the ſame manner, after Dr. CLARKE 
has talked, at leaſt as dogmatically, of an eter- 
nal rule by which God has always acted ne- 
ceſſarily, and of juſtice, equity, goodneſs, and 
truth, as of intelligible natures which have al- 
ways exiſted, and agreeably to which God has 


| always directed his conduct, he proceeds to talk 


of this very rule not as a rule eternally reſult- 
ing from the eternal and independent differences 
of things and of their relations, but as a rule 
reſulting from a ſyſtem of beings whom God 
created in time, and from the relation in which 
he conſtituted them to himſelf and to one. ano- 
ther. No man will deny, that a ſquare is dou- 
ble to a triangle of equal baſe and height, from 
all eternity, if the doctor pleaſes, and rather than 
engage in ſuch uſeleſs diſquiſitions; but every 
man of common ſenſe will deny, that there could 
be a law of human nature before any ſuch na- 
ture was in being. CLARKE raiſes man firſt to 
act by the ſame rule, by which God made and 
governs the univerſe: and after that, he reſtrains 
infinite knowledge and wiſdom to. at by the 
ſame rule by which the creatures of God deter, 
mine, or ought to determine, their wills, and ac- 
cording to the ideas that they derive from the 
contemplation of their own ſyſtem of being, that 
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is, of a ſmall, and doubtleſs an inconſiderable 
part of the univerſe, not, by immenſe degrees, 
of the whole. Quo teneam Protea nodo ?”. 
By the firſt we are bewildered in metaphyſical 
abſtractions, that have no tendency to promote 
morality ; and by the laſt, divines obtain a la- 
titude of making what hypotheſes they pleaſe, 
and a pretence of reaſoning with the ſame licence 
about the deſigns and conduct of the living God, 
as they would take in reaſoning about thoſe of 
a dead, but net of a living monarch. This is 
the true theological ſecret: and I believe you 
will think it ſo, when we come to conſider CLARK R“S 
doctrine concerning the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being, and the uſe he makes of it. 

Bur to carry on the analyſe of this firſt propo- 
ſition. We are told in it, that theſe eternal and 
neceſſary differences of things, for ſuch they are 
{till called, cauſe it to be the duty of men, or 
lay an obligation, upon them, to act according 
to this rule, ſeparate from the conſideration of 
the will of God, and from any expectation of 
reward, or fear of puniſhment, annexed either 
by natural conſequence or by poſitive appoint- 
ment. Now ſurely this muſt be thought a very 
odd method of promoting natural religion, and 
giving evidences of it, fince it puts the atheiſt 
and the theiſt into the ſame caſe; and as rules 
were inconſiſtently jumbled together before, ſo 
characters are now. The atheiſt may have re- 
gard to natural differences alone, and to the con- 
ſequences of acting. or not acting according to 
them. He may fee, that altho human actions, 
conſidered merely as natural, and abſtractedly 
from all relations, circumſtances, and conſequen - 
ces, might be deemed abſolutely indifferent, yet 
no human action can be ſo conſidered. The athe- 
iſt, therefore, may think himſelf very truly un- 
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der an obligation of intereſt, ariſing from the 
different conſequences of his actions, tho he ac- 
knowledges no divine legiſlature; and he would 
laugh very juſtly at the man who ſhould tell 
him, that he was not obliged to paſs over the 
bridge, tho he might be drowned in the torrent, 
becauſe there was no act of parliament for it. 
The theiſt indeed muſt think himſelf, in 1-.1s re- 
ſpect, under an obligation of duty as well as in- 
tereſt. Whatever actions are naturally good or 
evil, muſt appear to him to be ſo morally. They 
derive their particular natures from the conſtitu- 
tion of our ſyſtem. They might not have been, 
what they are, if this ſyſtem had not been what 
it is, and this ſyſtem could not have been what 
it is, if God, who made it, had not willed that 
it ſhould be ſo. Nay, even on the ſuppoſition 
of eternal neceſſary differences, and independent 
natures, it would be ſtill, true that the will of 
God conſtitutes the obligation of duty. It would 
be falle to aſſert, in the terms of this propoſition, 
that the ſuppoſed eternal neceſſary differences of 
things conſtitute it alone. How independent ſoe- 
ver we ſuppoſe the different natures of things tw 
be, it depended moſt certainly on the will of 
God, who made the ſyſtem, to introduc2 them 
into it as he thought fit. If he did not make, 
he aſſembled, he ordered them; and whatever 
obligation reſults from them, in this ſyſtem, re- 
ſults from them therefore by his will, and is 
impoſed by it. Once more, and to conclude this 
analyſe. It is plainly falſe to aſſerd that men 
are obliged to obſerve the laws of nature on ab- 
ſtract conſiderations, and for reaſons alone, of 
the ſame kind as thoſe which determine them to 
agree about proportions or diſproportions, in ge- 
omstry and arithmetic. The advantages or diſ- 


advantages, annexed by natural conſequence to 


the 
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the obſervation or breach of the law of nature; 
do certainly determine the atheiſt who obſeryes 


it without believing a law in the ſtrict ſenſe of 


the word, but believing an obligation in the 
ſtricteſt : and it is manifeſt, that no other con- 
ſideration can, nor, on his principles, aught to 
determine him. The theiſt is determined by 
the ſa:ve advantages or diſadvantages, ſtill more 
ſtrongly ; becauſe he looks on them as annexed, 
not only by natural conſequences, but by 
ſitive and divine appointment. I ſpeak of the 
theiſt as a philoſopher only. If we conſidered 
him as a chriſtian, we ſhould confider him un- 
der the influencc of further and greater advan- 
tages or diſadyantages, annexed by the ſame di- 
vine appointment. Thus the matter ſtands ve- 
ry clearly: and tho men may puzzle it by play- 
ing with the words inducement, obligation, will 
of a ſuperior, law, and others, they cannot alter 
the ſtate of it. 
Riu reaſon conſiſts in a conformity with 
truth, and truth in a conformity with nature. 
Nature, or the aggregate of things which are, 
is the great ſource from whence all the rivu- 
lets of real knowledge muſt be derived. When 
we cannot go up, and as far as we cannot go 
up thither, we muſt remain in ignorance, and 
we may be the more contented to remain ſo 
in ſeveral caſes, becauſe we go -up in ſeveral to 
the ſpring head, or at leaſt as far towards it, 
as the Author of all nature thought it neceſſa- 
ry that creatures in our rank of being ſhould 
go. lt is a {ſtrong inſtance of the perverſity 
of the human will, but it is true in fact, that 
men attempt often to go beyond nature, for no 
better a reaſon than this, becauſe they cannot 
go up to it; or than this, becauſe they do not 
find that t. to be, which imagiration had told them 
might 
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might be. Theſe men are metaphyſicians, and 
by this method rhey have fallen at all times in- 
to error, or into ſomething worſe perhaps than 
error, but worſe ſurely than ignorance, into doubt, 
perplexity, needleſs diſquiſitions, and endleſs dif- 
putation. Thus it has fared with the greateſt 
ſcholars, and with men of the niceſt diſcernment 
and acuteneſs, with CuDwor TH, for inſtance, 
and with CLARKE. In all theſe caſes, the ſafeſt 
ſide is that of ignorance : if he may be called 
ignorant, who keeps within the obvious bounds 
of nature and truth, and preſumes to continue 
the purſuit of knowledge no further. Ignorance 
belongs more properly to him who is thought 
to know, whilſt he tranſgreſſes theſe bounds, and 
calls every hypotheſis a demonſtration. | 
Thar the philoſophers we have mentioned 
are guilty of this abſurdity, has been ſhewn ; and 
it would not be hard to ſhew, by many proofs, 
that whilſt they pretend to eſtabliſh morality, 


they do real injury to theiſm. They make the 


incomprehenſible Being, in a certain ſenſe, too 
comprehenſible, and the knowledge of the all- 
perfect Being too nearly allied to the imper- 
fection of the human. 

THinGs are what they are by nature, not by 
will, ſays Cupwok run. Would it not be more 
conſiſtent with theiſm, to ſay, things are what 
they are by immutable natures, which the will 
of God has given them? Would it not be more 
within the bounds of human conception, and there - 
fore more reaſonable, to ſay, that God conſtitu- 
ted theſe natures in conſtituting this ſyſtem, than 
to aſſume that theſe natures, which are contained 
in our ſyſtem, and to the knowledge of which 
we arrive no other way than by the gradual 
knowledge that we acquire of our ſyſtem, are 
independently on it and on the God who meer. it ? 

\ HE 
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Tur reaſon of things, deduced from their 
difference, from their different relations, and 
the different conſequences of their applications, 
may be ſufficient for the atheiſt. He may refer 
the whole to the powers and operations of ſome- 
thing, he knows not what, but ſomething ſelf-ex- 
iſtent and eternal, which he thinks fit to call the 
univerſe, or univerſal nature. The theiſt is not 
ſo content. The reaſon of things is to him that 
clue by which he conducts himſelf in diſcovering 
the exiſtence of God, and the will of God, as 
far as man is an object of it. But the will of 
God is ſomething leſs, and the reaſon of things 
is ſomething more, in the eſteem of ſuch of 
theſe men as call themſelves divines. An eter- 
nal reaſon of things, ariſing from their independ- 
ent natures, and known to man as well asfo God, 
is, according to theſe philoſophers and divines, 
the true criterion of moral good and evil, the 
rule by which the Creator and the creature are 
obliged alike to act; with this difference ariſing 
from the per fections of one and the imperfections - 
of the other, God cannot act otherwiſe, man may. 
Is it not to be apprehended that men, tainted 
with ſuch notions as theſe, will reaſon conſtant- 
ly a priori, and from them, down to their mo- 
ral obligations: the conſequence of which may be, 
that theſe obligations will become as unfixed and 
as fluctuating in their minds, as general and ab- 
ſtract ideas uſually are? Is it not to be ap- 
prehended, that they will never condeſcend to 
reaſon a poſteriori, and from the actual conſtitu- 
tion of things, up to the will of God and the 
duty of man; the conſequence of which would 
be to eſtabliſh a rule of judgment concerning 
the great principles of moral obligations, as in- 
variable as the obligations themſelves? 

THesE metaphyſical divines are, for this rea- 

; ſon, 
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ſon, the more to be condemned, that, wailſt they 
pretend to knowledge, that neither men nor an- 


gels, I preſume, are capable of having, know- 


Jedge of divine ideas, and of the rule by which 
infinite wiſdom governs, and whilſt they would 
entice us by learned language, vague expreſſions, 
and falſe airs of demonſtration, to ſeek the laws 
of our nature out of the ſcene of our nature, 
and beyond the reach of any clear conceptions 
we are able -to have; this very law 1s enacted 
in all the works of God, promulgated in terms 
the moſt proportionable to human conception, 
and writ in characters ſo plain that he who runs 
may read them. 

Tur great principles of moral truth are as 
much ſounded in the nature of things, as thoſe 
of mathematical truth: and 1t 1s not a little leſs 
abſurd to contradict the former by our words or 
actions, than to deny the latter. If the latter of 
theſe have an advantage in this reſpect, that the 
demonſtrations of them are carried on with great- 
er ſteadineſs and preciſion, by the immediate and 
joint aſſiſtance of ſenſe and intellect; the for- 
mer have an advantage, for ſuch it may be 
reckoned, of an other kind. We perceive the 
truth- of both with equal evidence; but as the 
former are much more important to us than the 
latter, we: may be ignorant of all mathemati- 
cal, we cannot be fo of all moral truth. We 
diſcover one, the other dilcovers itſelf ; it ob- 
trudes itſelf on the mind, and the mind perceives 
it with greater ſatisfaction. He who demonſt- 
rates that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, or that a ſquare is double 
toa triangle of equal baſe and height; has a 
dry inward complacency. But he who contem- 
Plates the obvious advantages of benevolence and 


Juſtice to ſociety, and of ſociety to mankind, 


will 


1 
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will feel a pleaſure much more ſenſtble : and 
the ſame proportion will hold in all the progreſs 


the mind makes to diſcover mathematical and 


moral truth, 


III. 


F any man ſhould advance, that we ought to 
proceed on the known principles of mathema- 
tics, not becauſe there are ſuch in nature, but 


becauſe mathematicians have made an agree- - 


ment or compact to proceed upon them as if 
there were ſuch, I ſuſpe&t that he would be 
eſteemed mad. What then was Hosses, his pre- 
deceſſors, and his ſucceſſors, who affirmed that 
all diſtinction between moral good and evil, 
juſt and unjuſt, is eſtabliſhed ſolely by civil 
inſtitution; and that our moral obligations are 
derived from the laws of ſociety, not from the 
law of nature? This extravagant ſyſtem has 
been over and over refuted by many writers of 
our own and other countries. Some reflections, 
ſuch as my firſt thoughts ſuggeſt to me, I too 
will beſtow upon it. They ſhall not be long, 
and whether they are new or no, they ſhall not 
be copied from any one, It ſeems then to me, 
that civil ſocieties could not have been formed, 
nor the diſtinction of juſt and unjuſt, nor the 
honeſtum and decorum of life have been eſta- 
bliſhed, if there had not been, antecedently, ſuch 
a law of nature as Hosses denies, and directly 
oppoſite. to that which he ſuppoſes. Your great 
predeceſſors, Ampnion and OrPHEvus, would 
have ſtrung their lyres to little purpoſe, if there 
had not been a correſponding uniſon in the hu- 
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man conſtitution. The letter of the fable would 
have proved true, as ſoon as the moral of it; 
ſtones would have leaped into order, and have 
builded themſelves into walls; tygers and wolves 
would have grown tame and have formed peace- 
ful ſocieties, as ſoon as men, if there had not 
been a law of nature peculiar to man: there was 
therefore ſuch a law. We may conſider man, 
in a ſtate of nature, as an artleſs, but we mult 
conſider him, in no ſtate, as an irfational crea- 
ture: and to have been ſuch a creature as Ho- 
BES repreſents him, he muſt have been rather 
irrational than artleſs. The proof that this phi- 
loſopher brings to ſhew that man is made by 
diſcipline, that is, the diſcipline of civil or po- 
litical government, and not by nature, fit for 
ſociety, is a ſtrange one indeed. He ſays, that 
Societies are confederacies,” which is true in a 
proper ſenſe: © That the force of the cenven- 
* tions by which they are framed is unknown 
to children and illiterate people, and the uti- 
lity of them to thoſe who never experienced 
the evils that ariſe from the want of ſocie- 
. that it is manifeſt therefore (all men 
* being born children) that all men are born 
unfit for ſociety, and that many, perhaps the 
greateſt number, remain ſome how or other 
unfit for it as long as they live; that all theſe 
however, the adult as well as infants, have 
the human nature:” and from hence he draws 
the concluſion I have mentioned. Now for thoſe 
who never experienced the evils that men are 
expoſed to out of ſociety, it is enough to ſay 
that they feel, and muſt feel, without the heip 
of this contraſt, unleſs they are. ideots, the be- 
nefits of ſociety , and for the reſt, his argument 
is no better than this would be: All men are 
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born infants, infants have not the uſe of ſpeech, 
ſome men are born dumb, and have it not du- 
ring their whole lives, men are therefore by 
their nature incapable, or unfit to ſpeak. If 
men were at any time, for years or ages, in 
that ſtate of war and confuſion which. HonBESs 
aſſumes to be their natural ſtate, it would not 
follow that every one had, by nature, a right 
to do what every one had, by particular cir- 
cumſtances and contingency of events, the pow- 
er to do. It would only follow, that inſtinct 
determines ſooner, and appetite and pailion more 
ſtrongly, than reaſon. It would only follow, 
that the ſpring of human nature exerted it's 
force, before the balance, which is deſigned to 
controul and regulate the impulſes of it, was put 
into activity, as it muſt be, according to the 
ſame nature, by time and experience. But the 
caſe aſſumed has no pretence to be admitted; 
neither is it poſſible to conceive, on any ſuppo- 
fition, ſuch a ſtate of mankind as the philoſo- 
pher of Malmesbury had figured to himſelf. 
However vou ſuppoſe the human race to have 
begun. ſocieties, little indeed, but focieties ſtill, 
muſt have been co-eval with it. If there was a 
firſt man and a firſt woman, they and their 
children (for theſe could not nurſe and edueate 
themſelves) muſt have conſtituted a firſt ſocie- 
ty. If numbers of men and women' ſprung out 
of the earth at once, there might be ſome con- 
teſts among the men about theſe primitive ladies, 
and ſome violence might be employed, and ſome 
confuſion might ariſe, in the immediate hurry of 
copulation. But after that, the ſame initinQ,whi. h 
had cauſed variance, would have formed focteties. 
Families would have been ſoon raiſed, and the 
| | authority 
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authority, ſubordination, order, and union, ne- 
ceſſary for their well being, mult have follow- 
ed naturallv, as we may obſerve that they do 
among the moſt ſavage people, Men never were, 


becauſe they could never ſubſiſt, in a ſtate of 


abſolute individuality. Self-love, directed by in- 
ſtint to mutual pleaſure, made the union of 
man and woman. Self-love made that of parents 
and children. Self-love begat ſociability; and 
reaſon, a principle of human, nature, as well as 
inſtinct, improved it. Reaſon improved it, ex- 
tended it to relations more remote, and united 
ſeveral families into one community, as inſtinct 
had united ſeveral individuals into one family. 
Reaſon performed this by the help of experience: 
and what is the effect of experience? It is not 
to make any thing new in nature, it is to diſ- 
cover what was in nature, tho unobſerved before, 
We might ſay as truly that Cos uuns diſcover- 
ed a new world, in the abſolute as well as rela- 
tive ſenſe of the word, as to ſay with Hops, 
that when men diſtinguiſhed between juſt and 
unjuſt, and made laws and inſtitutions on that 
dittinCion, they made that to be juſt or unjuſt 
which was indifferent before. The natural ob- 
ligation to exerciſe benevolence, to adminiſter 


Juſtice, and to keep compacts, is as evident to 


human reaſon, as the deſire of happineſs is agree- 


4 able to human inſtinct. We deſire by inſtinct, 


we acquire by reaſon. The natural deſire leads 
us neceſſarily to the natural obligation: and we 
proceed, in this caſe, from intaitive to demonſt- 
rative knowledge, by the ſame ſure ſleps, by 
which we proceed from the knowledge of our 
own, to that of God's exiſtence. The lav of na- 
ture, or of right reaſon, is the real original of all 
poltive laws. Such it appeared to Tully =. 
| Ergo 
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* Ergo eſt lex,” ſays he, © juſtorum injuſtorum- 
« que diſtinctio ad illam antiquiſſimam et rerum 
* omnium principem expreſſa naturam, ad quam 
leges hominum diriguntur.” As the civil laws 
derive their authority from a conformity to this 
original, ſo it is their real, or ſuppoſed tendency 
to the ſame end that induces men to ſubmit to 
them. Tully b ſhall ſupport my opinion again. 
It is certain, according to him, that they who 
gave laws to mankind © populis oſtendiſſe ſe ea 
* ſcripturos atque laturos, quibus illi adſcriptis 


ſuſceptiſque honeſtè beatèque viverent“. 
LET 


De Leg. Lib. ii. 


Tho would not take TULLY for my guide in matters 
of the firſt philoſophy, yet his opinions are often true, and his 
authority 1s always of weight, if not to determine, yet to 
confirm us, on ſuch ſubjects as theſe. It does ſo very reaſon- 
ably in the notions that are advanced, and implied in this pa- 
ragraph. They who aſſume that the will of a ſuperior can 
alone conſtitute obligation, do really trifle, and miſtake too 
groſſly; ſince not only a moral obligation may exiſt without a 
law, buta law may be ſuch as to create no moral obligation, 
W hen we ſpeak of moral obligations, either we mean __ 
or we mean that we are tied, bound, and under an internal, 
that is, a moral neceſſity of conforming ourſelves to thoſe 
rules which are expreſſed in the conſtitution of our nature. 
and on the cbſervation of which the happineſs of our kind 
depends, Reaſon is in this caſe the obliger. A rational crea- 
ture is the obliged ; and he is fo obliged.as no law, made 
by mere will, can of itſelf oblige, he mere will of a 
legiſlator may conſtrain, may force, may create an outward, 
a phyſical neceſſity, but this neceſſity implies no obligation; 
and if king lords and commons had enaQted, that when pa- 
rents lived to the age of fourſcore their children ſhould put 
them to death, you would not have thought yourſelf under 
an W of putting your old mother to death. In ſhort, 
human laws are in a firſt conſideration nothing more than 
the dictates of will, the will of a legiſlator, enforced by ſu- 
perior power; and in a ſecond, they may acquire, or not 
acquire, the right of obliging, as they have the power of 
forcing. But this order is inverted in the divine law of na- 


ture. The moral neceſſity of acting agreeably to it, in 5 
| | er 
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Lr it not be ſaid, that men have been 
ſometimes ſeduced, and ſometimes forced to re- 
ceive the will of other men for law: that this 
has been done without any regard to the law 
of nature, and might have been done juſt as 
effectually on the ſuppoſition of no ſuch law. 
Reaſon will tell us, that it cannot, and expe- 
rience that it has not been ſo done, whatever 
appearances might have ſtruck thoſe who do not 
look far enough back to the cauſes of things. 
Men are not attracted by ſounds or odors, nor 
hived like bees; and, far from ſubmitting to 
civil laws made by mere will, they have ſubmit- 
ted to theſe, that they might not be governed 
by mere will. That fraud and force hold men 
in ſubjection, I do not deny, the firſt princi- 
pally to eccleſiaſtical, and both to civil tyran- 
ny. But this I deny, that fraud and force were 
ſufficient of themſelves, and the true, ſole, and 
original means of ſubmitting men to ſuch ty- 
ranny. 

I sHALL not ſpeak here of religious tyran- 
ny, the firſt, and, with reſpect to the authori- 
ty it prophanes, the moſt audacious offspring 
of fraud. Enough has been ſaid on that ſub- 
jet in another Eſſay. Here I confine myſelf 
to civil inſtitutions and civil government alone, 
and I reſt aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange perverſion 
of reaſon in thoſe men, who make the abuſe of 
natural law, as far as they can, paſs for the ori- 
ginal of all law. Could the 'fraud, or, if you 
will ſoften the terms, the art of legiſla tors have 


impoſed 


der to ſecure that happineſs which we are determined irreſiſt 
1bly to deſire, is a firſt conſideration, and is alone ſufficient to 
create obligation. In diſcovering this law we are led to diſco- 
ver the legiſlator, and will is added to inveſt obligation with. 
all the forms of law, the will of that being who conſtituted 
the obligation When he made the human ſyſtem, and who, by 
conſtituting the obligation, made and promulgated the Jaw. 
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impoſed originally for laws the dictates of 
mere will? Certainly not. Mere will would 
have revolted mankind from them, if it had ap- 
peared to be ſuch : and it would have appear- 
ed to be ſuch, if there had not been, in the 
nature of things, and in the reaſon of man, a 
law which ſometimes gave, and always ſeemed 
to give a ſanction to their laws. What there- 
fore could fraud do, or has fraud done, in this 
reſpect ? Nothing more than this. When rea- 
ſon and experience determined men to walk 
in thoſe paths which the law of nature points 
out, and which lead to the happineſs of their 
kind; fraud, like an unfaithful guide, led them 
inſenſibly into others. Nature directed them to 
unite in ſocieties, and to ſubmit to civil laws, 
from their common utility. Fraud betrayed them 
into the tyranny of mere will, and when various 
iaſtitutions and various cuſtoms had made them 
loſe fight of the law of their nature, it was 
not hard to perſuade them that the dictates of will, 
deligned for particular not common utility, and 
even repugnant to this law, were deduced from 
it. Thus again, as to force. When abſolute 
power is once eſtabliſhed, it may impoſe arbitra- 
ry will for law. It cannot make things juſt or 
unjuſt, nor create natures, that exiſted before 
government itſelf. But as they were ill obſerv- 
ed then, they may be ill defined now, in parti- 
cular inſtances. The unjuſt may paſs for what 
it is in ſome caſes, and be decreed juſt in others: 
and thus, civil laws, not only may, but do very 
frequently, conſound the diſtinction that nature 
has made, the very diſtinction which is ſo falſe- 
ly aſcribed to their ſole authority. But what- 
ever abſolute power does when it is eſtabliſhed, 
how could it be eſtabliſhed originally. and ina 
ſtate of nature like that which is ſuppoſed? 

Abſoluts 
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Abſolute power muſt have been acquired by ſu- 
perior force, and ſuperior force by ſuperior num- 
bers. Still the queſtion will retura, how were 
theſe ſuperior numbers collected in one intereſt, 
and under one direction? They could not be 
ſo originally by force; for force ſuppoſes them, 
and is derived from them. HemcvuLts might 
have travelled with his club in his hand, from 
the eaſt to the weſt : his club might have deſtroy- 
ed here and there a monſter, but would have 
formed a ſociety no where. N othing but conſent 
can form originally collective bodies of men. 
Nothing but conſent, therefore, to which men 
are determined by the ſociability of their nature, 
by an antecedent law, could have raiſed an ar- 
my, or created that force by which it is aſſumed 


that all laws, thoſe we call civil and thoſe we call 


natural, were alike impoſed on mankind. 

Ox the whole, as faſt as families united in 
larger ſocieties, and the ſame plain and ſimple 
rules, the firſt rudiments of natural law, that 
had been ſufficient under paternal government, 


vere ſo no longer, but required greater exten- 


ſion and a greater variety of application. Philo- 
ſophers and legiſlators aroſe, conſtituted govern- 
ments, and made laws wiſely and unwiſely, 
agreeably and diſagreeably to the nature of things, 
according to the general imperfection of human 
productions: but there would have been no ſo- 
cieties to whom laws might be given, no pretence 
to give them, no diſpoſition to receive them, 
if there had not been a primaeval law, a law 
by which the families of men were governed in 
that ſtate which we commonly call. a ſtate of 
nature, and which laid the principles of ſuture 
government in another ſtate, to which they were 
advancing gradually. This primaeval law is. 
has 


Vor. V. 
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has ſubjected his human creatures, are contained. 
Civil laws are the gloſſes which ſometimes ex- 
plain and ſometimes perplex it, which men make, 
and men may alter at their will; whilſt the 
other remains immutable like that of God. Hon- 
BES ſeems to admit this primaeval law, and to 
give up his own doctrine in that place of his 
book de cive” where he ſpeaks to this effect, 
for I quote here upon my memory, “that men 
* were obliged to enter into compacts to pre- 
ſerve one another, and to ſeek peace wher- 
ever it could be had, in order to prevent 
the miſchtef and deſolation which would at- 
tend his imaginary ſtate of nature.” Now 
if ſome things were fit to be prevented, ſome 
things were unfit to be done, in the fuppoſed 
ſtate of nature; from whence it follows, that 
the diſtinction between juſt and unjuſt was made 
before governments were inſtituted, or legiſlators 
made it, which the ſame Mr. Ho BES denies. 

I coxcLupeE my reflections by obſerving, 
that the whole hypotheſis ſeems to be raiſed on 
three great miſtakes. It conſiders man, in the 
ftate of nature, under the direction of his appe- 
tites alone, and going out of that ſtate aſſoon 
as he begins to exerciſe his reaſon ; altho Hos- 
BES fays, inconſiſtently enough on ſome occafi- 
ons, that right reaſon is the rule of human ac- 
rions, even antecedently to civil laws. But to 
think rightly of man in this very ſtate, we ought 
to conſider him under the actual direQion of all 
his natural faculties, of his reaſon as well as his 
appetites, of his reaſon artleſs indeed and untu- 
tored by experience, but therefore undebauched 
likewiſe, and in all caſes ſufficient to demonſtrate 
to him the firſt general and obvious principles 
on which the happineſs of his kind is builded, 
and to which he is plainly and ſtrongly — 
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by the neceſſities of his nature. In the next place, 
this hypotheſis conſiders each man as an indivi- 
dual, no more a member of the great common- 
wealth of mankind than of any particular com- 
monwealth, it ſuppoſes him to have a right to 
every thing, and to be a rival and enemy on 
that account to every other man; whereas it is 


not more evident that we are born to walk with 


our legs, and to handle things with our hands, 
than it is that we are born to aſſiſt, and to be 
aſiſtzd by one another. It is not more plain 
that each man cannot enjoy every thing, than 
it is that each man has not an unlimited right 
to enjoy every thing, or that the right of each 
man, where things are common, is limited by 
his real wants. It did not require more ſaga- 
city to diſcover theſe truths in a ſtate of nature, 
than it did to reaſon and to act as unnaturally 
as mankind muſt have done in a perpetual round 
of jealouſy, precaution, and deſign, according 
to their plan of life, ſuch as Horsrs had ima- 
gined. In the next and laſt place, this hypo- 
theſis confounds the ideas of original laws, and 
of laws made to explain and renew theſe. It 
does this unneceſlarily too, unleſs we ſuppoſe this 
philoſopher to have been fo abſolutely an atheiſt, 
that he was forced by his ſyſtem to ' aſcribe the 
obligation of all law to man and not to God: 
for nothing can be better founded, nor more 
conſequential, in the reaſon of all thoſe who ac- 
knowledge ſuch a being than this opinion that 
the author of all nature, having given to his 
different creatures different natures, according to 
the different purpoſes for which they were de- 
ſigned in the ſcheme of his providence, and eve- 
ry one of theſe natures including it's own pe- 
culiar law, whether that of inſtin& or that of 
reaſon, the moſt rational of his human creatures 
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eſtabliſhed from time to time rules of conducł 
and government conformable to it, and which 
are in particular inſtances ſo many republicati- 
ons of it. To uſe an obvious and familiar ex- 
ample: the ſame rights of Engliſhmen, which 
were ſettled by the great charter, have been 
enacted over again by many particular laws. 
Would Mr. Homes * dated theſe rights, if 
he had admitted them, from theſe later Eur 2 
He would not moſt certainly. 

To conclude therefore, nothing of this kind 
can deſerve our attention more, becauſe nothing 
can contribute more to keep us within the gol- 
den mean of truth, than to obſerve the ſtrange 
extremes into which philoſophers are carried, 
hy prefumption, by an affectation of ſingulari- 
ty, and by other motives, little leſs inexcuſable, 
tho in appearance more plauſible, Thus they 
are carried, in the inftance before us, ſome to 
ſet the principles of morality out of our fight 
and their own too, whilſt they aſſume them to 
he derived from eternal natures, independent on 
the will of God; ſome, to lay theſe principles 
as much too low, as low as the level of human 
policy, whilſt they aſſume them to be nominal 
natures, dependent on the will of man; ſome, 
to inſiſt that God wills we ſhould follow, in cur 
moral conduct, the ſame eternal rule which he 
follows himſelf, in the government of the uni- 
verſe; and ſome. to affirm, that far from having 
any rule at all, every thing is indifferent in it's 
nature, and man by nature a lawleſs favage. 
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Fen cenſuring thele extremes, it becomes 
proper to inquire, a little mote particular- 
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ly, what- the truth is which lies between them, 
how the laws of nature develops themſelves to 
W the human underſtanding, how ſelf- love leads to 
ſociability, and the moſt confined principle ex- 
tends itſelf to be that which connects the whole 
race of mankind. / Put before I fay any thing 
further on theſe ſubjects, I muſt give ſome an- 
wer to a query which our good friend the B. 
of C. makes. The query is this, © Whether 
= © there is any abſurdity in ſuppoſing that 
& man ſhould imitate the author of nature, fo 
far as he is able?” This is ſaid to be“ not 
only agreeable to the chriſtian plan, but alſo 
* to that of the Stoics.” See Balbus, in Tully 
de Nat. Deorum. | | 
Is anſwer to this query I confeſs, and think 
myſelf obliged in conſcience to confeſs, that I 
hold it to be abſurd, and worſe than abſurd to 
aſſert, that man can imitate God, except 1n a 
ſenſe ſo very remote, and ſo improper, that the 
expreſſion; ſhould never be uſed, and much leſs 
ſuch a duty be recommended. Divines have 
diſtinguiſhed, in their bold analyſes, between 
God's phyfical and his moral attributes, for which 
diſtinction, tho I ſee ſeveral theological, I do not 
ſee one religious purpoſe that it is neceſſary to 
anſwer. But the diſtinction once made by theic 
ſupreme authority, tho they admit that we can- 
not imitate God in the exerciſe of the former, 
they inſiſt that we can, and ought to imitite 
him in the exerciſe of the latter; and to com- 
pleat this proof, that conſiſts of affirmation ra- 
ther than argument, they maintain, at leaſt 
CLARKE® does ſo very peremptorily, that the 
divine moral attributes, thag- is, holineſs, good- 
neſs, Juſtice, righteouſneſs, and truth, are the 
very ſame in God as they are in our id-as. 
Nay he adds, that God, out of a tender and 
. 5 he arty 
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hearty concern for the happineſs of man, (ſtrange 
words to be applied to the Supreme Being!) 
deſires to be imitated by him in thoſe perfec- 
tions, which are the foundation of his own un- 
changeable happineſs. 

Wuen they diſtinguiſh thus between the phy- 
ſical and moral attributes, it is plain that they 
ſee how abſurd they would appear, if they pro- 
poſed to creatures, conſcious of their corporeal 
and mental weakneſs, to imitate, even ſo far as 
they are able or in any degree, infinite power 
and wiſdom; which would be a ridiculous mi- 
mickry, not a real imitation. When they pro- 
poſe this imitation of the moral attributes, they 
flatter themſelves that the ridicule will be leſs 
liable to obſervation. Theſe attributes are leſs 
ſo, and they can make, by the help of their 
precarious metaphyſical and logical reaſonings, 
ſuch repreſentations of them as may ſeem to ren- 
der them imitable by man. But they would do 
well to conſider, that if the moral attributes 
were demonſtrated by arguments 4 priori, and 
they are not ſo even by them, to be the ſame 
in God as they are in our ideas, yet this general 
aſſurance would be. far from making them ob- 
jets of human imitation. To be ſuch, they 
muſt be known a poſteriori, like his phyſical 
attributes; for we can have no knowledge of 
either, except that which ſenſe and Experience 
give us. They mult be diſcerned in the works 
of God, and in the conduct of his providence ; 
and it is evident that they are not, cannot be 
ſo diſcerned in them as to be proper objects 
of our imitation; The divine attributes are ex- 
erciſed in ſuch innumerable relations abſolutely 
unknown to us, that tho we are ſure the exer- 
ciſe of them, in the immenſity of the univerſe, 
is W directed by the all- perfect Being ho 
that 
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that which is fitteſt to be done on the whole; 
yet the notions of created beings who ſee them 
in one relation alone, like us, cannot be applied 
to them with any propriety; nor with any cer- 
tainty ſufficient to make them objects of their 
imitation. This is ſo true, that in many caſes 
we ſhould act in direct contradiction to the law 
of our nature, if we made the conduct of divine 
providence the rule of ours. God makes his 
ſun to riſe upon the evil and the good, and he 
ſends rain on the juſt and the unjuſt. He in- 
volves the innocent with the guilty in great ca- 
lamities: and there is no theme on which di 
vines enlarge more pathetically than on the un- 
juſt diſtribution of good and evil, when they 
join with the atheiſts, tho for different purpoſes, 
in one common cry. Are theſe appearances, 
however conſtant ſome, and howeyer frequent 
others of them may be, to ſtand as objects that 
we are to imitate in our moral conduct? I think 
no man will ſay that they are, except thoſe who 
have ſo little regard to conſiſtency that they 
propoſe the firſt to our imitation, whilit they 
aggravate the two laſt to ſuch a degree, that 
they aſſume che juſtice and goodneſs of God's 
diſpenſations, in this ſyſtem, to be capable of no 
other vindication than that which ſuppoſes ano- 
ther. Theſe writers and preachers therefore muſt 
mean, when they exhort us to imitate God, not 
the God whom we ſee in his works, and in all 
that his providence orders or permits, but the 
God who appears in their repreſentations of him, 
and who is often ſuch a God as no pious theiſt 
can acknowledge. ; 

When BALzus, ſince BALBus is cited on this 
occaſion, endeavours to prove the world a wiſe 
being and a God, he ſays, ſpeaking after Cyr v- 
SIPPUS, © ipſe autem homo ortus eſt ad muns 
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„dum contemplandum & imitandum.” He is 
born to do this, fo far as he is able; for the world 
is perfect, and he is only © quædam particula 
« perle. He has only a participation, our 
divines would ſay, of the divine perfections. 
Further on, the fame BaLBus, being to. prove 
that the world is governed by the providence 
of the gods, aflumes that the gods muſt be 
non ſolum animantes ſed etiam rationis com- 
** potes,” and that they muſt live together in a 
ſort of civil ſociety, governing the world Hike 
one common republic or city. From hence it 
follows, he ſays, that there is the ſame reaſon, 
the ſame truth, and the ſame law of right and 
wrong, © utrobique,” both in God and man. 
'Fhe wiſdom, the reafon, the prudence of the 
gods are greater indeed, tho of the ſame kind; 
and ſince thefe are employed by them in max- 
« imis & optimis rebus, they muſt be employ- 
ed of neceſſity in the government of the world; 
becauſe nothing can be greater nor better than 
the world,“ nec majus, 1 melius mundo.“ 
Theſe are all the paſſages I recollect, where 
BaLzus ſpeaks of any thing pertinent to the pre- 
ſent queſtion; and I cannot find any thing in 
them that is favorable to the doctrine taught by 
platonic and chriſtian divines, about our obli- 
gation to imitate God. I am forry to find too, 
that this doctrine is more extravagant than the 
extravagancies of the ſtoics. To maintain, that 
the material world is a divine animal, a wiſe 
being, and a god, is blaſphemous and abſurd. 
But to ſay, that man is born to contemplate, 
and imitate the world, may admit of a very 
good ſenſe, with a little interpretation ; ſince it 
may be made to ſignify, what it would be better 
to expreſs plaialy, that man is born to contem- 
Plate the world, and to conform his behaviour 
| to 
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to the will of God, that is manifeſted, relative- 
ly to man, in the conſtitution of it. Thus the 
doctrine of Balnus may receive a reaſonable inter- 
pretation, which, I am ſure, that of Clarks 
and other chriſtian divines cannot; and, beſides, 
it will afford as much pathetic matter“ per 
la predica” with the advantage of being true, 
as the other, which, however piouſly intended 
or heard, is falſe and prophane. 2 1H] 

Tur man, who neglects the duties of natu- 
ral religion and the obligations of morality, acts 
againſt his nature, and lives in open defiance 
to the author of it. God declares for one or- 
der of things, he for another. God blends to- 
gether the duty and intereſt of his creature; 
his creature ſeparares them, deſpiſes the duty, 
and propoſes to himſelf another intereſt, He, 
who acts in a conformity to the nature of thi | 
carries on the ſyſtem of God, and cooperates 
with him: and furely to put the ſyſtem of di- 
vine wiſdom in execution, and to cooperate with 
the creator, is honor enough for the creature. 
Thus we may attain te the perfection of our. * 
nature, and, by pretending to no more, we may * 
do it real honor: whereas, by aſſuming that we b 
imitate God, we give the ſtrongeſt proof of tlie 
imperfection of our nature, u hilſt we neglect 
the real, and aſpire vainly at a mock honor; 
as pride, ſeduced by adulation, is prone to do; 
and as religious pride, wrought up hy ſelf- con- 
ceit into enthuſiaſm, docs above all others. 
who encourage and flatter this pride, like Ci. Xx RE, 
are a ſort of eunomians, and boaft, like the 
founder of that ſe, and the faſt friend of the 
arians, that they know God as well as he knows 
himſelf. | : 

HxaArnEx divines were very far from havin 
the ſame preſumption. The Gods they pretend- 
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ed to know were inmates in one great houſe 
with men, or fellow citizens of one great city. 
Such Gods they might pretend to know, and to 


imitate too. But we ſhall not find that thoſe of 


them, who acknowledged, beſides theſe inferior 
generated Gods, one ſupreme ungenerated Being, 
preſumed to claim any ſuch intimate acquaint- 
ance with him. On the contrary, they ſuppoſed 
him to be above all human conception, and there- 
fore above all human imitation. He did not 
ſtand, in their ideas of him, even in the relation 
to man of creator or governor, except he might 
be ſaid to ſtand immediately, through theſe in- 
ferior divinities, in that relation: and thus we 
have another inſtance of the ſtrange extremes 
into which philoſophers run. Theſe extremes 
would be avoided, if they could content them— 
ſelves to know God, as he has thought fit to be 
known by them: and why are they not, divines 
eſpecially, ſo content? He appears in his works, 
and by eaſy deductions from our knowledge of 
them, to be the firſt, ſelf-exiſtent, intelligent 


cauſe of all things, a Being of infinite wiſdom 


and power, and therefore an object, to all rati- 


onal creatures, not of curioſity but of awe, of 
reverence, of adoration, of gratitude, of obedience, 


and reſignation. To what purpoſe then do di- 
vines contend to make him an obje& of human 
imitation, by deductions from his nature and at- 
tributes, independently of his works, by which 
alone they can have the little, inadequate, gene- 
ral, but ſufficient, knowledge of his nature and 
attributes that has been mentioned? Do they 
hope to carry theiſm, and the obligations of na- 
tural'religion further, by nice metaphyſical ſpe- 
culations, hard to underſtand, and inconcluſive 
when they are underitood, than by thoſe obvi- 

ous Profs which God has proportioned to the 
comprehenſion 
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comprehenſion of every man ? I conclude there- 
fore my anſwer to this query, by aſking, in my 
turn, our excellent friend, whether the doctrine 
of imitating God, even ſo far as we are able, 
does not tend to draw men off unneceſſarily, 
and, if I may ſay ſo, wantonly, from real know- 
ledge, into thoſe abſtractions that have led fo 
many to confound the divine and the human 
nature, to imagine an uninterrupted ſcale of in- 
telligence from man up to God, to flatter them - 
ſelves with notions, not only of imitating him, 
but of being united to him, and to invent or 
adopt, in the licentiouſneſs of imagination, all 
that metaphyſical and myſtical blaſphemy which 
has paſſed for the moſt ſublime theology. 


V. 


HAT has been ſaid in anſwer to the que- 

\ \ ry about imitating God, is not remote 
from the ſubject we are upon, tho it may ſeem 
a digreſſion, ſince it tends to lay the principles of 
natural law on their true foundation. All that can 
be ſaid, to any real and uſeful purpoſe, concern- 
ing this law, is extremely plain. It lies too in a 
very narrow compaſs; and yet what volumes have 
been written, what diſputes have ariſen, about it; 
whilſt men have been, as authors are commonly, 
much more intent to ſhew their l-arning or acute- 
neſs, than to ſet their ſubject in a clear and ſuf- 
ficient light. A ſuperfluous glare not only tices, 
but offuſques, the intellectual fight ; and of this 
there are examples to be found. But the writers 
I ſpeak of here, ſeem oftner to do like the ſchool- 
men, of whom my lord Bacon ſays very wit- 
tily and juſtly, that inſtead of ſetting up a light 
ſufficient to enlighten a large room, they go about 


with 
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with a ſmall taper, and, whilſt they illuminate 
one corher, darken the reſt. He ſays very tru- 
Iy, that the y break the ſolidity of ſcience by 
the minuteneſs of their queſtions; and, we may 
add as truly, that the learned perſons I intend 
here, of both forts, puzzle and perplex the plain- 
eſt thing in the world; ſometimes by citations 
little to the purpoſe, or of little authority ; 
fornetimes by a great apparatus of abſtract rea- 
ſoning, and by dint of explanation. Read Ski- 
DEN, read GroTius, read CuMBetRLAND, read 
PuryENDoORF, to mention no others, if you have 
leiſute and patience for it: and after you have 
done fo, I will appeal to you for the truth of 
the judgment I make. There are many curious 
reſearches, no doubt, and many excellent ob- 
ſervations in theſe writers; but they ſeem to 
be great writers on this ſubject by much the 
ſame right, as he might be called a great tra- 
yeller, who ſhould go from London to Paris by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

AmoxG all the trifling queſtions, that have 
been raiſed concerning the law of nature, none 
is more triling than the cavil made at the very 
expreflion. It is futile and pedantic, and would 
not deſerve of itſelf even the little notice that 
J have taken of it occaſionally. But the ill 
conſequence of admitting it, with reſpect to the 
original and univerſal obligation of the law, 
makes it deſerye refutation. Hozzrs uſed the 
term, tho he denied the thing. His point of 
view was to derive all law from the authority 
of the civil magiſtrate; and therefore, tho he ac- 
knowledged right reaſon to be the role, he would 
not allow it to be the law, of tine actions. 
But the inſtances he brings in proof are nothing 
to the purpoſe. The laws of nature, taught by 
Fan in their writings, are not therefore 

written 
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written laws; nor are the writings of lawyers ſuch, 
for want of a fupreme authority, ob defectum auc- 
« toritatis ſummæ.“ No doubt they are not. But if 
they are conformable to the nature of things, they 
have an authority ſuperior to Hozses's ſupreme 
authority. The philoſophers and lawyers collect- 
ed them, God made them, and civil laws them- 
ſelves have no real, no intrinfical authority diſ- 
tin& from this. Nay, an avowed atheiſt might 
indulge us in the uſe of this term, like HonzEs, 
whether he was one or no, tho ſome. divines 
will not; for the rule of right reaſon mult a 
pear evident to him, if he reflects at. all on the 
nature of things, and not. the rule alone, but 
the happineſs or unhappinefs of, mankind, con- 
ſequenf to the obſervation or the breach of it; 
all which together, -he muſt own, would amount 
to a law, if he could bring himſelf to acknow- - 
"edge a lawgiver , and comes very near it, how- 
ever, in a large but proper ſenſe. How ſhould 
it not, when we collect this double ſanction 
from the ſame nature from whence we collect the 
rule ? | | 
SE1.Dex, much more orthodox than Honpes, 
in his firſt book © De Jure Nat. et Gent. juxta 
Diſ. Ebræor. where he treats this matter with 
that profuſion of learning which he pours ſortli 
on every occaſion, agrees that the principles of 
natural law were diſcovered by the right uſe of 
reaſon. But, after this, he endeavours to ſhew,. 
from the different and contrary placets of phile- 
ſophers, as well as inſtitutions of legiſlators, that 
reafon Cannot frame ſuch an uniform ſtated rule 
of right and wrong as this has been repreſented, 
nor much leſs a law without a legiſlative autho- 
rity: and he concludes, as every theiſt muſt, 
and as the Jews did, that God, who made the 


law 


cles, that are called 
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law, is certain; that he gave it, and ſtill gives 
it © perpetua indicatione,” is no leſs certain, 
but the manner in which he gave, and continues 
to give it, according to the Jews, is very far 
from being ſo. It is a rhapſody of aſſumed fact, 
and of ſuperſtitious and enthuſiaſtical notions, 
common to them, to ſeveral heathen philoſophers, 
to chriſtian fathers, to ſcholaſtic divines, to ma- 
hometan doctors, and arabian metaphyſicians. 
To lay the foundation of the laws of nature on 
ſuch vain hypotheſes, is to make the moſt impor- 
tant of human concerns ridiculous, the moſt diſ- 
tint and cleareſt ideas confuſed and obſcure, 
and, in a word, to hinder us from ſeeing truth 
itſelf in a clear liglit. 

Gop gave the law of nature, according to the 
rabinical doctrine, -by word of mouth to ADAM 
firſt, and to Noa afterwards; and the great 
principles of it were contained in the ſeven arti- 
* ſeptem praecepta Noa- 
* chidarum,” by whom they mean not Non 
and his immediate offspring alone, but the whole 
race of mankind. How the laſt of theſe laws, 
de membro animalis viventis non comedendo,“ 
came to be given to Apay, if it was not law- 
ful to eat any fleth, as they fay it was not in 
the antediluvian world, is not eatily explained. 
We may therefore ſuppoſe that they did not 
mean to include this article among the precepts 
given to Apam, tho an inconſiſtency never ſtop- 
ped the talmudiſts, and tho the rabbins blunder 
daily through many that are as obvious as this. 
The diſtinction they make between themſelves 
and all other 8 with reſpect to the divine 
communication of this law, is a little more intel- 
ligible. As they were deſcendants of Noa, 
this law was given to them in common with 
all men; and ſince there was no written law 
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before Mos Es, their patriarchs themſelves could 
have no other moral law than this tradition. 
But then, as they were a choſen people, ſelect- 
ed and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, 
God gave them, by his ſervant MosEs, a pecu- 
liar law: and thus they ſtood diltinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the Noachidæ, whom they called 
the Nations; as the Greeks had the ſolly to call 
every man a barbarian who was not a Greek, 


and as even the modern Italians, to ſay nothing 


of the old Romans, have ſometimes given the 
ſame appellation even to the molt civilized of 
their neighbours. 

AnoTHER way, by which, according to the 
ſame rabinical doctrine, the law of nature was 
and is communicated to man by God, is that 
of immediate or mediate inſpiration, in oppoſiti- 
on to mere rational faculties and operations. 
I call it inſpiration, becauſe the Jews imagined 
an “ intellectus agens,” or active ſpirit, by the 
influence or illumination of which, and in con- 
currence with which, the human underſtanding 
is made capable of knowing, not only the laws 
of nature, but all the principles of fcience, and 
deductions of reafon, which are the objects of 
it. This“ intellectus agens,” is ſometimes, and 
to them, God himſelf, by a particular pre:oga- 
tive belonging to their nation, © ex prerogativa 
gentis.“ To other men it is the miniſter of God, 
that illuminates their minds, like an intellectual 
ſun, by a force and with an authority derived 
from God. It was in the firſt way, no doubt, 
that AnRAHAMu diſcovered by philoſophical me- 
ditation, in the midit of Idolatry, the exiſtence 
of the one true God: and, to ſay the truth, the 
Jews ſhould be, by virtue of this prerogative, 
the moſt enlightened. and the moſt knowing 
people on carth; whereas they ſeem to have bcen 
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in all ages the very reverſe; before their cap- 
tivity, indocile and ignorant; after it, credulous 
and bigot, little curious of the real, much addict- 
ed to the imaginary ſciences that were cultivated 
by other nations. 
Tux entertained the notion of this ſecond 
kind of inſpiration later than that of the firſt, 
Juxta diſciplinam recentiorem,” ſays SELDEN : 
and it is no wonder that they did ſo. They had 
been uſed to think, that the divine preſence re- 
ſided amongſt them, and that they conſulted 
God by their high prieſt; that he Duke imme- 
diately to their Prophets, and exerciſed his pow- 
er immediately in the conduct of their affairs. 
But afterwards, tho he was near them ſtill, he 
was not ſo near them; and mediate inſpiration 
to illuminate their minds became neceſſary. Be- 
ſides, it was not till after their captivity that a 
more refined philoſophy, and notions more meta- 
pagical than any they had had before, began to 
introduced among them, whilſt they lived un- 
der the Seleucidæ and the Ptolemys, in ages when 
the firſt philoſophy was growing up to that pitch 
of enthuſiaſm and madneſs at which it arrived 
in the ſchool of Alexandria, and wherever the 
doctrines of the latter pythagoricians and plato- 
nicians prevailed. From hence, I ſuppoſe, it has 
happened, that this dogma of the rabbins bears ſo 
near a reſemblance to the opinions of the greek, 
and, in imitation of them, of the arabian meta- 
phyſicians, who confound together, with more 
difference of expreſſion than of meaning, if any 
of them can be ſaid properly to have had a 
meaning, the divine and human reaſon. But 
however all this may have been, the rabbins aſſert 
that the divine illuminating preſence, by which 
alone men are able to diſcover the law of nature, 
illuminated chiefly the deſcendants of Sn ne 
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of Seu, till the days in which the law was given 
by Moszs, when ſeven other prophets only aroſe 
among the nations; and that from this aera the 
divine illumination has ſeldom ſhined on any per- 
ſons except themſelves. So that, on this hypothe- 
ſis, no great improvement has been made in the 
ſciences ſince the days of Moss, except by the 

ews. C1 
: I nave drawn this ſketch from SELDEN, in 
order to contraſte the extravagancy of theſe noti- 


ons, which are derived from a true principle, 


that the law of nature is the law of God, with 
thoſe of Honszs, which are founded on this falſe 
principle, that the laws of nature are the laws of 
civil magiſtrates : and I conclude upon the whole 
that we ſhall do much better to truſt ourſelves 
than ſuch maſters, who lead us into error about 
the origin of natural law, or about the means of 
arriving at the knowledge of it. One makes the 
origin independent on God, and ſome divines do 
little leſs. Another makes the means of arriving 
at the knowledge independent on man, and above 


= the ſtrength of his natural reaſon , tho the author 
of nature has been graciouſly pleaſed to propor- 
tion them one to the other. If theſe doarines are 
gs hurtful in different reſpects, many words and 


much time are ſpent about others very little ne- 
ceſſary, about abſtract notions of moral entities, 
and about the cauſes of moral truth, concerning 
which we may eaſily fall into error (whilſt we 
can fall into none concerning the great principles 
of it) unleſs we have the light of that nature to 
which our ſearch is directed. The philoſopher 
may, becauſe he does this; I had almoſt ſaid 
muſt ; but the man of common ſenſe cannot 
err about theſe principles, tho he may remain in 
ignorance about ſome of them, for want of in- 
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VI. 


E T us take things then as we find them, 
more curious to know what is, than to ima-- 

gine what may be. Let us turn our eyes on our- 
felves, and conſider how we are made. We ſhall 
not find either the immediate or med ate illumi- 
nation, that is ſuppoſed to come to us from with- 
out, and independently on which it is ſuppoſed 
that the human mind can exerciſe no act of intel 
ligence: but we ſhall find, that there is ſuch a 
thing as natural reaſon, implanted in us by the 
author of our nature, whoſe progreſs and opera- 
tons, are known to us intuitively, and by the 
help of which we are able to acquire, not only 
moral, but every other human fcrence. 
ExPERIENCE and obſervation require time; 
and reaſon that collects from them, and is im- 
proved by them, comes ſlowly to our aſſiſtance. 
It would come too ſlowly, and want much 
of the power it has, weak and imperfect as that 
is, to regulate the conduct of human life, if the 
alwiſe creator had not implanted in ns another 
principle, that of ſelf-love, which is the original 
ſpring of human actions, under the direction of 
inſtinct firſt, and of reaſon afterwards. The firſt 
direction is common to all animals, even to thoſe 
that microſcopes alone can make viſible to the 
eye. The ſecond we fay is peculiar to man, and 
ſo we may probably enough, whether we con- 
ceive this faculty in man and beaſt to be wholly 
different in kind, or whether we conceive it to 
be vaſtly tranſcendent in man. 
* Homo animans quidem eſt,” Grotius ſpeaks?, 

. ſed eximium animans, multoque longius diſtans 
a cæteris 
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a cxteris omnibus, quam caeterorum genera inter 
ſe ditant.” I do not take this propoſition to be 
entirely true. It is impoſſible to obſerve the reſt 
of the animal kind, and not diſcern, in many of 
them, certain actions and rules of conduct that 
denote not only a more. extenſive and ſurer in- 
ſtint than we are conſcious of, but ſomething 
that appears rather a lower degree of reaſon, than 
a higher degree of inſtinct ; if we are able by 
obſervation alone, and without any communica- 
tion of their ideas, to dritinguiſh fo accurately. 
In all caſes, and in what manner ſoever it has 
been ordered by infinite wiſdom, there would be 
no difficulty in refuting, by particular facts, the 
gencral aſſertion of GroTivs, nor in ſhewing 
that the difference in this reſpect, between ſome 
men and ſome other animals, is naturally leſs 
than that between different ſpecies of animals, 
and even between animals of one ſpecies, between 
man and man at leaſt. Superior beings, who 
look down on our intellectual ſyſtem, will not 
find, I perſuade myſelf, fo great a diſtance be- 
tween a Gaſcon petit maitre and a monkey, or 
a German philoſopher and an elephant, what- 
ever partiality we may have for our own 
ſpecies, as they will find between thoſe men 
who are born to inſtruct, and thoſe who are 
born incapable of inſtruction. GRorius might 
have allowed other animals much more intel- 
ligence than he did; tho he allows them in a 
note, and on the authority of Pio and others, 
a little more than in his text. What the autho- 
rities of ancient authors ſignify in a matter fo no- 
torious, and ſo much within the obſervation of 
every age, I know not. But I know ſtill leſs 
what he means, when he ſays, quod in illis 
gquidem procedere credimus ex principio ali- 
quo intelligente extrinſeco, quia circa actus 
1 Ss Os | © alios 
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« alios iſtis neutiquam difficiliores par intelli- 
« gentia in illis non apparet.” If he had ſaid 
from an inward principle, “ex principio in- 
* trinſeco,” as he has been made to ſay 
ſome editions, he would have been intelligible, 
and would haye meaned very plainly a di- 
recting inſtinct, or a reaſoning faculty, much 
inferior to that of man, and variouſly im- 
planted in the animal kind, to direct their 
actions to their different ends: but this would 
have been inconſiſtent with his argument, and 
he would have contradicted himſelf. He ſaid 
therefore “ ex principio extrinfeco :” and what 
could he mean, by that? An outward force 
that impels or reſtrains them, and directs 
their conduct occaſionally, but not uniformly ? 
This would be too abſurd. Could he mean 
that immediate or mediate illumination from 
above, which the rabbins ſpeak of, and fup- 
poſe that animals receive from thence the in- 
telligence they want, in certain caſes, to ful- 
fil the law of their nature ; whilſt they are 
left deſtitute of any intelligence, in others? 
This would be ſtill more abſurd. Might it 
it not be dezmed prophane too among thoſe, 
who fear to proſtitute the divine action, as 
men who make hypotheſes in theology and 
philoſophy are apt to, do ? 

Tur ſureſt way of a avoiding ſuch abſurdities 
is to be neither dogmatical, nor even over cu- 
ricu3; and there is the leſs temptation to be 
either, on this ſubject, becauſe the principles 
of the obligation of natural law, as far as we 
are concerned to know them, are extremely 
obvious. Inſtinct precedes reaſon in man. It 
ſupplies the want, or the imperfection of it 
in other animals. Should we venture to refine 


a little further on appearances, we might gueſs. 
that 
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that as the reaſon of man grows up out of 
habitual inſtinct, by experience and obſervation, 
ſo does that faculty, which 1 fear we mult call 
by the ſame name in beaſts. Some of theſe 
have inſtinct and reaſon far above them all: 
becauſe tho they have ſenſes more acute than 
men very often, and ſeyeral, perhaps, of which 
we have no ideas; yet the very contrary is 
true as to mental faculties, which are plainly 
leſs imperfect, and more numerous, in us than in 
them. They perceive ideas both ſimple and 
complex that come in by the ſenſes, and they re- 
tain them too, as we do. That they compare 
theſe ideas, in forme degree, is certain. How far 
they compound them, by any intellectual ope- 
ration, I much doubt. But this ſeems to be 
out of doubt, that they want totally the great 
inſtrument of human knowledge. I do not ſay ab- 
ſtraction, which TI take to be, as it is underſtood, a 
mere * ens rations,” and to deny them which, is 
to deny them nothing ; but I mean the wide 
extended power of generalizing the 1deas they 
have, without which there can be no ratioci- 
nation, nor knowledge ſufficient to conſtitute 
moral agents. | 

As divines have impudently, and wickedly, 
aſſumed (give me leave to uſe on this. oc 
caſion, which deſerves it if any can, the ſtyle 
they employ on every diſpute) that there is 
a law of right reaſon common to God and 
man; ſo lawyers. have advanced, molt ab- 
ſurdly, that the law of nature is common to 
man and beaſt, ** Jus naturale eſt,” ſay. the 
compilers of the digeſt, quod natura omnia 
* animalia docuit. Nam jus iſtud non hu- 

mani genetis proprium, ſed omnium anima- 
* lium, etc.” | 


cc 


U 
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Tuar the hiſtory and law of Moss is 
favorable to this opinion likewiſe, and that 
beaſts, as well as men, are repreſented and 
treated therein as accountable creatures, mult 
not be denied, whatever ſhifts and evaſions 
commentators have invented. God is made to 
ſay, 9th. chapter of Geneſis, ſpeaking to Nou 
and his children,“ ſanguinem animarum veſtra- 

* rum requiram de manu cunctarum beſti- 
arum, et de manu hominis, etc.“ The text 
is plain. Shall it be evaded by ſaying, on 
ſome rabinical authority, that the antediluvian 
tyrants kept wild beaſts to deſtroy men? and 
if they did ſo, who was to ſuffer, the tyrant 
or the beaſts? not the beaſt certainly, unleſs 
they had both the ſame law: and yet the beaſt 
was accountable by it, as well as the tyrant. 
Thus again, in the 1 3th. of Deuteronomy, God 
15 made to tay in the ſuppoſed caſe of Ido- 


Jatry ...... percuties habitatores urbis illius 
in ore gladil, et delebis eam ac omnia 
* quz in illa ſunt, uſque ad pecora.“ Will 


it be ſufficient to ſay that this order was given 
to ſhew the heinouſneſs of a crime, by the 
puniſhment of creatures who neither were nor 
could be guilty of it? Among the judgments 
denounced, in Leviticus, againſt thoſe who ſhould 
copulate with beaſts, the puniſhment is to be 
inflicted on the beaſt as well as on the man 
or woman. Qui cum jumento & pecore 
« coierit morte moriatur : pecus quoque occidite. 
„Mulier quæ ſuccubuerit cuilibet jymento ſimul 
© interficietur cum eo: ſanguis eorum fit ſu- 
“per eos.“ The Jews ate ſaid to have diſ⸗- 
penſed with this puniſhment, hen the boy 
was under nine, and the girl under three 
years of age. becauſe they E not ſuppoſ2 
children ſo young to be capable of ſuch pol- 
muiion. 
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lation. But was the beaſt that copulated with 
a man or a woman, at any age, capable of 
knowing the crime? Mr. SELDEN brings a 
paſſage or two out of the Miſna to ſhew 
that the beaſt was not put to death for ſin- 
ning againſt any law, but in order to blot 
out the memory of ſo great a ſcandal. He 
adds, that the death of the beaſt was deemed 
a puniſhment on the owner, who ſhould have 
kept him with greater care ; and from hence, 
he concludes, © adeò ut poenam ob jus ali- 
* quod violatum ad beſtiam attinere neutiquam 
* ullatenus admittant, nec jure aliquo eam tene- 
ri.“ But it will not be hard to prove, from 
what Mr. SeL.pen * himſelf admits in this very 
chapter, that the Jews made beaſts accounta- 
ble, like moral agents, whatever their rabbins 
might pretend, to mitigate the abſurdity. 
The ſaducees brought ſome ſuch accuſation 
againſt them. Ma1monipes anſwers it by de- 
nying that the beaſt, who had killed a man, 
was put to death, ad poenam ab illa exi- 
** gendam.” He was put to death, ad po- 
enam exigendam a domino,” for it was not 
lawful to eat the goaring ox, after he had 
been ſtoned. But if this was ſo, how came 
the ox to eſeape when he had killed a gentile, 
and to be ſtoned irremiſſibly when he had killed 
a Jew? How came the ſame rule to be ob- 
ferved in the caſe of beſtiality? In ſhort 1s it 
not plain, and would it not be allowed to be 
ſo, in the caſe of any other nation, that the 
Jews imagined the law of nature to be com- 
mon to man and beaſt; that they underſtood 
and executed their own law accordingly, and 
that notwithſtanding the diſtindtion made be- 

Ween 
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tween the law of the gentiles and the law of the 
Jews, with reſpect to the puniſhment, they muſt 
have procecded in the caſes here mentioned without 
any principle at all, or on this principle that beaſts 
are by nature accountable ſor crimes, and even 
able to diſcern between the greater crime and 
the leſs? I know nothing more abſurd than 
this, except a cuſtom or law at Athens, that 
was however leſs cruel. The weapons by which 
a murder had been committed were brought 
into court, as if they too were liable to pun- 
iſhment ; and the ſtatue that had killed a man by 
it's fall, was, by a ſolemn ſentence of that wiſe 
people the Thaſii founded on a law of Draco, caſt 
into the ſea. | 
Tux principle of this jurisprudence cannat 
be reconciled to right reaſon. But the definition 
of the Roman lawyers may be ſhewn to be rather 
too ſhort than falſe. As far as an inſtinct, com- 
mon to all animals, directs the conduct of men, 
this inſtin& may be called the law of nature, and 
this law may be called the law of the whole kind. 
But in the human ſpecies, where inſtinct ceaſes, 
reaſon 1s given to direct ; a ſecond table 1s added 
to the firſt, and both together compoſe the law of 
nature relatively to man. Inſtinct and reaſon 
may be conceived as different promulgations of 
the ſame law; one made of a part only 
nature herſelf, immediately and univerſally, ; the 
other marked out by her in the whole extent of 
the law, and to be collected from theſe marks or 
notices by reaſon, which 1s right or wrong as it 
promulgates agreeably to them or not. 
Turkk is a fort of genealogy of law, in which 
nature begets natural law, natural law ſociability, 
ſociability union of ſocieties by conſent, and this 
union by conſent the obligation of civil laws. 


When 
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When I make ſociability the daughter of natural 
law, and the grandaughter of nature, I mean 
plainly this. Self-love, the original ſpring of hu- 
man actions, directs us neceſiarily to ſociability. 
The fame determination of nature appears in 
other animals. They all herd with thoſe of their 
own ſpecies, with whom they ſymphathiſe more ; 

whoſe language, perhaps, whether it conſiſts in 
ſigns or ſounds, they underſtand better, and from 
whom if individuals do not receive much good, 
they may have leſs evil to apprehend. This 
inſtinct operates, at leaſt, as ſtrongly in man. I 
ſhall not contradict what TuLLy ſayst, in his of- 
fices, that if we were not fociable *©* propter ne- 
ceſſitatem vitæ,“ on account of our mutual 
wants, if they were all ſupplied by providence 
and without any human help, © quaſi virgula di- 
« Vina,“ yet ſtill we ſhould fly abſolute ſolitude, 
and ſeck human converſation. I believe we ſhould. 
But even in this imaginary caſe, ſelf love would 
be the determining principle ſtill. That friend- 
ſhips may be formed, and maintained, without 
any conſideration of utility, I agree, and hone I 
have proved. There is a fort of intellectual ſym- 
pathy, better felt than expreſſed, in characters, 
by which particular men are ſometimes united 
ſooner, and more intimately, than they could be 
by mere eſtgem, by expectation of good offices, 
or even by gratitude. I know not, to ſay it by 
the way, whether there is not a fort of corporeal 
ſympathy too, without the ſuppoſition of which it 
is impoſſible to account for the ſtrong attachments 
which ſome men have had for the leaft temptin 

and in all reſpects the leaſt deſerving women, = 
ſome women for the leaſt tempting * leaſt de- 
ſerving men. 


Bur 
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Bur this is not the caſe of general ſociability. 
To account for that, we have no need to recur to 
o0221]t qualities. Inftintt le ids us to it, by a ſenſe 
of pleaſure: and reaſon, that recalling the paſt, 
foreſces the future, confirms us in it, by a ſenſe 
of happineſs. Inſtinct is an inferior principle, 
and ſufficient for the inferior ends to which other 
animals are directed. Reaſon 1s a ſuperior princi- 
ple, and ſufficient for the ſuperior ends to which 
mankind is directed. The neceſſities, the conve- 

niencies of life, and every agreeable ſenſation, 
are the objects of both. But happineſs is a con- 
tinued enjoyment of theſe, and that is an object 
proportioned to reaſon alone. Neither is obtained 
out of ſociety, and ſociability therefore is the 
foundation of human happineſs. Society cannot 
be maintained without benevolence, juſtice, and 
the other moral virtues. Theſe virtues, therefore, 
are the foundations of ſociety : and thus men are 
led, by a chain of neceſſary conſequences, from 
the inſtinctive to the rational law of nature, if I 
may ſpeak ſo. Self-love operates in all theſe 
ſtages. We love ourſelves, we love our fami- 
lies, we love the particular ſceieties, to which 
we belong, and our benevolence extends at laſt to 
the whole race of mankind, Like ſo many dif- 
ferent vortices, the center of them all is ſelf- 
love, and that which is the moſt diſtant from it 
; is the weakeſt. 

Tuis will appear to be in fact the true con- 
ſtitution of human nature. It is the intelligible 
plan of divine wiſdom. Man is able to under- 
ſtand it, and may be induced to follow it by 
the double motive of intereſt and duty. As 
to the firſt, real utility and right reaſon coin- 
cide. As to the laſt, ſince the author of our na- 
ture has determined us irreſiſtibly to deſire our 

own happineſs, and ſince he has conſlituted * 
| that 
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that private good depends on the publie, and 
the happineſs of every individual on the happi- 

neſs of ſociety, the practice of all the ſocial 
virtues is the law of our nature, and made ſuch 
by the will of God, who, having determined the 
end and proportioned the means, has willed that 
we ſhould purſue one by the other. To think 
thus, is to think reaſonably of man and of the 
law of his nature, as well as humbly and re- 
verently of the Supreme Being. But to talk, 
like CumBERLAND, of promoting the good of the 
whole ſyſtem of rational agents, among whom 
God 15 9 and of human benevolence 
towards him, is to talk metaphyſical jargon and 
theological blaſphemy. He confeſſes that he uſes 
theſe expreſſions in an improper ſenſe, and ex- 
plains, moſt unintelligibly, to any man wito has 
right conceptions of the majeſty of the all per- 
fect Being, what he means. His meaning, which 
he takes from TuLLy, and which TuLLy took 
from the ſtoicians, is expreſſed by the Roman 
philoſopher in the firſt book of his laws. He 
ſays there, that “ nothing is more divine 
than reaſon; that reaſon grown up to ma- 
* turity and perfection is called wiſdom 

that nothing being better than this reaſon, 
“ which is in man as well as in God, the 
* firſt ſociety that man has is in this com- 
* munity of reaſon with God; that from this 
community of reafon there ariſes a commu- 
* nity of law, ſo that the whole world is to 
* be deemed one city or ſtate, compoſed of 
* gods and men.*” Much might be ſaid to 


ſhew the abſurdity and impertinence of ſuch 
doctrines 


.* Qrum adolevit atque perfecta eſt... .. E-que et in ho- 
mine et in Deo. Una civitas communis decrum atque homizum 
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doctrines as theſe, and ſome reflections to this 
purpoſe have been made occaſionally. But I con- 
tent myſelf to obſerve here, hw unnecc Cary 
theſe doctrines are to explain what the laws of 
nature are, and what the authority is by which 
they are made laws, even in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
the word. We ſay, that the law of nature is the 
Jaw of reaſon: and ſo it is in this ſenſe, and thus 
far. A right uſe of this faculty, which God has 
given us, collects this law from the nature of 
things, as they ſtand in the ſyſtem which he has 
conſtituted. Reaſon can look no higher, nor will 
right reaſon attempt it; for ſurely no diſquiſition 
can be more vain and needleſs than that which 
examines, whether actions are lawful or unlawful, 
debiti aut illiciti, becauſe they are commanded 
or ſorbid by God; or whether they are ſuch 
per ſe,” independently on God, and therefore 
nectflarily, © neceſſario,” commanded or forbid- 
den by him. GroTivus “ adopts the laſt of theſe 
notions : and the general current of meta phyſical 
refinement runs that way. It aſſumes in man 
a community of reaſon with God, and then it 
ſeems conſequential to aſſume, that men, ſuch 
men at leaſt as theſe reaſoners imagine themſelves 
to be, are able to diſcern natures and to judge of 
things antecedently to actual exiſtence, and ab- 
ſtractedly from it; whereas perhaps, to think 
rightly, we muſt think that theſe natures and 
things, conſidered abſtractedly from the manner 
and the relations in which they exiſt, are nothing 
better than imaginary entities, objects of ill cho- 
ſen ſpeculation not of knowledge. He who 
thinks thus will be apt to af, what would be- 
come of juſtice if we ſuppoſed a ſyſtem wherein 
there was no property ; or what of temperance, 


if 
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if we ſuppoſed one wherein there could he no ex- 
ceſs? ſuch queſtions, arid many other objections, 
would not be eaſily anſwered : and the ſole effect 
of this hypotheſis muſt be, as I think it has been, 
to render our notions of natural laws diſputable 
and indeterminable in many caſes. This diſqui- 
fition is therefore not only vain but hurtful. It 
is needleſs too, abſolutely needleſs; for will any 
man deny, that however indifferent actions may 
be, © per ſe“ and fimply conſidered, they ceaſe 
to be ſo when they are connected with a ſyſtem, 
and cannot be ſeparated not even in imagina- 
tion from the relations they bear to other parts of 
the ſyſtem, nor from their effects on the whole ? 
the ſyſtem to which we belong, like every. other 
ſyſtem, was made by the will of God, and 
therefore all the natures contained in it, both phy- 
ſical and moral, were ordained by the ſame will. 
It hes been ſaid with ſhocking impiety, by ſchoo!- 
men and others, that if things were made as they 
are by the mere will of God, and not according 
to the eſſential differences and eternal indepen- 
dent natures of things, God might have made 
our obligations by the law of nature to be con- 
trary to what they are. He might have made 
it our duty to blaſpheme not to adore him, 
and to exerciſe injuſtice not juſtice in our deal- 
ings with other men. But this is one inſtance, 
and not the leaſt, of that habitual preſumption 
which men contract in the ſchools of metaphyſics 
and theology, where they are accuſtomed to 
reaſon about what infinite wiſdom and power 
might, or ſhould have done, inſtead of con- 
tenting themſelves to know what they have done, 
and pronouncing it, for that reaſon, fitteſt to be 
done. In creating man, God deſigned to create 
not only a raticgal, but a ſocial creature, and a 
moral agent : and he has framed his nature ac- 
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cordinzly. If he had deſigned this world to be 
the habitation of devils, he might have made 
us by nature, what we ſay that they have made 
themſclves by rebellion. But, as we ought not 
to preſume to meaſure the divine perfections, 
nor the proceedings of infinite wiſdom, by our 
teanty and precarious ideas, ſo it is worſe than 
preſumption to aſcribe, even hypothetically, to 
the all perfect Being any thing that is evident- 
ly repugnant to our ideas of perfection. Once 
more, therefore, let us be content to know things 
as God has been pleaſed to ſhew them to us, 
and to look no further than our nature for the 
law of it. In that, we ſhall find this law coe- 
vel with our ſyſtem, if not with the author, and 
as immutable as the ſyſtem, if rot as immutable 
as God. 

Tur who affect to carry their, ſearch fur- 
ther, fall into different abſurdities. Some are in- 
tent On ſuch abſtractions, as have been menti- 
oned, abſtractions of eternal eſſences, intelligible 
independent natures, by which both natural and 
moral differences were conſtituted, before there 
was any natural or moral law, any natural or 
moral agents. Whilſt theſe men pretend to con- 
ſult the dictates of right reaſon, they leave reaſon 
no rule to go by. Every man aſſumes that his 
OWN is right: and ethics become as intricate, as 
uncertain, and as contentious a ſcience, as theolo- 
gy. Whilit theſe men miſapply and abuſe their 
reaſon, there are thoſe who ſeem to have no want 
of it, in order to diſcover the law of nature. 
They affirm that they have (and the ſole proof 
in this caſe, as in the caſe of abſtraction, is af- 
firmation) a moral ſenſe, that is an inſtinct by 
which they diſtinguiſh what is morally good 
from what is morally evil, and perceive an agree- 
able or diſagreeable intellectual ſenſation accord- 
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ingly, without the trouble of obſervation or re- 
flection. They bid fair to be enthuſiaſts in ethics, 
and to make natural religion as ridiculous, as 
ſome of their brothers have made revealed reli- 
gion, by inſiſting on the doctrine of an inward 
light. 
The laſt of theſe wild men, that I ſhall men- 
tion, are ſuch as Au AX ARHCHAs, and our Honnxs. 
If the former had been guilty of nothing worſe 
than that which GrorTtrus lays to his charge, 
he would have been leſs hable to cenſure than 
GroTtius himſelf, This great lawyer and di- 
vine diſtinguiſhes between the law of hature, and 
the poſitive law of God, or man. By the laſt, 
he underſtands a law of will. By the firſt, 
a dictate of right reaſon Þ, that ſhews the mora!\. 
turpitude e, or the moral neceſſity there is in eve- 
ry action, that is, a ſuppoſed morality, or im- 
morality independent on any poſitive law. Thus 
he diſtinguiſhes, and therefore blames Anax- 
ARCHUS for ſpeaking too indiſtinctly 4 of law. 
But this diſtinction muſt not paſs ſor true. 
The law of nature, which he ailows divine in 
one ſenſe, is in every ſenſe as much as any 
other a. poſitive Jaw of God, enacted as truly by 
the divine will, and promulgated by the divine 
authority not only as truly, but more evidently 
and more univerſally, as well as immutabiy. 
The fault of AnaxarRcuvs lay here, that to 
flatter ALEXANDER, when he had killed CLitus®, 
he attributed to this prince the power that the 
poets attributed to Jupiter, the power to make 
particular and even occaſional rules of right and 
wrong by will. The fault of Honpes lay here, 
he put the ſupreme Being out of the caſe entire- 


» ; ly, 
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ly, aſcribed no legiſlative authority or no exer- 
ciſe of it to him, aſſumed all actions to have been 
indifferent not only before our ſyſtem was created, 
but even after it was ſo, and till the civil ma- 
giſtrate had made a difference between them, 

by commanding ſome and by forbidding others. 
Marx ſuch general and fundamental abſur- 
dities as theſe are to be found in the writings 
even of thoſe who have writ with the moſt ap- 
plauſe on this ſubject ; beſides a multitude of par- 
ticular queſtions, as frivolous as any that the 
ſchoolmen ever broached. I paſs them all by 
with the neglect that they deſerve, except one; 
ſome ſurther notice of which is neceſſary to con- 
nect with what has been ſaid, and to carry on 
my train of thoughts. 


VII. 


HE preſumption of thoſe, who pretend to 
deduce our moral obligations from the mo- 
ral attributes of God, has ſo much theological 
authority on it's fide, that the abſurdity of it 
cannot be too often expoſed and cenſured. There 
is fraud too, which I did not obſerve before, 
in this pretenſion; and fraud ſo manifeſt, that 
we may ſometimes ſuſpect it to be wilful. In- 
ſtead of transferring from God to man, to uſe a 
phraſe of Cicero, they transfer from man to God; 
and whilſt they boaſt that man is made after the 
image of God, they make God after the image of 
man. What they preſent to us for a copy, is 
the original ; and what they preſent for the ori- 
ginal, is in reality the copy. Tho we riſe from 
the knowledge of ourſelves, and of the other 
works of God, toa knowledge of his 3 
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and his wiſdom and power, which we call 
infinite, becauſe the ſenſible effects of them go 
far beyond our utmoſt conceptions of wiidom and 
power, yet we cannot rife thus to a Know'edge 
of his manner of being, nor of his manner of 
producing thoſe effects which give us ideas of 
wiſdom and power; and as little, or leſs if poſ- 
ſible, can we riſe from our moral obligations 
to his ſuppoſed moral attributes. I call them ſup- 
poſed, becauſe, after all that has been ſaid to 
prove a neceſſary connection between his phy- 
ſical and his moral attributes, the latter may be 
all obſerved in his wiſdom. It is even more 
agreeable to the phaenomena, to believe that 
they are ſo, and that his wiſdom determining 
him to do always that which is fitteit to be done 
upon the whole, of which fitneſs we are in no 
degree competent judges, the effects of it give 
us ſometimes ideas of thoſe moral qualities, which 
we acquire by reflection on ourſelves or by our 
dealings with one another, and fometimes not. 
The works of God would give us ideas of wiſ- 
dom and power, if human actions and operati- 
ons gave us none; and, in fact, the example of 
ſavage nations will ſhew, I think, that the firſt 
and ſtrongeſt impreſſions of this kind come from 
thence. But it is evident, that the firſt and 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions that we receive of benevo- 
lence, juſtice, and other moral virtues, come from 
reflection on ourſelves, and from our d-alings 
with one another, from what we feel in ourſelves, 
and from what we obſerve in other men. Theſe 
we acknowledge to be, however limited and im- 
perfect, the excellencies of our own nature, and 
therefore conceiving them without any limitati- 
ons or imperfections, we aſcribe them to the di- 
vine. We do worſe: we aſcribe our affections 
and paſſions to the divine nature. We make 
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God ſo much a copy of man, that we deſign 
the worſt, as well as the beſt, of our own fea- 
tures, if [ may ſay ſo, in our repreſentations 
of him: and as common as it is, no unpreju- 
diced thinking man can hear, without aſtoniſh- 
ment, our perfections and our imperfections im- 
puted to the Supreme Bcing, in the ſame breath, 
and by the ſame men; with this difference, 
at moſt, that the former are imputed directly, 
and the latter ſometimes under the thin and trite 
vil of analogy. In a being thus conſtituted, 
they may well imagine that the moral virtues 
are the ſame as they are in our ideas: and the- 
ology may eaſily deduce from his attributes, 
the characters theology has given them. But 
a being thus conſtituted is not the ſupreme, 
the all- perfect Being: and a very ſhort analyſe 
of the excellencies of our own nature will be 
ſufficient to ſhew, that they cannot be applied 
from man to God without prophaneneſs, nor 
from God to man without the moſt ſhameful 
abſurdity. Let me allude, on this occaſion, 
to a paſſage I have ſeen quoted from the ethics 
of ARIS Tora. To what actions of the divini- 
ty can we apply, or from what can we deduce 
our notions of human juſtice? Both might be 
done, perhaps, by thoſe who aſſumed, like Tut- 
LY, a community of gods and men, or by thote 
who drew the divinity down to human conver- 
ſattons and human cares, to be immediately and, 
as we may ſay, perſonally an actor in human 
affairs, to be a contracting party in covenants 
and alliances with men. Nay, ſomething of 
the fame kind may be done by thoſe who ac. 
knowledge the infinite wiſdom of God, and yet 
include him in this ſyſtem of rational agents, 
every one of which is obliged to promote the 
good of the whole; who acknowledge the infi- 
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nite diſtance between God and man, and yet aſ- 
ſert that they may be compared together on 
account of their rationality, and be ſaid, not 
figuratively but literally, to be of the ſame mind. 
But how ſhall we deduce fortitude from the 
attributes of God, or aſcribe this virtue to him 
who can endure no pain, nor be expoſed to any 
danger? How temperance, when it would be 
the moſt horrid blaſphemy to ſuppoſe him ſub- 
jet to any human appetites and paſſions, and 
much more to ſome ſo inordinate as to require 
a particular virtue to reſtrain and govern them? 
I might bring many more inſtances of the ſame 
kind. But theſe are enough : and he, who will 
not he convinced by thefe, how abſurdly the 
laws of nature are founded, by ſome writers, 
in the moral attributes of God, will be convin- 
ced by none. 

Bur now, as abſurd as theſe doctrines are, 
we muſt not imagine that the law of nature 
wants any proofs of a divine ſanction, or a 
divine original. They are both contained in 
one: and the puniſhment, which attends the 
breach of this law, reſults, as neceſſarily as the 
law itſelf, from that nature which God has been 
pleaſed to conſtitute, according to his good 
pleaſure. Let it not be ſaid, that this puniſh- 
ment is only temporal, and the ſanction there- 
fore inſufficient. Let not this be ſaid, particu - 
larly by thoſe men, who talk ſo much of a po- 
ſitive law given by God to his choſen people, 
the ſanction of which was no other than tempo- 
ral pains and penalties. Let it not be object- 
ed further, that the penalties, which make the 
ſan&tion of natural law, affect nations collecl- 
ively, and not men individually; for which rea- 
ſon, they are leſs proper to enforce the obſer- 


vation of the law. The penalties annexed to 
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the breach of the law of Moss were of the ſame 
kind, in general, oppreſhon, famine, peſtilence, 
wars and captivities : and when particular pun- 
iſhments were inflicted by virtue of this law, it 
did no more, than what 1s done every day and 
in all countries, with leſs tumult and with better 
order, in conſequence of the law of nature, and 
for the preſervation of ſccicty. Once more, let it 
not be objected, as it has been, that this law 1s not 
univerſally known. It is univerſally given, and 
if it is not known, and practiſed alike by all 
mankind, many of the firtt great principles of it 
are ſo in every human ſociety, even in thoſe of 
the leaſt civiliſed people ; whilſt the far greateſt 
part of the world are invincibly ignorant of the 
firſt principles of chriſtianity, without the knows 
ledge of which, and without faith in which, 
they are all condemned to eternal puniſhment. 
Ixs EAD of making objections fo inſufficient 
as theſe, and ſo liable to be retorted, let the ſame 
men confels that the divine inſtitution of the law 
of nature reſts on fuller and more convincing 
proofs, both external and internal, than any that 
have been found, or could be given, of the di- 
vine inſtitution of chriſtianity. The latter has 
all thoſe which the manner in which it was re- 
vealed, and the nature of it, allowed it to have. 
But the manner in which the former has been re- 
vealed to mankind, as well as the matter of 
it, admitted of proofs of both kinds, much more 
evident, and much more proportioned to the 
human underſtanding. The good news of chrit- 
tianity' was publiſhed by Cunisr and his Apoſ- 
tles; it was confirmed by miracles, and the proof 
was no doubt, ſufficient for the . converſion of ail 
thoſe who heard the. publication of this doc- 
tiiae, and ſaw the confirmation of it. One 
can 
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can only wonder, that any ſuch remained un- 
convinced. Put this proof became, in a very 
little time, traditional and hiſtorical : and one 
might be allowed to wonder, how the effect of 
it continued, and increaſed too, as the force 
of it diminiſhed, if the reaſons of this phaeno- 
menon were not obvious in hiſtory. Nay, tho 
they are ſo, one may ſtill wonder why they, who 
propagate chriſtianity, have not met oftener 
with the anſwer which ETatLRED the Saxon 
king made to AuGusTiNE, © I cannot aban- 
* don the religion of my fathers, ſor one that 
« you would porſuade me to receive on the 
authority of perſons quite unknown to me.” 
He came however afterwards to a better ſenſe, 

either by the ſupernatural effects of grace, or 
by the natural effects of the cajolement or 
importunity, perhaps, of Bra rug. The revela- 
tion of the law of nature 1s of another kind. 

Whether the word of God is his word may be, 

and we ſee has been, diſputed by theifts. 

But whether his works are his works, neither 
has been, nor can be, diſputed by any ſuch, 

Natural religion therefore being ſounded on hu- 
man nature, the work of God, and on the 
neceſlary conditions of human happineſs which 
ate impoſed by the whole ſyſtem of it, every 
man who receives the law of nature receives 
it on his own authority, and not on the autho- 
thority of other men known or unknown, and 
in their natural ſtate as fallible as himſelf, 
The revelation is not communicated to him 
only by tradition and hiſtory : it is a perpe- 
tual, a ſtanding revelation, always made, al- 
ways making, and as preſent 1 in theſe days, as 


«c 


in the days of Apa, to all his off ſpring. The 


external proofs then, for theſe are properly 
ſuch, of the divine inſtitution of the law of 
nature, 
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nature, are concluſive to every theiſt. Let us ex- 
amine the internal, and compare them with the 
proofs that are contained in, or deduced from, 
the ſcriptures, to ſhew their divine original. 


vm. 


OW the unwritten law of God, unwritten 
even in the hearts of men, how early ſoe- 
ver inſtinct diſpoſes them to receive it, is an ob- 
ject of knowledge, not of belief. We know that 
God exiſts, with a certainty little inferior to that 
which we have of our own exiſtence. We know 
that he has given us a law of our nature, with as 
great a certainty as inward conſciouſneſs and 
outward obſervation can give us : and by theſe 
means, by which we acquire all other ſcience, 
it is in the power of every rational creature 
to acquire as much of this ſcience as the ends of 
his being make it neceſſary that he ſhould. Na- 
tural law is founded in reaſon, which eyery crea- 
ture, that has it, may exerciſe, and the creature, 
that has it not, is not ſubject to the law. Chriſ- 
tianity 'is founded in faith; and faith proceeds 
from grace. He who has not faith, cannot fulfil 
a law that conſiſts, at leaſt, as much in believing 
as practiſing: and whether he ſhall have grace, or 
no, does not depend on him. Thus the differ- 
ence between the internal proofs of the two laws 
ſtands in one reſpect. The contents of the law 
of nature are objects of ſuch a certainty as the 
author of nature alone can communicate. The 
contents of the whole chriſtian ſyſtem, laid down 
in our ſcriptures, are objects of ſuch a probabi- 
lity as may force aſſent very reaſonably, in this 
caſe, without doubt; altho a concurrence of va- 
rious 
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rious circumſtances, improved by the credulity 
of ſome men and the artifice of others, has for- 
ced this aſſent in caſes not very diſſimilar, ard 
wherein it would have been more reaſonably with- 
held. The difference here ſtated, between the 
manifeſtations of the will of God to man in the 
law of nature and in every other law, is ſo true, 
that every other law is controuled by it, and 
could not paſs for the law of God if it was ſcen 
to be repugnant to the former. To ſay nothing 
of the law given to Adam, nor of that given to 
Noan, according to the Jews, all orthodox wri- 
ters think themſelves obliged to hold, for the ho- 
nor of the moſaical law, not only that there is no- 
thing contrary to the natural law enjoined by it, 
« id quod ea lege praecipitur non eſſe contra jus 
* naturae,” as Gxorius ſays “, but alſo that all 
the obligations of the natural law are contained in 
it, © contineri quidem in ſacro illo corpore ſeu 
pentateucho,” as Mr. SELDEN ſays; tho he owns 
at the ſame time much chemical ſkill is neceſſary 
to extract them from it. That the chriſtian law 
is nothing elſe than the law of nature, enforced 
by a new revelation, every friend to chriſtianity 
admits, and the worſt of it's enemies dares not 
deny, tho he denies the reality of the revelation. 
Another internal proof of the divine original 
of the law of nature is the plainneſs and ſimplicity, 
which renders it intelligible in all times anꝗ all pla- 
ces alike, and proportions it to the meaneſt under- 
ſtanding. It has been made intricate by cafuilſtry, 
that of lawyers and that of divines, as chriſtian 
religion has been by theology. But there is a 
conliderable difference between the two caſes. 
The firſt principles of natural religion are ſo ſim- 


ple and plain, that caſuiſtry has no apparent pre- 
tence 
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tence to meddle with them, no more than it 
would have if it pretended to teach us to ſee 
things that lie obvious before us, at a juſt diſtance, 
and "exactly proportioned to our fight. Theſe 
principles want neither paraphraſe nor commenta- 
ry, to be ſufficiently underſtood ; whereas the 
very firſt principles of chriſtian religion, concern- 
ing the fall and redemption of man, are ſo veiled 
in myſtery of language, that without a com- 
ment, or with one, and even with that of St. 
Paul, they give us no clear and diſtinct ideas, 
nor any thing more than forms of ſpeech and 
words to pronounce. They who under this pre- 
tence, ſuch as it 15 introduce reaſon where rea- 
ſon has nothing to do, explain what revelation 
has left unex»olained, and define articles of faith 
which are either d-fi.icd in the work of God, or 
which no mortal has any right to define, intro- 
duce afterwards their theology, under the name 
of moral theology, where that has nothing to do, 
and corrupt the unwritten law of God even with 
leſs pretence than they corrupted the written. I 
charge this double. corruption upon them the more 
boldly, becauſe every one, who is in the leaſt 
converſant in their writings, is able to bring nu- 
merous inſtances of both, and to ſhew, that I may 
keep to my preſent ſubject, how they have eſta- 
bliſhed doctrines and decided caſcs of conſcience, 
in direct oppoſition to the molt known and the 
moſt ſacrcd duties of natural religion, till they 
have rendered men infinitely worſe than they would 
have been in Hongges's ſtate of nature, without 
any religion or law whatever. Two things alone 
have checked this torrent of iniquity, to ſome de- 
gree. The firſt has been th2 interpoſition of 
the civil power. The ſecond has been the inſu- 
perabie difficulty of determiaing men, generally 
and conſtantly, and out of ſome peculiar circum- 
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ſtances, to violate the laws of their nature, as in- 
dividuals, or as merabers of ſociety, by precept, 
by example, or by any autkority whatever. The 
light of nature, like that of the ſun, may be 
eclipſed : It cannot be extinguiſhed. 
NoTwIlTHSTANDING- all the abuſes of private 
and public morality, therefore, that the patſions 
of ſome men may commit occaſionally, and that 
the particular interelt of others may invite them 
to propagate, even under the maſk of religion, 
theſe two interna] proofs of the divine inſtitution 
of the law of nature, the conſcious certainty that 
we have, and the plainneſs and ſimplicity of it, 
are in their full force, and ſuperior to thoſe of 
the ſame kind which any other revclation con- 
tains. It may ſeem ſtrange to many that the 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of the law of nature 
ſhould be brought as a proof of it's divinity. 
They have been accuſtomed to think that 
types, ſymbols, figures, dark enigmatical ex- 
preſſions, and every thing that has the appearance 
of myſtery, are eſſential warks of a divine reve- 
lation. Such might a revelation made to ſuperior 
Beings appear to us; and ſuch would a revela- 
tion made to us concerning the divine nature, aud 
the ſecret  ceconomy of the divine providence, 
not only appear to be, but really be, myſterious 
and unintelligible, and therefore no revelation at 
all. For this very reaſon, it is agreeable to all 
our ideas of wiſdom to believe, that no ſuch reve- 
lation was intended to be made to us. Such 
means could not be proportionable to any end. 
The all-wiſe Creator could not mean to inform 
his creatures unintelligibly, nor to leave an expla- 
nation of his nature, and of the whole ceconomy 
of his providence, to be made by men who un- 
dertake both preſumptuouſly, and who diſhonor 
both, as fer as man may be ſaid to honor or di(- 
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honor God, by all the fiily paradoxes they ad- 
vance dogmatically, and without having, for the 
moſt part, any jutt notions even of the wifdom 
and dignity of human tonduct in ſuperior forms 
of life. Such myſterious means then could not 
have been eff=Ctual, unleſs our improvement in 
metaphy ſical knowledge had been the end of di- 
vine wiſdom, which it would be impertinent to 
ſuppoſe : and if the end of this wiſdom was to in- 
form us of the divine will, to ſhew us the per- 
fection of our nature, and to teach us to tend to- 
wards it in the purſuit of happinefs, ſuch means 
are quite unneceſſary. They are, therefore, pro- 
portioned to no end. They are, therefore, un- 
worthy of God. 

CL2ARNESS, preciſion, and a true conformity 
to the nature of things are the perfections of hu- 
man, and much more of divine laws. Tho the 
nature of the univerſe, and the rules by which 
God proceeds in the government of every ſyſtem, 
contained in it, of ours among the reft, are un- 
known to us, yet is the nature of our own ſyſtem, 
as far as the morality of actions is concerned, ſuf- 
ficiently known to us, and the laws of our nature 
conſequently, ſince they reſult from it. Here 
then is all the clearneſs, all the preciſion, and all 
the conformity to the nature of things that God 
can give, or man deſire. From hence we may, 
and we ought, to form our judgment of all laws 
that are aſſumed to be divine. They muſt not 
be incomprehenſible ; becauſe, tho they proceed 
from the divine intelligence, they are adapted to 
the human. God does not ſhew his own nature 
in them. He ſhews us our nature, and our du- 
ty; by the firſt of which we ſtand in the loweſt 
relation of intellectual creatures to their Creator, 
and by the laſt in that of ſubjects and ſervants 
to a gracious and beneficent lord and maſter, who 
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gives us laws neither ambiguous nor captious, 
and who commands us nothing which it is not 
our intereſt to perform. 

ANOTHER internal proof of the divinity of na- 
tural law muſt not be paſſed over without men- 
tion. As all is ſimple and plain, nothing is mcan 
nor trifling in it. This religion ſnews us a Su- 
preme re veiled in the majeſty of his natur, 
but manifeited in all his works, to be the true 
and only true object of our admiratien. In the 
exiſtence he has given us, and in the benefits that 
attach us fo ſtrongly to it, this religion ſhews him 
to be the firſt and greateſt object of our gratitude z : 
in the eſtabliſhed order of things, ſubject to io 
many viciiitudes and yet ſo conſtant, to be the 
reaſonable, as well as neceſlary object of our re- 
ſignation ; and finally in the wants, diſtreſſes, and 
dangers, which the e viciſſitudes bring frequently 
upon us, to be the comfortable object of our hope: 
in which hope, the religion of nature will teach us, 
no doubt, to addreſs ourſelves to the Almighty, 
in a manner conſiſtent with an entire refignation 
to his will, as ſome of the heathen did. But this 
religion will not teach us to pray, as if we in- 
formed omniſcience, or expoſtulated with omni- 
potence, as thoſe who pretend to be the moſt re- 
formed among chriitians are accuſtomed to do; 
nor to make religion a ſzrvi:e of ſhew and out- 
ward geſture, as your pretended catholic church 
has done. The religion of nature teaches to 
worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, that is in- 
wardly and ſincerely. It neither confounds ſpi- 
ritual pride and enthuſiaſm, nor theatrical pomp. 
and ſuperſtitious rites, with devotion. Fraud, 
envy, malice, ſilent and ſecret vices, more dan- 
gerous often to ſociety than thoſe of greater ec- 
lat, have lurked behind the former. The lat- 
ter, tho they affect the ſenſes witnout touching 
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the heart, have paſſed in general, and ſtill paſs, 
for divine worſhip. God has been ſerved, in 
a manner which the molt ſanguinary tyrant would 
abhor, by ſome people. By others, with all the 
circumſtances of that low adulation which earthly 
monarchs require, and whereof the prieits them- 
ſelves have claimed a ſhare. That there is a 
middle proceeding fit to be obſerved, between 
a theatrical worſhip and a worthip ſtripped of 
all outward folemnity and pomp, I am ready 
to admit. In this, and in a multitude of ca- 
ſes, the law of nature or right reaſon may 
approve ſuch laws and inſtitutions as nature 
or reaſon has not preſcribed , becauſe they 
may be proper, and even neceſſary means to 
promote the obſervation of this law. But 
then they ought to paſs for forms directed 
to this purpoſe, for human not for divine 
ordinances. Let the prieſt wear a ridiculous 
cap and breaſt-plate, or fringes and bells on 
his robe, but let it not be ſaid that the Su— 
preme Being took care of his attire, or that 
ſuch trifles as theſe were the inſtitutions of 
divine wiſdom. 

Tu is nothing in the law of nature unwor - 
thy the author of it; and much leſs can it, or does 
it, contain any thing inconſiſtent with itſelf. The 
rules by which God governs even the ſyſtem 
to which we belong are unknown to us; but this 
we know moſt certainly, that he cannot com- 
mand in particular, what he forbids in general. 
He who has made benevolence to all ration- 
al beings the fundamental law of our nature, 
can never command ſome to rob, or to murder 
others, to uſurp on the rights of their fellow- 
creatures, and to exterminate whole nations. 
In ſhort, the internal proofs of the divinity of 
the law of nature, both politive and negative, 
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are ſuch as render this law the true criterion 
of every law and religion that pretend to the 
ſame original. It may be diſputed, perhaps, 
whether our abſtract notions of the moral fit- 
neſs and unfitneſs of things afford a ſufficient rule, 
whereby to judge of the truth of any religion 
that is ſaid to come from God. But there is 
no room to diſpute, whether the conformity or 
nonconformity of ſuch a religion to that law 
which God has given to all his human creatures, 
enacted in the conſtitution of their nature, and 
diſcernable by the uſe of thofe faculties he has 
given them likewiſe, is a rule ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. Was it otherwiſe, we ſhould have no 
ſufficient rule at all. Men might diſpute eter- 
nally about the dictates of right reaſon, and 
the will of God would be entirely out of the 
queſtion ; or it would be made determinable by 
an indeterminable queſtion, what thoſe eternal 
fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things are, according 
to which, and in a dependency on Which, 
the will of God muſt proceed, and be ſigni— 
fied to his cre tires. That this would be fo, is 
evident in the different opinions that have been 
entertained, ever fince theology was made a ſci 
ence, concerning the exiſtence of evil as well as 
good, and concerning the diſtribution of them. 
But if we confine ourſelves to the revelation God 
has made of his will in his works, and to the 
knowledge we have that his will is neceſſarily 
determined by his wiſdom, we ſhall have a cer- 
tain and ſufficient ruls by which to judge of 
his laws. What is the will of God, is a queſti- 
on eaſily anſwered. What ought this will to 
be, is a queſtion we cannot preſume to anſwer 
without abſurdity and impiety both. To an- 
ſwer the firſt we need to go no higher than 
the moral obligations that ariſe in our own ſyſ- 
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tem, and of which we have very adequate ide- 
as. To anſwer the laſt, we muſt go up to the 
nature of the author of nature, and to a mul- 
titude of other natures, the aſſuming of which 
puts the Supreme Being juſt in the "caſe of his 
creature man. The nature of the human.ſyſt- 
em is independent on man; and yet he is ob- 
liged to derive the rules of his conduct from it. 
Juit fo, upon this aſſumption, the abſtract na- 
tures and eternal eſſences of things are inde- 
pendeat on God; and yet God was obliged to 
make, and is obliged to govern his own ſyſtem 
according to them. 

By employing our reaſon to collect the will 
of God from the fund of our nature, phyſical 
and moral, and by contemplating ſeriouſly and 
frequently the laws that are plainly, and even 
neceſſarily, deducible from thence, we may ac- 
quire not only a particular knowledge of theſe 
laws, but a general, and in ſome fort an habi- 
tual, knowledge of the manner in which God 
is pleated to exerciſe his ſupreme power in this 
ſyſtem, beyond which we have no concern. 
We do not ſes the divine painter, if I may 


employ fo low a compariſon on ſo high a ſub- 


ject: but we grow accuſtomed to his manner, 
and we learn to deſpiſe thoſe who preſent us a 
fhem-roft dawbing, and call it impudently the 
wo of RAPHAEL. 


IX. 
S certain, as plain, as important and as 


/ Y confiftent as the law of nature is, it has 
been blended with many abſurd and contradict- 


_ ofy laws, in all ages and countries, by legiſia- 


tors who publiſhed them, ſometimes in their 
own name, and ſometimes in the name of God, 


4s well as with cuſtoms of the ſame kinds, 
which 
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which, if they aroſe independent on laws, 
obtained the force of laws. Evust81vs, in the 
firſt book of his evangelical preparation, gives 


a long catalogue of them; and he gives it for 


a very good purpoſe, to ſhew in ſeveral inſtan- 
ces how ſuch laws and cuſtoms as theſe had 
been reformed by the gofpel, that is, by a law 


which renewed and confirmed and enforced the 


original Jaw of nature. SexTus Euriktcus, 
an ancient, and MoxnTacnE a modern ſceptic, 
collected numerous examples of the ſame tort 
but to a very bad purpoſe; to ſhew, if they 
had been able, that there is no ſuch thing as 
a fixed iminutable law of nature, which obii— 
ges all men at all times alike. They ſought 
it where it is not to be found, and, not finding 
it there, concluded it was to be found no where. 
This doctrine has been promoted by pyrrhoni- 
ans, ſceptics, and academicians, between whom 
it is neither obvious nor worth our while to 
diſtinguiſh, as well as by dogmatical atheiſts 
for they who doubted of God's exiſtence, or 
who denied it, could not fail to doubt of, or to 
deny, the exiſtence of his law. Of all theſe, 
it will be ſufficient to mention the admired Can- 
NEADES, the fum of whoſe diſputation upon 
this ſubject LacranTivs has preferved; and 
altho it be one of thoſe trite common-place ci- 
tations which abound in learned writings, yet 
it deſerves a particular mention; becauſe it ex- 
preſſes, in very few words, the full abſurdity of 
thoſe who deny a natural law, and points out 
the two principal blunders on which their whole 
reaſoning proceeds. 
CARNEADES then affirmed, * © that laws were 
made by men, for their utility; that they 
: which 
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* Jura ſibi homines pro utilitate ſanxiſſe, ſcilicet varia pro 
moribus, et apud eoſdem pro tewporibus ſieps mutata; jus 
autem 
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* were therefore various, as the characters of thoſe 


who made them; and, changeable among the 
ſame men, according to the various circum- 
ſtances of time: but that there was no law 
of nature. That all men, and all animals, 
were carried to their ſeveral kinds of utility 
by nature, ſo that there could be no juſtice, 
or if there was any ſuch thing, it mult be 

xtremely fooliſh; becauſe, in providing for 
the good of f others, the juſt would hurt them- 
ſelves.“ That laws were made for utility, 
both thoſe -which we call civil and thoſe which 
we call the laws of nations, that they are vart- 
ous 25 the characters of men, and changeable 
as the circumſtances of time, no one will de- 
ny. But will it follow, that there is no ſuch 
thing as a natural law, ſuch as the wiſcit phi- 
loſophers, and even the ancient poets have ac- 
knowledged, aliho a little confuſedly according 
to theic *<uſtom, yet in plain and direct oppo- 
ſition to this doEuine? a law, neither invent- 
ed by men, nor enacted by human authority, 
** neque hominum ingeniis excogitatatn, neque 
* ſcitum aliquod populorum?“ a law not co- 
acval with the divine mind, as TuLLy* would 
have it, when he ſays © orta autem eft ſimul 
cum mente divina oy but ſuch a law, as he de- 
ſcribes in the words that ſtand immediately be- 
fore theſe, a law proceeding from the nature of 
things, “ ratio profecta a rerum natura;” a law 
which did not begin when it was firſt redu- 
ccd into writing, “ quae non tum denique in- 
** cipit 
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autem naturale nullum eſſe. Omnes et homines, et alias 
animantes, ad utilitates ſuas, natura ducente, ferti ; proinde, 
aut nullam effe juſtitiam, aut ſi fit aliqua, ſummam eſſe 
Kultitiam; quoniam ſibi nœeret alienis commodis conſulens. 


* Tully de leg. 1, 1. 
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« cipit lex eſſe cum ſcripta eſt,” but when it 
firſt exiſted © fed tum cum orta eſt:“ and it 
exiſted firſt, when that ſyſtem of nature, from 
which it reſults, unde profecta eſt,” began to 
exiſt? The firſt part therefore of this acade- 
mical declamation proved nothing againſt natural 
law; and CARNEADES might as well have af- 
firmed, that the Athenians had no laws before 
Sol ox, becauſe SOLON gave them ſome; or that 
rapes were lawful at Rome before SexTys 
Tarquinius raviſhed LuckeTla, becauſe there 
was no written law before that time which for- 
bid them. The ſecond part contains two blun- 
ders, that run into one another. It is a blun- 
der, ſurely to aſſume, that men, and all other 
animals, are carried indiſcriminately by nature 
to their end, utility ; without diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween natural inſtinct common to both, and ſu- 
perior reaſon peculiar to man. It is a blun- 
der ſurely to aſſume, in conſequence, that ſince 
utility is their object, juſtice is a folly. Men 
may have pleaſure, to which inſtin& hurries 
them, but they cannot have happineſs, to which 
reaſon leads them, without Juſtice, according to 
what has been already laid down: and it is 
wiſdom therefore, not folly, to forego the firſt 
in ſome inſtances, in every inſtance where the 
leaſt incompatibility is found between them, 
that we may ſecure the laſt. The good of in- 
dividuals is ſo cloſely connected with the good 
of ſociety, that the means of promoting one 
cannot be ſeparated from thoſe of promoting the 
other: and SocrAaTEs was in the right to curſe 
the men, who firſt divided, -in opinion, things 
that cohered in nature, morality and utility ; 
* qui primum haec naturà cohaerentia opinione 
* diſtraxiſſent.” * I might have quoted the lat- 
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ter part of what Lactanrivs makes CARNt a- 
ves ſay, and which is ſaid to ſhew the great 
hurt that juſtice would do, in order to ſhew 
more truly the great hurt that injuſtice does. 
If the Romans, and -all thoſe who were poſſeſl- 
ed of empire, had been obliged to reſtore to 
every people the unjuſt uſurpations they had 
made upon them, theſe conquerors would have 
been obliged to return to their huts and to their 
ancient penury, © ad caſas eſſe redeundum, ct 
in egeſtate et miſeriis jacendum.” But it is 
almoſt too trifling to deſerve mention; ſince, 
transferred from the law of nations to the laws 
of particular ſocieties, it objects to juſtice the 
great miſchief of obliging a robber to reſtore 
to the owner what he has ſtolen from him, and 
denies that reſtitution is juſt, altho reparation 
of injuries is plainly eſſential to juſtice. 

Ir we had all the volumes that have been 
written concerning the laws, inſtitutions, cuſtoms, 
and manners of the different ſocieties of men, 
we ſhould be rather perplexed than informed 
concerning the true ſyſtem of natural law : and 
MoxTAaGNE might challenge his readers, pretty 
ſafely, to ſhew him any one of thoſe which had 
the ſeal of univerſal approbation. But even this 
would not ſerve his purpoſe, nor afford any proof 
againſt the exiſtence of a law which human rea- 
ſon collects from the human fyſtem, as he vain- 
l; imagined in his zeal for pyrrhoniſme. The 
laws of nature are truly what my lord Bacon 
tiles his aphoriſms, the laws of laws. Civil 
laws are always imperfect, and often falſe de- 
ductions from them, or applications of them; 
nay they ' ſtand, in many inſtances, in direct 
oppofition to them. It follows from hence, not 
that there is no natural law, but that civil 
laws have been made without a ſufficient and 

| conſtant 
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eonſtant regard to it. Erroneous opinions of phi- 
loſophers, unreaſonable inſtitutions of legiſlators, 
are often derived from the principles of nature, 
and may be traced up to them. The fountain 
from which they flowed was pure. They grew 
foul in their courſe ; and no wonder they ſhould, 
ſince the Channels thro which they paſſed were 
infected with human paſſions, human prejudices, 
and human ignorance. Such laws, as cannot be 
traced up even under theſe conditions to the 
original of all law, are the arbitrary diQtates of 
mere will, impoſed on ſome men by the force or 
fraud of others, and confirmed by education and 
cuſtom. | 

Tris is the law of nature hid from 
our ſight by all theſe variegated clouds of 
civil laws and cuſtoms, as the di ine au- 
thor of it is by thoſe of ſuperſtition and. artificial 
theology. Some 2 of true light may be 
ſeen thro them. But they render it a dubious 
light, and it can be no better to thoſe who have 
the keeneſt ſight, till theſe interpoſitions are 
removed. Then, indeed, the objects appear 
in their full and genuine luſtre to every 
ſight; for that which hid them both. could affect 
neither, | | 


X. 


ANY hypotheſes have . been made to 
account for the beginning of civil 
| ſociety, for the nature of it, and for the mo- 
tives to it. All of them have ſome degree of 
probability, and might have ſome ſhare in fram- 
ing thoſe political om and unions, by 
| 2 which 
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which mankind has been divided into diſtinct 
nations, and the great commonwealth, as the 
ſtoicians called it not improperly, into diſtinct 
ſtates. But no one of theſe muſt paſs for uni- - 
verſal, nor be ſuppoſed to have done the work 
alone. In general we may ſay, that the founda- 
tions of civil or political ſocieties were laid by 
nature, tho they are the creatures of art. Socie- 
ties were * by inſtinct, and improved by 
experience. They were diſturbed early, perhaps 
as ſoon as they were formed, both from within 
and from without, by the paſſions of men: and 
they have been maintained ever ſince, in oppoſi- 
tion to them, very imperfectly, and under great 
viciſſitudes, by human reaſon, which ts exerciſed 
in particular ſyſtems of law for particular' ſtates, 
in leagues and covenants between ſtate and ſtate, 
and in tacit agreements that conſtitute what is 
commonly called the law of nations. 
Tur firſt principles of every thing, that re- 
quires human underſtanding and human induſtry 
to be employed about it, are rightly laid in na- 
ture; they are obvious to our fearch, and we are 
able to diſcover and purſue the conſequences of 
them in ſpeculation and in praQtice. But in 
doing this, we are left, as I may fay, to our- 
felves. We owe the firſt diſcoveries to our own 
obſervation, and the progreſs we make after- 
wards to the ſtrength of our own underſtandings, 
to our application and induſtry. We may do 
this well or ill; we may do too little or attempt 
too much, according to the uſe, and the 
right or wrong judgment, we make of our fa- 
culties; for the * bona and mala ratio,” 


= Corr inſiſts upon ſo much *, is nothing 
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Ir is in great meaſure otherwiſe in the caſe of 
civil polity. In this we are not left to ourſelves, 
We are not left to make the diſcovery, nor to pro- 
ceed, in conſequence of it, by the ſtrength of 
our own underſtandings. We are led to it by 
the hand of God, as it were, and even before we 
have the full uſe of our underſtandings. When 
God made man, he made a creature, the happi- 


neſs of whoſe being depended on his ſociability 


with animals of his own ſpecies. He made him 
therefore a ſociable animal, an animal capable of 
feeling the immediate pleaſure and advantage of 
ſociety. The neceſſity of natural precedes that 
of artificial ſociety ; and the former, which'is con- 
nected by inſtinct, prepares us for the latter, to 
which we are determined by reaſon. We are 
made capable of both in their turns. The infant 
cannot conceive the nature of thoſe coyenants that 
conſtitute civil ſociety, any more than he can 
propagate his ſpecies. Neither his mental, nor 
his corporeal powers are arrived at their maturity. 
The ignorant man does not know them, becauſe 
he has not informed himſelf, nor been informed 
by others, about them : and he who is born ſtupid 


is out of the caſe. I ſay this the rather, to ex- 


poſe once more the futility of that argument 
which has been mentioned already. To prove 
that the child, whilſt he is a child, and the igno- 
rant man, whilſt he is 1gnorant, can neither in- 
ſtitute civil ſociety, nor comprehend the nature 
of it, ſerves to no other purpoſe, than to compoſe 
to ſlumber a reader of common ſagacity, wha 
perceives at one glance the different ſenſes, tho 
equally true, in which men are reckoned quali- 
fed for civil ſociety, and fiſhes to ſwim, or birds 
to fly, or oaks to bear acorns F, | 
You 
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You poets have given beautiful deſcriptions 
of a golden age, with which you ſuppoſe that the 
world began. Some venerable fathers of the 
church have given much the ſame deſctiptions of 
another golden age, with which they ſuppoſe 
that it is to end, and which will make ſome 
amends for the ſhort duration of the paradiſaical 
ſtate, ſince the latter 1s to continue a thouſand 
years, Now, tho I do not believe that men were 
as good, any more than I believe that other ani- 
mals were as tame, by nature, as you repreſent 
them to have been in the primaeval world; yet I 
do not believe neither, that ſuch a ſtate, as Hos kESs 
aſſumed, ever did, or could exiſt, nor that men 
ever were in a ſtate of abſolute individuality at 
any time before the inſtitution of civil ſociety. 
How they came into the world, reaſon will tell us 
no better than hiſtory or tradition does, To ſup» 
poſe that the firſt of human kind were quickened 
into life by the ſun, and were animafed ſyſtems 
of mud, as the Egyptians did, I think, according 
to Diopokus vSICULUS, would be too abſurd; 
neither could we conceive, .if the hypotheſis 
was admitted, how theſe human inſects were 
able to provide for their wants, and to rear them- 
ſelves up to manhood, whatever we aſſumed the 
phyſical conſtitution of the world to have been at 
that time. If we are perſuaded then, that this 
world, and the inhabitants of it had a beginnin 
in time, we mult of neceſſity aſſume that the firſt 
men and the firſt women, or that one man and 
one woman at leaſt, were. produced in full ſtrength 
and vigor of body, and mind, prompted by in— 
ſtinct to an act of which they might not foreſee 
the confequence, and prompted by felf-love, 
when they ſaw it, to love themſelves in their 
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children, and to nurſe and educate their off- 
ſpring. 

FTuus natural ſocieties and paternal govern- 
ments began. I fhall not inquire how far the 
latter is founded in that blind act of generation, 
whoſe motive and end is the mutual pleaſure. of 
man and woman alone. Much leſs ſhall I mi{- 


pend any time in comparing the opinion of Gro- 


rius ®, which is favorable to paternal, with that 


of Hosses, which is ſo to maternal authority b. 


This only I will obſerye, by the way, that if 
Hozses advanced a paradox, it was ſuch an one 
as he might have maintained with advantage 
againſt GRoTivs, and even with more againſt 
FiLMER, who left the word © mother” out of 
his quotation of the fifth commandment. GRO- 
rius did not preſume thus far, but he gives the 
preference to paternal authority, in the caſe of 


any diſpute between the two, on account of the 


pre-eminence of the ſex, © ob ſexus Ppraeſtanti- 
am.“ Another writer would haye urged, that 
if the right of parents over children was acquired 
by generation, as GroT1vs © afnrmed, the tight 
of the mother ought to be preferred, in caſe of any 
diſpute, ſince her right by gener-tion can never 
be doubtful, the father's may. She is always a 
real mother: he may be often a reputed father, 
and the argument “ ob ſexus praeſtantiam“ is, 
in this particular inſtance, more applicable to the 
woman. But however this may be, the paternal 
authority, ariſing from education, is clear: and 
that inſtinct, which determines parents to take 
care of their children, gives them, by the law of 
nature, all that authority over them “, without 
which 


2) Lib i. c. 5. >) De Cive g. . 
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which they could not take this care. This autho- 
rity is and muſt be abſolute, whilſt their children 
are unable to judge for, and to direct themſelves. 
It becomes limited, when their children are 
able to do this without their help, and yet con- 
tinue to live in the ſame family. It ceaſes, when 
their children go out of their family; and acquire 
independency, or even paternal dominion of their 
OWN. 

Tuus far the law of nature is plain: id this 
1s ſufficient to ſhew, how we are led by the hand 
of God, that is, by the circumſtances in which he 
has ordained that we ſhould be born; by the ne- 
ceſſary dependance of children, by the inſtinct of 
Parents, by information, by habit, and finally 
by reaſon; how we are led, I ſay, to civil thro 
natural ſociety, and are fitted to be members 
of one, by having been members of -the 
other. This is the caſe of every one in particu- 
lar, and has been that of mankind colleCtively 
conſidered. 

"ALL the inhabitants of ſome other planet may 
have been, perhaps, from their creation united in 
one great ſociety, ſpeaking the ſame language, 
and living under the ſame government; or too 
perfect by their nature to need the reitraint of 
any. But mankind 1s conſtituted very diffe- 
rently : and altho the natural law of our whole 
ſpecies be the ſame, yet we are by nature in- 
capable, on many accounts, of uniting under one 
form of government, or of ſubmitting to one rule 
of life. Our neareſt approaches to this ſtate are 
vaſtly diſtant from it; and even theſe were made 
by flow degrees, and with great variety of imper- 
en altho nature herſelf, by directing the 
firſt, made all the reſt the more eaſy, as ſhe made 
them the more neceſſary. Men were never out 
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of ſociety ; for if they were divided into families 
before they were aſſembled into nations, they were 
in ſociety ſtill from their original: and the want 
of comprehending that which is natural, and that 
which 1s artificial, properly diſtinguiſhed, under 
the ſame general term, has produced much con- 
fuſion in reaſoning on this ſubject, and has ſerved 
to maintain many a falſe argument. BavLE X, 
for inſtance, denies that the peace, the happi- 
neſs, and even the preſervation of mankind, de- 
pend on ſociety. How does he ſupport his para- 
dox? As ill at leaſt, as he ſupports the inutility 
of religion to government. He cites SaLLUsT to 
prove that the Aborigines in Italy, and the Getu- 
lians and the Lybians in Africa, had neither laws, 
nor magiſtrates, nor forms of government. He 
cites Pouroxius ML, and he might have cited 
many other authorities ancient and modern, to 
much the ſame purpoſe; for authors, by repeat- 
ing one another, propagate the ſame miſtakes 
very often, and increaſe the number of witneſſes, 
without ſtrengthening the teſtimony ; which may 
have happened on theſe occaſions for aught he 
knew. But this he knew, this he ſhould have 
obſerved, and this he would have obſerved, if the 
obſervation had made for him in this place, for he 
makes it in all thoſe where it does make for him, 
how much authors are apt to exaggerate in their 
deſcriptions, and the characters they draw. How 
barbarous were thoſ= nations, who broke the 
Roman empire, repreſented to be, the Goths for 
example, or the Lombards? and yet when they 
came to ſettle in Italy, and to be better known, 
how much leſs barbarous did they appear, even 
than the Greeks and the Romans? what pru- 
dence in their government? what wiſdom in their 


laws? 
+ Penf, diyer. 118. 
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laws? But I touch this without inſiſting on it. Let 
it be, that the Aborigines, the Getulians, the Ly- 
bians, and the inhabitants of the inward parts of 
Africa, had neither written laws, nor civil magi- 
ſtrates, will it follow that they had no cuſtoms 
which were among them equivalent to laws, no 
fathers nor elders that ſupplied the place of civil 
magiſtrates, no forms of government becauſe they 
had not thoſe of civil government? Will it follqw, 
in ſhort, that they lived without ſociety, becauſe 
they lived without political ſociety ? The very 
paſſage cited from Pomponius MELa ſhews the 
contrary. They were diſperſed in families in- 
deed, and theſe families were governed by no law 
common to them all, nor by any joint conſulta- 
tions. © In familias paſſim et fine lege diſperſi, 
* nihil in commune conſyltant.” Juſt ſo are 
the Arabs of the deſart, many of the Tartars, and 
other vagabond people at this day, not united by 
any national conſtitution ; but ſo far from bein 
without ſociety or government, that their ſeveral 
families, or tribes, or hordes, are ſo many focie- 
ties, and often better -regulated than thoſe that 
appear to be more civiliſed. BavyLE, and the au- 
thors he cites, had nothing in their minds but 
Iitical ſocieties of human inſtitution, and did not 
advert to thoſe that are natural. When he affirm- 
ed, © that theſe people multiplied, and preſerved 
** themſelves without living in ſociety,” and de- 
nied, on the authority of theſe examples, that 
* ſocial life is abſolutely neceſſary to the preſer- 
vation of the human race,” he did not enough 
conſider, that jt was impoſſible they ſhould multi- 
ply without forming ſocieties, and that he might 
have ſaid juſt as well, that a country, over-run 
with independent companies of ſoldiers, had none 
in it, becauſe theſe companies were not yet formed 


into legions or regiments. 
ANTIENT 
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AnTiENT traditions, ſacred and prophane, how 
imperfect and uncertain foever they are, give us 
ſufficient reaſon, by their concurrence in this ge- 
neral account, to believe that mankind was at 
firſt diſperſed in families, which formed ſo many 
diſtin ſocieties under paternal government. 
The moſaical hiſtory contains the deſcent of one, 
that of SzTH, down to the flood. There was no 
need of mentioning that of Cain, which was to be 
wholly deſtroved in this terrible cataſtrophe. 
The deſcent of the family of SEM, after the flood, 
is moſt carefully recorded, and thoſe of Ham and 
of JaPHET are occaſionally mentioned: for which 
difference a very good reaſon may be found, ſince 
the genealogy of the patriarchs, and of the people 
of God, was to be deduced from SEM. Oar di- 
vines find a further reaſon, The Meſſiah Was 
to proceed, above two thouſand years afterwards, 
from a branch of the ſame family : and therefore 
the greateſt care poſſble was taken to preſerve the 
genealogy, as well as to perpetuate the race; of 
the latter of which PATRICK gives a moſt remark- 
able inſtance in his commentary on Genefis. If 
the daughters of Lor committed inceſt with th-ir 
father, we are not to aſcribe it to unnatural luſt, 
but to their innocence, their ſimplicity, and a lau- 
dable concern for the preſervation of their father's 
family : for they believed all mankind deſtroyed, 
according to IREN Aus; or, at leaſt, they might 
believe that none were left who might go in unto 
them, © juxta morem univerſae terrae ®, Ou 
learned biſhop afſumes, much more inge niouſly 
and with greater regard to virgin modeſty, that 


thile 
» Vid. lib, Gen. c. xix, 
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theſe young women had the ſame eager deſire, 
which then poſſeſſed the hearts of good peo- 
ple, to fulfil the promiſe of the Meſſiah. It was 
that which put them on this otherwiſe mon- 
ſtrous crime. It was that which ſanctified it, 
in the intention, tho not in the event; for the 
two accurſed races of Moabites and Ammonites 
were the fruits of this inceſt. | 


XI. 


1 HAVE not ſpoken of this family to introduce 
the anecdote juſt mentioned, inſtructive and 
edify ing as it 1s, but to ſhew, by an illuſtrious 
eximple, what the firſt ſocieties of men were, and 
how civil ſocieties aroſe out of natural, as natura! 
ſocieties aroſe out of one another. When any of 
theſe grew too numerous to inhabit the ſame 
country, or diſſentions aroſe among them, as it 
happened in the caſe of ABRAHAM and Lor, 
and of Es AU and Jacos afterwards, they ſepa- 
rated. When the father of the famil y preferred 
one of his ſons to all the reſt, as ABRaHam had 
done, and as it was neceſſary that Is a ac ſhould 
do in order to give Jacosr the pre-eminence 
over Esav, and the Iſraelites over the Idumeans, 
the families ſeparated likewiſe, and new fami- 
lies were formed by the ſwarms that iſſued from 
antient hives. The increaſe of families was not 
only great in thoſe prolific ages, as we may ob- 
ſerve by the numerous poſterity of the two bro- 
thers Es Au and Jacos ; but we may conclude, 
from reaſon and analogy both, that if families 
ſometimes ſeparated, they ſometimes united too, 
for mutual conveniency; and that in this man- 
ner ſeveral little dynaſties were formed, which 
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had more ſettled eſtabliſhments than the vagas 
bond families. How little theſe dynaſties were, 
we may judge by the defeat which ABRAHAMU 
gave, with an army of three hundred and eighteen 
of his ſervants, to the four kings who had beat 
the five, and pillaged Sonom and GoMORRAH. 
There has been much learned diſpute about the 
Egyptian dynaſties; and they, who have corrupted 
MANETHo more, very probably, than he did 
the truth, have delivered them down to us in ſuch 
a broken, tranſpoſed, interpolated condition, that 
nothing almoſt which is probable can be collected 
from them. Why ſhould we not believe, that 
his thirty dynaſties were cotemporary, not ſucceſ- 
five? Why ſhould the Egyptians not have been 
under the dominion of ſeveral petty kings, as 
well as their neighbours, when the title of king 
was beſtowed ſo very liberally? On the whole, 
it cannot be doubted, I think, that the firſt ſoci- 
eties of men were thoſe of families formed by na- 
ture and governed by natural law, nor that king- 
doms and ſtates were the ſecond. 
NEtGHBOURHOOD, an intercourſe of good of- 
fices, and, in a word, mutual conveniency, might 
give a beginning, by the union of independent 
families under compacts and covenants, to civil 
ſocieties. But the principal cauſe of ſuch artifi- 
cial or political unions was of a very different kind. 
We cannot ſuppoſe, that all the members of eve- 
ry family lived in a ſtate of uninterrupted con- 
cord. There was a quarrel, and one brother aſ- 
faſſinated another, even in the family of the firſt 
man. But ſtill in ſocieties, as confined as theſe, 
the father's eye was over the whole community; 


Paternal authority, not the royal fatherhood of 


that ridiculous writer FiLMER, was always ready 
to interpoſe, and the remedy of ſeparation was al- 
ways at hand when eyery othet failed. The ſtate 

£ of 
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of mankind altered extremely when families had 
been long ſeparated, whatever the cauſe of ſe- 
paration was ; and when the natural bands were 
not only looſened, but loſt and forgot in the 
courſe of generations ; when there was no longer 
any regard to one common anceſtor ; when there 
was no authority to interpoſe between different 
people, and to influence and direct their conduct, as 
parame authority had done, where different mem- 
ers' of the ſame family were alone concerned ; 
then mutual injuries became more frequent, and 
their conſequences more fatal. _ 
As faſt as the diſtribution of mankind into fa- 
milies, and as paternal government ceaſed, men 
went out of a natural into a political ſtate. The 
former was ſo little what it has been repreſent- 
ed, a ſtate of individuality, that individuality 
could never be properly aſcribed to creatures born 
in ſociety, and members of it as ſoon as born. 
Iadividuality belongs to communities, not to per- 
ſons. Families might be conceived as individu- 
als, tho not men, in the ſtate of nature; and ci- 
vil ſocieties much more fo in the political ſtate. 
The reaſon is plain. We have a natural ſociabi- 
lity, that is, we are determined by ſelf-love to 
ſeek our pleaſure and our utility in ſocisty, as it 
has been faid ; but when theſe ends are once ſuf- 
ficiently anſwered, natural ſociability declines, and. 
natural inſociability commences. The influence 
of ſelf-love reaches no further. Societies become 
in all reſpects individuals, that is, they have no 
regard to others except relatively to themſelves ; 
and ſelſ-love, that promoted union among men, 
promotes diſcord among them. Like the philo- 
ſopher of MatmessuryY's wild men, they act as 
if they had a right to all they can acquire by 
fraud or force : and a ſtate of war, ſo far from 
being the cauſe, has been the effect of forming 
| diſtinct 
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diſtinct ſocieties, tho by the general plan of na- 
ture the propagation of mankind makes it neceſ- 


ſary to form them. Such is our inconſiſtency, 
ſuch are the contradictions that unite in the hu- 


man character. 
Hosses, and Gunrntavd in oppoſition to 
him, have ſaid much about the ſocieties of ants 
and bees. I ſhall compare them with thoſe of 
men no further, than the compariſon 1 is immedi- 
ately appoſite to my preſent purpoſe. The bees 

then, for it will be enough to ſpeak of one f. 
cies, and the compariſon will hold beſt with that 
of which we have moſt experience; the bees, I 
ſay, co-operate viſibly to one end, the general 
good of their reſpective conimunities, not by 
choice, nor compact, moſt probably, nor by 
authority neither, for their monarchs have no 
ſtings to puniſh the diſobedient or the lazy; but 
by one invariable and conſtant direction, that 
of inſtinct. If reaſon could ſupply the place of 
inſtin, be always at hand, and determine with 
as much force, men might de as good citizens as 
bees. But the rational creatures negle& their 
reaſon, or degrade her, in the intellectual oeco- 
nomy, and make her the vile inſtrument of theit 
appetites and paſſions. This is ſo much the caſe, 
that men would have been what Hoses aſſumes 
that. they were, if the divine wiſdom had not 
conſtituted them ſo that they are, as ſoon as 
they come into the world, members of ſocieties 
which are formed by inſtinct and improved by 
reaſon. What reaſon cannot do by herſelf, ſhe 
docs in ſome degree by the adventitious helps 
which experience enables her to acquire, by or- 
ders and rules of government which every man 
concurs to maintain ; becauſe every man 1s wil- 
ling to controul the paſſions and reſtrain the ex- 
ceſſes of others, whatever indulgence he has for 
| his 
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his own. I ſaid, in ſome degree; for, even 
with theſe adventitious helps, reaſon preſerves 
human ſocieties unequally, and by a perpetual 
conflict: whereas inſtinct preſerves thoſe of bees 
in one uniform tenor, and without any conflict 
at all. The paſſions rebel againſt reaſon : but 
inſtinct is reaſon and paſſion both. 

Tuus bees live with bees in their ſeveral hives, 
and have much advantage over men 1n domeſtic 
life. But their ſociability goes no further. When- 
ever any of theſe families, for to ſuch they may 
be compared, tranſmigrate or ſend out colonies to 
ſeek new habitations, cruel wars enſue, if you 
will take the word of VI R OIL, as good a naturaliſt 
at leaſt as Hom, for it. I have read ſomewhere, 
that ORiGeN thought God had thus determined 
them, to ſet an example of making war to men. 
1 had rather believe the father miſunderſtood or 
belied ; and aſſume, that the ſame inſtin& governs 
theſe animals no longer, when they forſake the 
hives; ſo that their own ferocity, or that of their 
kings, carries them to all the exceſſes of inſocia- 
bility. Every king is a JosHu an, or an Ar ri- 
La, and under his command 


e corpora bello 
* Objetant, pulchramque petunt per vulnera 
mortem.” 


As long as he lives there is no compoſition, no 
Peace, no truce to be had. They fight © uſque 
* ad internecionem”. As ſoon as falls, they 
plunder their common hive, and the family or lit- 
tle ſtate 1s diflolved. 


Rege incolumi, mens omnibus una eſt, 
&* Amiſlo, rupere fidem, conſtructaque mella 


Diripuere ipſae, et crates ſolvere . 
T 
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Ir is not quite the ſame in the caſe of man- 
kind. Their families or hords, and the colonies 
they ſend out, unite ſometimes for mutual utility 
with others, as I have hinted. Reaſon, which 
had co-operated with inſtinct before, takes the 
place of it now. They coalite amicably by co- 
venants, they make laws by common conſent, and 
from being members of a natural, they become 
ſuch of a political ſociety. It ſeems, however, 
that theſe political ſocieties have been more fre- 
quently formed by compoſitions after wars, by a 
forced ſubmiſſion to the law of conquerors; and by 
aſſociations made to prevent conqueſt. We ea- 
ſily conceive that the inſociability of families made 
the ſtrongeſt invade the weakeſt, and the weakeſt 
unite againſt the ſtrongeſt. When larger commu- 
nities were thus formed, the ſame inſociability, 
and therefore the ſame policy, continued; ſo that 
fear may be ſaid to have been a principal in- 
ducement in this manner to mankind, not to 
form ſocieties, as it has been underſtood, but to 
ſubmit to civil government. | 

CoMMuNITIEs, formed by the union of differ- 
ent families, were not only more numerous than 
any particular families, but they were compoſed 
of heterogeneous parts, of members unconnected 
by conſanguinity, or the habit of living toge- 
ther, and connected only by accidental cir- 
cumſtances, and the tye of covenants. Theſe 
circumſtances, or the diſpoſitions they had pro- 
duced, might alter; and the tye of covenants, 
without a ſupreme power to enforce the obſer- 
vation of them, could not hold. Paternal au- 
thority, therefore, which had been ſufficient to 
maintain, in ſome degree, peace and good or- 
der in focieties compoted of a few, and thoſe 
few members of the ſame family as well as of 
the ſame ſociety, might be inſufficient, on both 

Vol. V. I theſe 
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theſe accounts, to maintain the ſame degree of 
peace and good order in communities more 
numerous, and incorporated rather by art or 
by force, than by nature. Thus it became ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh a power ſuperior to that of 
the fathers of families, and, as faſt as. men 
went out of the ſtate of nature, to ſubſtitute ar- 
tificial to natural government. This was not 
done all at once, I. ſuppoſe, nor every where 
in the ſame manner. But it feemis molt pro- 
bable, that theſe governments were in gene- 
ral monarchial. I know that ſome writers have 
thought otherwiſe ; but they have no more right 
to . affirm than I have, who am far from af- 
firming. We muſt all gueſs, and probabilities 
muſt be weighed. It has been ſaid, © that 
* when men, who were in a ftate of natu- 
* ral freedom and natural equality, refolved 
by common conſent to fubmit themſelves to 
* civil government, they choſe the democrati- 
cal form, in order to keep this government 
in their own hands; and that the fathers of 
* families, who had been uſed to independ- 
* ency, muſt have concurred in the fame 
* choice*®,” Now the very reverſes of this 
ſeems more probable to me. The fathers of 
families, who could not all be kings upon this 
change, would have preferred ariftocracy to 
democracy, and the multitude would have pre- 
ferred monarchy to both. The former would 
have been deſirous to retam ſome image of 
their antient authority, and the latter would 
have ſlided into a form of government that 
reſembled the paternal, to which they had 
been .agcuſtomed, much more caſily than they 
would have conſtituted one entirely new, 2 

R the 
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the nature of which, for want of experience, 
would not have been very obvious to their. 


- apprehenſion. This eaſy tranſition, from pa- 


ternal government to monarchial, ſeems to 
have been very well underſtood by Lycukdus, 
who, when he was adviſed to eftabliſh a po- 
pular government in Sparta, bid his adviſer 
try in the firſt place to eſtabliſh democracy 
in his own family. One may conceive equal- 
ly well how monarchy changed, by the abuſe 
of power into ariſtocracy, + or democracy; and 
how theſe changed, by the uſurpation of pow- 
er, into monarchy. But the moſt antient tra- 
ditions, and. the authority of antient writers, I 
think, concur in eſtabliſhing this matter of fact, 
that monarchy, I do not fay abſolute monarchy 
nor tyranny, was the firſt form of civil go- 
vernment, There are many paſſages to this 
purpoſe that might be collected, if it was worth 
my while. But there is one in the beginning 
of ArisToTLE's Politics ſo much in point that 
it muſt by no means be omitted. He fays 
* that regal government was the firſt ; becauſe 
* they, who by their uniting formed the firſt 
* ſtates, had been' before that time under the 
* ſame regimen in families, which they after- 
* wards continued in kingdoms.” : 

I xNow that the power of theſe kings was 
limited, as their kingdoms were ſmall, in the 
hergical ages. But ſtill they were kings, and 
not the leſs, but the more properly and the 
more truly ſuch, becauſe they were reſtrained 
from being tyrants. When ire ſays, that 
in the beginning of things the government of 
people and nations was monarchical*, he con- 

12 firms 
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firms the opinion I am of. When he ſays that 


the people were bound by no laws, and that the 
will of princes held the place of lawsb, we muſt 
not imagine that theſe firſt monarchies were go- 
vernments of mere wills. The tenor of tradition 
contradicts any ſuch propoſition. I might quote 
the authority of Trucypipes, and others, 
againſt it; but I chooſe to quote that of Jus- 
TIN himſelf againſt it, who ſays, in the ſame 
place, that it was not ambition, but a modera- 
tion tried and approved by all good men, that 
raiſed up princes to this dignity. Thus the 
Medes, weary of that anarchy into which their 
families were fallen, choſe Drjocks, a man 
famous for wiſdom, integrity and juſtice, to be 
their king. It was not by virtue of their rov- 
al prerogative that theſe firſt kings gave laws 
written or unwritten, permanent or occaſional ; 
for it is probable, that in thoſe ancient days 
there were few or no written bodies of law : and 
you can tell better than I can, whether Horx 
once mentions the word in his poems. But 
however this might be, the firſt kings had nei- 
ther arbitrary nor legiſlative power by virtue of 
any regal prerogative; on the contrary, they 
were choſen kings, becauſe they were choſen le- 
giſlators, and the goodneſs of their laws recom- 
mended them to the throne, and maintained them 
in it. The power of making laws was fo far 
from being originally, and excluſively, annexed 
to monarchy, tho it ſometimes made monarchs, 
that DRaco, who never was one, impoſed his 
laws, which were ſaid to be writ in blood 1 

cauſe 


b) Populus nullis legibus tenebatur, arbitria principum pro 
legibus erant. | | ; 

c) Juſt. .. $6 d)—Quos ad faſtigium hujus ma- 
jeſtaris non ambitio popularis, fed ſpeQata inter bonos modera- 
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cauſe of their extreme ſeverity, on the Athenians; 
that Solon, who never would be one, repealed 


theſe laws, and eſtabliſhed others; and that Pis- 


ISTRATUS, who made himſelf one, far from re- 
pealing thoſe of SoLoN, governed by them. The 
firſt kings were limited monarchs. They earned 
the ſovereignty by great and good actions, held 
it from their people, and were accountable to 
their people for the exerciſe of it. Such I mean 
as came to their crowns by conſent, and in coun- 
tries where common utilities united families in 
civil ſociety, and neither conqueſt nor the fear 
of it. | 


XII. 


H E attempts which fo many learned and 
ingenious men have made, with infinite la- 
bour of ſtudy, to fix points of chronology and 
hiſtory concerning ancient nations, that of the 
Egyptians particularly, have ſeemed to me, ever 
lince I knew what they are, extremely ridiculous. 
They have ſeemed ſo the more, becauſe ſome ge- 
neral and uſeful truths may be collected, without 
any trouble, from the broken and fabulous mate- 
nals they employ with ſo much trouble, and to ſo 
little uſeful purpoſe. The original of the Egyp- 
tians and the order of their dynaſties will never 
be known. The moſt antient traditions, ſacred 
and prophane, ſuppoſing them all authentic, would 
be ſtill inſufficient for this end. But they are ſuſ- 
ficient for another. They ſhew us the nature of 
government, and the character of mankind, in 
thoſe early ages. They ſhew us the firſt kings, 
and the primitive government of Egypt, ſuch as I 
have deſcribed ; and ſuch they continued to k as 
| oF long 
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long as their gods reigned, that is, as long as 
their kings purſued the true ends of their inſtitu- 
tion, and made their glory conſiſt in the good go- 
vernment of their own people, not in the conqueſt 
of others“. Os1r1s and Is1s civiliſed their man- 
ners, and taught them to ſow corn and to plant 
the vine. The firſt Mercury taught them the 
uſe of letters, inſtrcucted them in the ſciences, and 
in arts, in that of phyſic eſpecially, both for the 
body and the mind, and was, beſides, their firſt 
or greateſt legiſlator. Other Mercvurtts ſuccred- 
ed THoT. CorTa makes them five in all f. 
Theſe explained the hieroglyphics of the firſt, 
improved on what he had taught in fix and thirty 
thouſand volumes or rolls, as ſome legends affirm, 
and completed that wiſdom of the Egyptians 
wherein Moss was inſtructed ; for no man, ex- 
cent a few, will believe that the daughter of Py a- 
Rao ſent into Greece to procure preceptors for 
her foundling, | 
Tur Egyptians were little Known to the Greeks, 
from whom all our knowledge of them is derived, 
till the reign of Ps ammzTICHUs, much more than 
a thouſand years after the dynaſties of their gods, 
and their golden age, as we may call it; and yet 
even then, the Arſt principles of good policy and 
of a limited monarchy ſubſiſted. They pierced 
thro various revolutions of government, and 
maintained themſelves in reverence during an im- 
menſe number of years. The ſame thing has hap- 
pened, and by the ſame means, among the Chi- 
neſe, whom I might have quoted for the ſame 
purpoſe as 1 quote the former; fince their empire 
HERS FLEE began 
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began as early, has laſted near three thouſand 
years longer, and refembles that of Egypt in 
many reſpects; in theſe particularly, in a great 
reverence for antiquity, in a ſtrong attachment to 
thoſe primitive inſtitutions by which the order of 
their government has been preſerved, their mo- 
narchs, how abſolute ſoever they may appear, 
have been reſtrained in the exerciſe of their 

power. | | 
Now theſe governments, like all others which 
men have inſtituted, and to which they have 
ſubmitted by conſent, tho they are artificial, 
are however inſtituted by virtue f the law of 
our nature, and are, in this ſenſe, of divine ap- 
pointment. That ſovereignty, or ſupremacy, 
'for ſuch it may be called in a true ſenſe, which 
was at firſt in fathers of families, not for their 
ſakes, but for the ſake of their offspring, and 
the propagation of the human ſpecies, belongs 
_ to one ſovereign or ſupreme magiſtrate; to 
more than one, to the collective or repreſent- 
ative body of the people; and fometimes to 
all theſe, according to the various conftitutions 
of civil governments, which were indifferent 
before they were made, but ceaſe to be ſo, and 
are obligatory-'on every member of the com- 
munity, afterwards. There muſt be an abſolute 
power in every civil ſociety placed ſomewhere. 
As it is placed in one man, or in more, a . 
monarchy ariſes, or an ariſtocracy, or a demo- 
cracy : and, when it is divided between all theſe, 
a mixed government, which is, I preſume, the 
beſt of the four. By this repreſentation, ſo evi- 
dently true that na man who is in his wits 
can doubt of it, we may learn to deſpiſe and 
abhor certain venal or ſtupid writers in favor 
of monarchy. Some of theſe would perſuade, 
| ike 
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like Frumer, that ApaM was an abſolute mo- 
nzrch ty creation; that his right has deſcended 
to kings; that all other men are flaves by birth, 
and never had a right to chooſe either forms 
of government or governors. Some again would 
perſuade, like HokRxius, whom PurrEnDoRE® 


cites and refutes, that altho men have a right 


to make 'covenants and conſtitute civil govern- 
ments, they have no power to confer ſovereign- 
ty on princes. They may chooſe a king to 
govern them, that is, "hey may name a perſon 
en whom this ſovereignty, this majeſty, this 
power to govern which they cannot give, will 
deſcend, by a ſort of divine emanation, from 
God, who can alone give them. Fitmrr's hy- 
potheſis will be always lame as well as abſurd, 
till Ap au's right heirs, for all other princes are 
by this hypotheſis no better than uſurpers, can 
be certainly diſtinguiſhed, They would be fo 
by HARRY MARTIx's pe if they were 
born with combs on their heads, and every 
other man with a bunch on his back. But no- 
thing of this kind has yet appeared among the 
phaenomena of nature, and till it does we muſt 
content ourſelves to acknowledge ſuch kings as 
we have. The hypotheſis of Horx1us does not 
expoſe us to the ſame uncertainty, and we may 
know our king by much the ſame rule by which 
the Tartarians know their god. When a king 
15 choſen, ſovereignty 'and majeſty deſcend im- 
mediately upon him, and he is completely 
a king. When a great lama is choſen, the 
ſoul of Fox enters immediately into him, and 
he is completely a god. There are many more 
fooliſh and knaviſh hypotheſes of the ſame kind; 


and 
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and the principal promoters of them, in every 

country, have been the clergy, whoſe flattery to 

princes had well nigh ſucceeded among us, ſo as 

to make the cauſe of tyranny, what it has been, 

and ſtill continues to be made in other nations, 

the cauſe of God. But tho we believe that 
monarchy was the firſt form of civil government, 
and that paternal government might lead men 
to it; yet may we believe very conſiſtently, 
and we mult believe unleſs we refolve to be- 
lieve againſt fact and reaſon both, that is, like 
every other form of government, is of human 
inſtitution, eſtabliſhed by the people, and for the 
people; and that no other majeſty, ſince the word 
impoſes ſo much, is inherent in it than that which 
belongs to the ſupreme power of every ſtate, 
wherever that power is placed. Natural govern- 
ment was deſigned to laſt, and did laſt, till civil 
government became neceſſary. Nature inſtituted 
one, and directed human reaſon to the other. She 
meaned the ſame in both caſes, the good of the 
governed. Her inſtitution and her direction 
could not have different ends. She intended, no 
doubt, that they who had been treated like 
children, under the influence of inſtin&t, ſhould 
be treated fo likewiſe, under the influence of 
reaſon. 


— 1 
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XIII. 


HAVE ſaid thus much, in order to ſhew that 
] political ſocieties grew out of natural, and that 
civil governments were formed not by the con- 
currence of individuals, but by the aſſociations of 
femilies. It is the more neceſlary to repeat and to 
inculcate this diſtinction, becauſe, for want of 
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making it, and by repreſenting mankind to them- 
ſelves like a number of ſavage individuals out of 
all ſociety in their natural ſtate, inſtead of conſi- 
dering them as members of families from their 
birth, and ſuch too long to be at any time the 
ſolitary vagabonds of the other hypotheſis, our 
beſt writers, even Mr. Hook ER, and much more 
Mr. Locks, have reaſoned both inconſiſtently, 
and on, a falſe foundation, Inconſiſtently, be- 
cauſe they ſometimes acknowledge paternal go- 
vernment to have preceded civil, and yet reaſon 
about the inſtitution of civil, as if men had been 
then firſt aſſembled in any kind of ſociety, or had 
been ſubject to any kind of rule; for to ſay that 
the law of nature was of itſelf ſuch a rule, and that 
every one of theſe independent inhabitants of the 
earth did, or might exerciſe juſtice for himſelf and 
others, on thoſe who violated this law, was lan- 
guage unworthy of Mr. Locke, and unneceſſary 
to his ſyſtem, and yet it is the language of his 
fecond chapter in his ſecond book of civil govern- 
ment. Falſely, becauſe it is eaſy to demonſtrate 
that mankind never was in ſuch a ſtate of nature 
as theſe authors generally, the beſt and the worſt, 
have aſſumed, by demonſtrating that the genera- 
tions of men could not have been cantinued in 
ſuch a ſtate. Ir is impoſſible we ſhould know, 
by hiſtory or tradition, how the firſt civil govern- 
ments were eſtabliſned. It is ſo impoſſible, that 
if any hiſtory or tradition pretended to give ſuch 
relations, they would loſe deſervedly all credit for 
this very reaſon. But we may gueſs with great 
probability, by analogy from what we know, and 
we may reject without preſumption the uhimſies, 
that ſpeculative men invent in contradiction to this 
analogy, and to the viſible conſtitution of human 
nature. * If we may not ſuppoſe men * to 
| avC 
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have been in the ſtate of nature,” ſays Mr. 
Lockrt * © becauſe we hear not much of them in 
* ſuch a ſtate, we may as well ſuppoſe the armies 
© of SALMANASSER Or XERXEs were never chil- 
& dren, becauſe we hear little of them till they 
« were men, and embodied in armies.” But with 
ſubmiſſion to this great author, the compariſon is 
not at all to his purpoſe, nor helps him in the leaſt 
to anſwer the objection he ſuppoſed might be 
made to him. No man would be mad enough, 
moſt certainly, to deny that all theſe ſoldiers had 
been once children, tho he neither knew them nor 
had ever heard of them in their childhood, But, 
to make the compariſon appoſite, no man ſhouſl 
be able to affirm that all theſe ſoldiers had been 
members of other communities before they were 
embodied in theſe armies. The queſtion is not, 
whether men lived together in the ſtate of nature 
fince the world was their common habitation, but, 
what the ſtate of nature was, whether it was com- 
poſed of men who lived together in families, and 
whether theſe families, by uniting together, gave 
a beginning to political, ſocieties; or whether it 
was compoſed of as many ſolitary individuals 
as there were men in the world, and whe- 
ther theſe men, independent and equal one 
amongſt another, met amicably together, and 


ſet up government without any better preparation 


for it. 

Loc kx inſiſts much on the natural equality and 
freedom of mankind ,. but he ſeems to carry his 
notions on the ſubject a little further than nature, 
and the reaſon of things, will allow. We may 
diſtinguiſh a perſonal and a ſocial equality. Na- 
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ture has been far from conſtituting the firſt, and 
the creatures of no other ſpecies are probably fo 
unequal in this reſpect as thoſe of the human. 
The utmoſt efforts of art cannot give them even 
the appeararces of equality. But nature has 
really, if not ſo apparently, conſtituted the laſt; 
for the father was a fon, and the ſon will be a 
father; the magiſtrate might have been a ſubject, 
and the ſubject a magiſtrate. Nature has deter- 
mined nothing in theſe caſes, and therefore theſe 
laſt deſtinations, when they are made with a par- 
tial inequality in theſe ſccieties of men, are due 
ſolely to the folly of men, to their neglect of na- 
tural indications, not to the indicatiqns of nature, 
and to the imperfection of all human eſtabliſh- 
ments; ſo that the reverſe of them would take 
effect, for the moſt part, if the indications of 
nature were obſerved and followed. He 
who fits on a throne would inhabit a cottage, 
and he who holds a plough would wield a 
ſcepter. 

Tram all men are born to be free, is undoubt- 
edly true; and therefore I think, that they never 
were in ſuch a ſtate of nature as Locke aſſumes &. 
His ſtate of perfect freedom, ſo he calls it, would 
have been a ſtate of war and violence, of mutual 
and alternate oppreſſion, as really as that which 
HossEs imagined to have heen the ſtate of nature. 
He diſtinguiſhes, indeed, between liberty and 
licence, and ſuppoſes a law of nature in force to 
reſtrain the latter. But as he ſuppoſes, at the 
ſame time, that every man had an equal right to 
be the executioner of this law, as well as the 
Judge, and to puniſh the offenders againſt it, nat 
only for his own preſervation, but in order to pre- 
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ſerve mankind in general, it is plain that this hy- 
potheſis implies the ſame abſurdities as the other, 
and that the ſtate of mankind under the law of 
nature, according to Locke, would have been 
very little, if at all, better than the ſtate of na- 
ture before there was any ſuch thing as law, ac- 
cording to Hog AES. The pretence of law in one, 
would have done as much hurt as the want of it in 
the other; and it is ealy to conceive what ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion would have prevailed uni- 
verſally, if every man, beſides being judge in his 
own cauſe, had been an univerſal judge and exe- 

cutioner. 1 i 
Ms. Lock doubted not but his doctrine would 
ſeem very ſtrange to ſome men; and, in truth, 
they muſt be very ſtrange men to whom it does 
not appear ſuch. He aſks, however, before it be 
condemned, to have this queſtion reſolved, by 
what right princes or ſtates can put to death or 
puniſh an alien for any crime he commits in their 
countries? The alien is not ſubject te their laws. 
They muſt puniſh him, therefore, by the law of 
nature; and, if by the law of nature every man 
hath not power to puniſh offences againſt it, he 
does not ſee how the magiſtrates of any community 
can puniſh an alien. This is the queſtion, this 
the argument; and a ſufficient anſwer may be 
given to both, without conſulting GRortus, Por- 
rENDORT, or any of the oracles of law. Tho an 
alien does not owe allegiance to the ſovereign 
power of the country wherein he is an alien, be- 
cauſe two diftin& allegiances cannot be due from 
the ſame perſon at the ſame time; yet he is under 
the protection of that government, and a ſubject 
of it who ſhould rob or murder him would be pu- 
niſhed by the laws of it. He is therefore liable to 
be puniſhed by the ſame laws, and it is not 8 
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that they who make them and they who execute 
them are to him, in ſuch caſes as theſe, men with- 
out authority. The laws that concern men as de- 
nizens only concern him nots for he enjoys none 
of the advantages peculiarly and excluſively attri- 
buted to denizens. But the laws that are neceſſa- 
ry to preſerve the peace and good order of a com- 
munity concern every man who lives in it, and 
the alien ſubmits himſelf voluntarily to them when 
he reſolves to do ſo. He can be entituled to pro- 
tection on no other condition. He accepts this 
condition : he is puniſhable therefore by his own 
conſent, and the municipal Jaws, not the laws of 
nature alone, condemn him juſtly. But if the 
former did not ſpeak to him, if he was not bound 
to hearken to them, as Lockx affirms too gene- 
rally and too raſhly, would there be no difference 
between the right which he aſſumes to belong to 
every man by nature of puniſhing offences againſt 


her laws, as this man ſoberly judges the caſe to 


require, and that right which a court of juſtice has 
to proceed by ſtated rules, that reaſon authoriſes, 
and general conſent approves, againſt an alien 
who violates at once the particular laws of a com- 
munity and the univerſal laws of nature? Would 
there be ſo little difference that one could not ſtand 
without the other, nor the conduct of princes and 
ſtates in puniſhing aliens in theſe caſes be juſti- 
fied, unleſs this ſtrange doctrine were admitted? 
I think no man who is capable of reflection will 
be of this mind. But thus it happens to men of 
the greateſt genius, when they grow to be over- 
fond of an hypotheſis. They purſue the trains 
of their abſtract, that is their general ideas, 
wherever they carry them. Thus they are led to 
maintain propoſitions ſo little conformable to the 
real conſtitution of things, that he who 3 
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leſs on general notions, and confines himſelf more 
to obſerve this conſtitution in every particular, 
will have frequent occaſions to diſcern a wide 
difference between the ſpeculations of philoſo- 
phers and the original invariable ſyſtem of na- 
ture. 

I aM not as much perſuaded as Mr. Lockx was, 
that all political ſocieties began from a voluntary 
union. Many of them did, and I think that this 
union was a voluntary union of families in ſocie- 
ties that may be called legal, becauſe they were 
made according to natural and divine appoint- 
ment; for thoſe; that may be called illegal, will 
fall under another conſideration. I think thus 
beeaufe the moſt early traditions, and the moſt 
antient as well as modern hiſtories, even thoſe that 
are cited to prove the contrary, ſhew me mankind 
not only in their childhood, but in their manhood, 
aſſembled in families before they were ſo in civil 
ſocieties. Jostzen AcosTA, who is cited by 
Lock E, ſays there was reaſon to conjecture, 
that the people of PERU had neither kings nor 
* commonwealths for a long time.” But how did 
they live during this time? Were they ſo many 
individuals ſcattered about the country without 
any form or appearance of ſociety ? By no means. 
They lived in troops as they do at this day in 
Florida, and we know how the people of Florida 
and North-America live at this day, by a multi- 
tude of perfons, miſſionaries and others, who all 
repreſent them as tribes or families, that obſerve 
the precepts and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, that 
have public aſſemblies for conſultation wherein 
their elders preſide, and that give the ſupreme 
command, over them, in time of war at leait, to 
perſons they elect, as other ſavages ſubmit to the 
more permanent authority of their caciques. I 
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think it evident beyond all contradiction, from oh- 
ſerving the conſtitution of human nature, phyſical, 
and moral, that mankind could not have ſubſiſted, 
nor have been propagated, if men had been ever 
out of ſociety, and that having been educated till 
their years of diſcretion in it, tho they might poſ- 
ſibly but rarely change ſocieties, they would never 
go out of ſociety, nor could become ſuch unaſſo- 
ciated independent creatures, as they are ſuppoſed 
to have been by the other hypotheſis, till they 
became members of ſome political ſociety. I 
think it eaſy to conceive how men were prepared, 
by living in natural to live in political ſocieties, 
and impoſlible to conceive how ſtroling ſavages, 
who knew no ſubordination, nor had been accu- 
ſtomed to obſerve any rules of ſocial life, could 
be picked up one by one; as it were, and reduced 
at once under the laws of any civil government. 
Whenever this was done, paternal authority had, 
no doubt, a great ſhare in determining their fami- 
lies to unite with one another; but if we believe 
that the conſent of every family was collectively 
taken, we ſhall aſſume no more than what is ac- 
tually practiſed among the ſavages on every occa- 
ſion, of making war and peace, of huntings and 
tranſmigrations from one ſettlement to another. 
In ſhort, I think, as tradition, hiſtory, and ana- 
logy to what paſſes in ſome ſort before our eyes, 
and the actual conſtitution of human nature lead 
me to think; whereas much abler men are led into 
different extremes, to ſupport different hypothe- 
es. To ſupport the divine right and abſolute 
power of kings, Fi.wtr advanced the filly and 
{laviſh notion of royal fatherhood. Silly, indeed, 
as well as flaviſh it muſt be reputed; ſince tho the 
power of the father was, on many accounts, grea- 
ter and laſted longer than that of the mother, and 


ſince 


theſe forms to the conſent o 
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ſince he could not therefore have talked of royal 

motherhood, if it had ſerved his purpoſe, with as 
much ſeeming ptopriety as of royal fatherhood ; 
yet is it certain that even the paternal was a tem- 
porary power, as it has been explained above, and 
that when it continued longer than the minority of 
children, this was due to gratitude, to habitual re- 
verence, or to circumſtances of conveniency, and, 
in no ſort, to any natural right that the father had. 
To deduce therefore from hence a right and 
power, ſuch as FIiLMER would aſcribe to kings, is 
perhaps one of the greateſt abſurdities that was 
ever committed to paper. A very commendable 
zeal to explode theſe falſe notions of government, 
and to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, carried "Locke 


into another extreme, very unneceſſarily, as I ap- 
prehend. He aſſumed the ſtate of nature to be 


ſuch as could never exiſt, and the method of eſta- 
bliſhing civil ſocieties to be ſuch as could never 
be executed. Will it be ſaid that he meaned only 


to give an abſtract ſyſtem of the. natural rights of 


mankind ? I ſhall aſk, if it be ſaid, to what pur- 
poſe it was to make an abſtract ſyſtem of rights, 
that never did nor could exiſt, and of a method of 
eſtabliſhing civil government that never could be 


taken? It could ſerve ſurely no other purpoſe, 
than to give us a notion of natural liberty very dif- 


ferent from the real conſtitution of nature, by 
which we are leſs able to preſerve liberty without 
ſome ſort or other of government, than we are 
liable to loſe it by the abuſe of government. I 
ſhall aſk, in the next place, whether the right of 
mankind to be governed by law, and not by will, 
under every form of civil government, be not as 
ve l eſtabliſhed by Wange the original of all 


men aſſembled in fa- 
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milies, as to the conſent of men diſperſed, God 
knows why, after having been educated in one 
kind of ſociety, and aſſembled, God knows how, 


to eſtabliſh another. 


XIV. 


S it is much more reaſonable to judge, in all 
| cafes, by a conſideration of the actual con- 
Atntion of human nature, than to run the riſk of 


miſtaking what is true by imagining what may be 


fo; it is likewiſe both reaſonable and neceffasy, on 
the ſubject ſpoken of here, to look as far back as 


ve have any light on the natural and political ſtate 
of mankind, in which review we fnall find ſuffiei- 


ent inducements to think that the ſtate of nature 
was not a ſtate of anarchy but a ſtate of govern- 
ment, and that fome form or other of it ſubſiſted 
at all times and in all places, however theſe forms 


may have varied. We diitinguith between natu- 


ral and political ſociety ; but "the real difference 


between them is not fo great as we imagine. Na- 
ture inſtituted the former, but we Cannot doubt 
that reaſon and experience improved it, without 


changing the form, from time to time, as the eir- 
cumſtances of families altered. When theſe were 
altered fo far that the ſame form would do no lon- 
ger, men altered the form itlelf, They kept 


nearer to it in ſome ſocieties, and went further 


from it in others. The mititution ceaſed to be 
that of nature, it became that of art. But in all 
other reſpects there was no more reaſon, perhaps, 
to ſay, whenever and wherever this happened, for 
it would be ridiculous to aſſume that it happened 


_ every where at once, that a new ſtate of mankind 


aroſe 
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aroſe in thoſe places and at thoſe times, than there 
has been to ſay ſo on every great revolution of 
government ſince, when monarchies have chang- 
ed from elective to hereditary, when ari- 
ſtocracies or democracies have been raiſed on 
their ruin, or mixed governments on thoſe of all 
three. 1 55 5 
Mxx riot has been made of the Egyptians; who 
appear to have been, if any people we know of 
were ſuch, the Aborigenes of their country. The 
accounts which hiſtory gives of their, political con- 
ſtitution, and thoſe. anecdotes which tradition has 
preſerved concerning the. original of it, incline, 
and almoſt determine, one to think that it was 
formed in the manner which has been aſſumed of 
forming political ſocieties for mutual advantage, 
or common defence; that the union of families 
compoſed ſeveral ſmall dynaſties, and the union 
of dynaſties one great empire; that it was ſo 
formed on principles of common utility, and with- 
dut the inſociable deſign of invading others, till 
SETHOSI1S, or EGyPTUs, or SESOSTRIS and other 
conquerors aroſe, who invaded the nations of Africa, 
of Aſia, and even of Europe, as the Ethiopians and 
Arabians invaded Egypt. The other great empire, 
the Babylonian or Aſſyrian, of -which the Gre- 
cian antiquaries, who knew nothing of China, relate 
lo many wonders, ſeems to have been formed in 
another manner. ds — ⁊qQꝛꝛũeů ÆQᷓ qhVu d Tock: 
Lawyers ſpeak of illegal communities of 
bodies of men who unite under certain conditions, 
and become ſocieties to break all the rules of ſocia- 
bl.ity; to rob, and to plunder, like the antient 
Greeks ſpoken of by Tnucvpipxs, or the modern 
Arabs and Tartars. Some of theſe have never 
lettled in civil governments. They have gathered 
from time to time, like vapors into clouds, have 


2 Pro- 


1 
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produced ſtorms, marked their courſe by devaſ- 
tation, and done great, but tranſient, miſchief, 
Other confederacies there have been, as illegal as 
theſe in their inſtitution, deſigned to invade the 
poſſeſſions of others, and to form political fo- 
cieties by conqueſt againſt the law of nature, in- 
ſtead of forming them by compact agrecably to 
It, 

As 1 aſſume with more probability on my ſide 
than ſuch hypotheſes have generallv, that tne 
reigns of the moſt antient kings of Egypt were 
called the reigns of the gods, on account of 
the wife laws and inftitutions by which they 
promoted the peace, and happineſs of that people; 
fo we may aſſume, that the aſſyrian empire was 
founded and ſupported, from the firſt, by vio- 
lence. Who Nimrod was, or BE Us, or any of thoſe 
that have been named in the variety and uncer- 
tainty of tradifions, among the founders of this 
empire, when they lived, and what they did, it 
is impoſſible to ſay. Even Marsnam, who la- 
bored this point ſo much, with all his ſagacity, 
and all his learning, left it, as he found it, in the 
dark. But as NiMRoD ſtands repreſented, in the 
moſaical hiſtory, a mighty hunter before the 
Lord, he gives us the idea of a warrior, and we 
may believe, without ſtraining the ſenſe of antient 
anecdotes too much, that Bl., BRLus, or BAA, 
who was ſo ſanguinary a God, had not been a 
king of great moderation, nor had acquired pow- 
er by perſuaſion rather than by force, by the arts 
of peace than by uſurpation and war. JusTIN 
ſays that Ninus was the firſt, not to make war, 
but to change the nature of it*, and to extend his 
empire by ſubduing his neighbours. The egyp- 


tian SrsosrRIis, and the ſcythian Tanaus much 
more 


(*) Ayitom gertino erer 
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more antient, had made war for fame alone, and, 
content with victory, had abſtained from empires. 
Theic kingdoms, which each nation reputed to be 
the moſt antient of the world, and which were ſo 
rhaps of the world they knew, had bcen eſta- 
bliſhed long before theſe wars begun. Arts and 
ſciences were more improved among the Egypti- - 
ans: primitive ſimplicity among the Scythians. 
But it is probable, that neither of them engaged 
in wars, till ſelf defence made them neceſſary, or 
till the ambition of their princes gave occaſion ta 
them. Then Sxsosr RIS harneſſed monarchs to 
his chariot. Then the Scythians impoſed a tribute 
on Aſia, rather as the trophy than the reward of 
their victory®, The firſt afſyrian kings, on the 
contrary, eltabliſhed their monarchy by force, in 
an age when the illegal conſederacy of a few fa- 
milies was ſufficient to giye the molt forward, 
and the moſt popular man, amongſt them the ti- 
tle of a mighty hunter, and the means of forming 
a political ſociety on a principle of ambition, and 
by uſurpation on the other little ſtates, unſkilled, 
and unable to reſilt ; * rudes ad reſiſtendum.“ 
Taere muſt needs have been a multitude of 
numerous families, or little ſtates, in theſe early 
days, and in the countries we ſpeak of here, ſince 
Josuuæ conquered one and thirty kings in the 
land of Canaan. It js eaſy, therefore, to conceive 
how ſuch a man as we aſſume NimRop to have 
been, on the authority of ſcripture, and BELus 
after him, if they were different perſons, for that 
one was the Sa ruxx and the other the JueiTER-of 
the Greeks is not ſo very certain, that ſuch a man, I 
ſay, might unite by conſent both men and fami- 
lies of men, as fierce as himſelf, in confederacies 
to 


(*) Contenti victoria, imperio abſtinebant. ; 
(*) Magis in titulum, iwperis quam in yictoriae praemium, 
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to invade others. Whatever uſe they made of 
this, whether they contented themſelves to con- 
quer and to ravage, or whether, as. they had 
united by conſent, they obliged their neighbours . 
to unite with them by force, it ſeems: that Ni- 
Nus profited of their ſucceſs to do the laſt. He 
extended his dominion by victory, and as he 
extended it, he confirmed it. Thus the baby lo- 
nian empire was founded by force of arms, and 
thus it was maintained ; till as force had raiſed 
it, force -deſtroyed 1t, and illegal confederacies 
put an end to what illegal confederacies had be- 
un. 

Ir we conſider the true ends of ſociety, to 
which the general nature and reaſon of things 
direct W310 we ſhall find it hard to conceive 
how they ſhould be induced to unite their fa- 
milies on any other motives than thoſe of common 
utility, and common defence, againſt the little 
robbers, that have been mentioned; or how, 
when a ſuperior force made them ſafe from theſe, 
they ſhould chooſe to hecome great robbers them- 
ſelves, and to invade and conquer, as if their hap- 
pineſs had depended more on ſubduing other go- 
vernments than on a wiſe and juſt conſtitution of 
their own. But if we conſider the particular na- 
ture of man, wherein there is one principle that 
directs him agreeably to the general law of nature, 
and another which is nothing more than the im- 
pulſe of appetites and paſſions that are of ſubor- 
dinate uſe in the human ceconomy, but were not 
deſigned to be the laws of it, we ſhall eaſily 
conceive how the conduct of mankird has be- 
come in theſe caſes, and almoſt in all others, 
repugnant to nature, reaſon, and their own 
common ſenſe. 

Tur firſt impreſſions that are made on ſocie- 
tics, like thoſe on particular men, laſt long, 

and 
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and the worſt longeſt. The character of a few 
eminent perſons, nay of ſome one who has 
acquired fame, authority, and power, eſpecially 
if he has had the legiſlative in matters religious 
as well as civil, becomes that of a nation, grows 
confirmed by cuſtom, and paſles for natural and 
reaſonable in deſpite of nature and reaſon. This 
happens in particular ſtates, and this has happen- 
ed in the great commonwealth of mankind. If 
fome men have been deified for the good, many 
have been ſo for the hurt they did; and con- 
querors, the moſt noxious of all ammals, have 
become objects of adoration. However unlike 
nations may be to nations in their diſpoſitions and 
manners, all of them, even the weakeſt, ſeek 
their own advantage, real or imeginary, at the ex- 
pence of others. Thus have the civil ſofteties of - | 
men acted towards one another from their pri- 
mitive inſtitution; for if ſome ſet the example, 
the others ſoon followed it, and whilſt every par- 
ticular ſtate has gone thro various forms of go- 
vernment and revolutions of fortune, the univer- 
ſal ſtate of mankind has been little leſs than a 
ſtate of perpetual anarchy. Families kept men 
out of that ſtate of individuality which Hosnks, 
and even Locks, ſuppoſes. But political ſocje- 
ies haye been always individuals. 


XV. 


) Esipegs, the two manners that have been 

mentioned, in which civil ſocieties were 
formed, there was a third very near a kin to the 
ſecond, that came into frequent uſe, when the 
numbers of people increaſed in ſome countries 
taſter 
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faſter than their induſtry, and the order of their 
government made proviſion for them; or 
when, for ſome other reaſon, the greateſt part 


of a community, and the ſovereign power in it 


reſolved to drive out a ſmaller part that they 
judged noxious to the whole. This manner of 
eſtabliſhing new governments when' it was done 
by force, and it was ſeldom done with the conſent 
of the invaded, was full as illegal, relatively to 


the law of nature, in the invaders, however ſof- 


tened hy pretences of neceſſity, as the ſecond. It 
was more bloody too, when they who defended 


their antient poſſeſſions were more able to reſiſt, 


and they who ſought new habitations were more 
numerous than either of them had been, when 
kingdoms and ſtates were firſt formed, and co- 
lonies were firſt planted. The Inhabitants of 
Gaul were grown fo numerous, that in the very 
beginning of the roman empire, in the reign of 
the elder TaRquin, the celtic Gauls, who facked 
Rome two hundred years afterwards, began to 
ſend their colonies abroad, at the' inſtigation of 
their king AmBiGaTus®; He thought it neceſ- 
ſary to exonerate his kingdom over crowded with 
people, © exonerare prægravante turba regnum.” 

He authoriſed the expeditions,” by ſetting his nc- 
phews at the head of them; by giving them com- 
miſſions to ſettle wherever the gods ſhould direct 
by auguries, © in quas dii dediſſent auguriis ſedes,” 

and by levying ſuch formidable armies for this 
purpoſe as no nation ſhould be able to re- 
fiſt, © ne quae gens arcere advenientes poſlet.” 

This account, that Livy gives of the celtic inva- 
ſions, may ſerve, in 'fotne' ſort, for thoſe which 
other nations made on the roman provinces, long 
after ns time, and in 50 decline of that empire. 


. The 


7 Liv. lib. v. 


1 


— 
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The Oſtrogoths, the Viſigoths, the Vandals, and 
the Lombards, to whom the Franks, altho an aſ- 


ſemblage of adventurers perhaps, rather than one 


people, may be added, were the principal na- 
tions, who broke down the barriers of the roman 
empire, and who eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſeveral 
provinces on the ruins of it. They were all de- 
tached to ſeek new habitations, from the various 
and numberleſs families and ſocieties of people 
who inhabited Scythia, that is the immenſe extent 
of country beyond the Rhine and the Danube, as 
far as the Baltic northward, and the Euxine. and 
the Caſpian, at leaſt, eaſtward. We know little 
about them, whilſt they remained in their deferts, 
and that little is yery confuſed, and ng doubt ve- 
ry fabulous, But this in general is certain, their 
numbers increaſed ſo much in every ſociety, and 
the fertility of the country, which every. ſociety 

poſſeſſed, as well as their ſkill to improve it, was 
fo little proportionable to the wants of ſuch num- 
bers, that they were continually ſending forth 
new colonies to ſeek new habitations, one at the 
expence of the other, driving, and driven out by 
turns. The ſame neceſſity, ard the fame habits 
of invading continued when the roman empire, 
divided by ConsTANTINE, and weakened by his 
chriſtian ſucceſſors, was no longer able to repel 
their incurſions. They had too, beſides neceſſity, 
another ſtrong temptation at this time. The ex- 
peditions they undertook, were in themſelves 
more inviting than any of the former, * haud 


paulo laetiorem viam di dabant,” as Livy ſays, 


when he compares that of PrLovesvs into Italy, 
with that of Si cov sus into the Hercy nian fore. 
They removed to better climates, to. countries 
more e fruitful, or more cultivated, as well as more 
adorned than their own; and the ſurpriſe of AA“ 
NARICUS, king of the Viſigoths, who had made a 

| peace 
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peace with GraT1an for preſents, and princip al- 


ly for victuals, when 'he came to Conſtantinople, 


at the invitation of Taxroposrvus, is nothing leſs 


than ſurpriſing altho JoxxAN DES deſcribes it to 
have been extreme. 


A wvuTITUDe of examples might be brought 


of Kingdoms and ſtates, that aroſe from ſuch 
tranſmigrations as theſe, of Greeks, of Phoeni- 
cCians, and of other People. Sometimes they were 
formed by agreement, a few inſtances of which are 
to be found in hiſtory, and tradition, but much of- 
tener by violence, and ſometimes by ſuch circum- 
Rances of cruelty as were ſufficient to exterminate 


the lawful poſſeſſors, one inſtance of which, be- 


ſides thoſe already pointed out, requires a parti- 
cular mention in this place. It is not only to be 
reputed more authentic than any other, becauſe it 
makes a part, and a principal part of ſacred hiſ- 
tory, but it is more full and more marvellous in 
all the particular circumſtances of it, and ſhews 
another occaſion, beſides that of a too great in- 
creaſe of people, on which one partvof a commu- 
nity was deſirous to ſeek out new habitations, or 
was compelled to it by the other. The wan- 
dering family of AnRAUAM, that had hovered 
long about Egypt, and had gone thither often for 


bread, to the want of which theſe paſtors were 


much expoſed, ſettled in that country at laſt, un- 
der the protection of Josxyn, and continued in it 


above two centurics. That they did not attempt 
to eſtabliſm a government of their own in it, like 


other ſtrangers who came from barren into fruit- 
ful countries, is eaſily accounted for by the ſmall- 


neſs of their number, as well as by the ſituation 


of Joszrpn, and their relation to him. Bat it 


is not ſo eaſy to account for the patience with 


which they bore, after the death of Jostrh, 
a cruel ſervitude of fourſcore years, to which the 
| tyranny 
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tyranny of the Egy ptians had reduced them, when 
their number increaſed in every generation ſo 
vaſtly, that they could bring, at the time of the 
- Exode, fix hundred thouſand fighting men into the 
field. This very increaſe might ſeem incredible 
in any other hiſtory, notwithſtanding the calcula- 
tions that have been made, to ſhew that it does 
not exceed the natural multiplication of a people, 
among whom polygamy and concubinage are eſta- 
bliſhed. Put admitting theſe immenſe numbers, 
and this extreme patience of the Iſraelites, nathrally 
impatient, raſh, and unruly, to be conſiſtent, ad- 
mitting that the expectation of a promiſed land, 
whereof their father ABRAHAMu had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion for them, by erecting altars in it, as the ſpa- 
niſh adventurers took poſſeſſion of ſeveral countries 
in America, by eredling croſles in them, which they 
conquered afterwards, and claimed by virtue of 
this right of poſſeſſion to belong to them; admit- 
ting this expeCtation, I ſay, as an additional rea- 
ſon why the Iſraelites ſubmitted to their bondage ſo 
long, and made no attempt to eſtabliſh an inde- 
pendent kingdom or commonwealth in Egypt; 
yet will it be hard to concerve how they could 
find it ſo difficult to withdraw themſelves out of 
this country, when Moss determined them to it. 
An army of fix hundred thouſand men was ſuffici- 
ent to have conquered Egypt. The Arabians pro- 
bably, and the Perſians certainly conquered it with 
a leſs force than they might have employed merely 
to march out of it. 

Sucn conſiderations may lead one to think, that 
the accounts pagan authors give of their exode are 
not wholiy fabulous, and that it is an example in 
point of the caſe I aſſumed, the caſe of people 
driven out of ſome communities, becauſe they 
were for ſome reaſon or other not only burthen- 
ſome 
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ſome but noxious to them. The Iſraelites were 
not guilty of ſedition nor rebellion. They bore 
their ſtripes patiently. Bat as their ſtripes made 
them willing to leave the country, an epidemical 
inſectious diſtemper in the lower Egypt might 
make PHaraon dcefirous to drive the inhabitants 
of that part. of his kingdom, into the neighbouring 
deſerts, and if he followed them to the red ſea, it 
night be rather to recover the jewels, and the veſ- 
ſels of gold, and ſilver, which they had ſtole under 
the pretence of borrowing, than-to ſtop them and 
to bring them back. TERTULLIAN * has pre- 
ſerved a tradition which favors this ſuppoſition; 
for he relates that the Egyptians ſent meſſengers 
jo Moss in the deſert to demand reſtitution, that 
the Iſraelites on their ſide demanded to be paid ſor 
their labor whilſt in ſervitude, and that an account 
being ſtated, the ballance ſeemed to be much in 
favor of the latter. Thus you ſee that the Egy pti- 
ans robbed the Iſraelites, not the Iſrachtes the Egy p- 
tians as it has been thought. 

MR. SELDEN has given us the ſame ſtory f, and 
two others, as they are told with ſome little diffe- 
rence in the baby lonian gemara, and a book called 

ereſith rabba. This overlearned writer does not 
decide whether the ſacts are true, or whether they 
are rabinical inventions, ingenii rabinici figmen- 
* ta.“ They deſerve, however, to be mentioned, 
becauſe of their Immediate relation to the anecdote 
juſt now quoted from TrRTuLLIan, and to the 
right the Iſraelites had to the land of Canaan. The 
anecdote is much the ſame. The ſcene where 
it paſſed, and the perſons among whom are alone 
changed. Joskrhus, and others after him, and 

like 


* Adv, Marcionem. Lib. ii. c. 20. 
+ De jure Nat. & Gent, juxta diſcip. Ebraeor. Lib. vii. c. 8. 
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| like him, have ſounded high the reverence and 
munificence, © reverentiam atque munificentiam” 
ſays SELDEN, which ALEXANDER THE Grear, 
ſhewed fo Jappus the high prieſt, and to the 
whole nation of the Jews, when he received them 
under his protection, for they purchaſed his ꝓto- 
tection, much as the prieſts of Jurires Hammon 
did, one by flattering Prophecies, the other by a 
flattering genealogy. Three controverſies, then, 
were decided in their favor at the tribunal of this 
prince againſt the Egyptians, the Afiicans, and 
the Iſmaelites, or Arabs, according to the rabbins, 
thoſe great compilers of Jewiſh traditions. The 
Egyptians demanded reſtitution of the ſilver and 
gold which they had lent the Iſraelites about a 
| r. years before at the time of their exode, 
and inſiſted on the paſſage where Moss ſays that 
God gave his people favor in the eyes of the Egyp- 
tians *. But GIBEEAH BEN Prsis A the famous 
lawyer, who was council on the other ſide, pleaded 
that fix hundred thouſand of the Iſraelites, having 
ſerved the Egyptians four hundred and thirty 
years, the former had a juſt demand on the latter 
for this ſervice; arid this debt, which was comput - 
ed for a time ſo much longer than that of the bon- 
dage of the people of Iſrael, and for numbers, fo 
much greater than theirs at any time perhaps, but 
certainly during the far greateſt part of the time, 
that they were even known to the Egyptians; this 
debt, I ſay, we may well believe exceeded the 
value of a few jewels, and veſſels of gold and ſilver, 
and iome raiment, or old cloaths that they carried 
away with them. In ſhort, the Egyptians were 


condemned, in this ſuit, at ALEX ANDER'S tribunal. 


Deum dediſſe gratiam populo in oculis AEgyptiorum, ut 
poſtulata concedereat eis, ſeu mutuo darent quae ipſi pete- 
ent. 1 f : 
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So were the Africans who demanded the land of 
Canaan, as the eſtate of their father Canaan, and 
therefore their inheritance. The lawyer of the 
Jews quoted the curſe, pronounced againſt the ſon 
of Ham, more unfortunate than guilty ; aſked, if 
the poſſeſſions of ſlaves did not belong to their 
nab „ inſiſted that the Africans were till ſuch 
to his clients in equity, tho not in fact, and ſent 
them away in confuſion. The cauſe of the Iſmae- 
lites who pretended to be cc-heirs with the Iſraelites 
came on laſt, but they were ſoon filenced by pro- 
ducing the will of Ang AHaM, as Moszs recorded 
it, and i in which the patriarch gives all his eſtate to 
185 ac, except ſome legacies to the children he had 
by his concubines. Well might SzLbex ſay, that 
theſe ſuits wete of a ARA nature, „ mirae 
ſunt hae diſceptationes forenſes”, wherein pat 
ſides agreed to haye the cauſe decided by a 
ments drawn from the law of the] Jews, a eir 
hiſtory, and from their iaterpretations of both, 
without any regard to a preſcription of ſo many 
ages. But it is time that I return to. ſpeak of the 
manner in'which the Iſraelites proceeded in the 
acquiſition of new habitations, and in forming not 
only one commonwealth the, more in the world, 
but the moſt ſingular eſtabliſhment eccleſiaſtical 
and civil that ever · was formed; for ſuch it muſt 
be allowed to have been, unleſs any one ſhall 
think that it appears to us more ſingular than it 
really was, becauſe we do not know all, as we know 
ſome of the laws, cuſtoms, and pretenſions of 
other antient nations. 

Wuex I include with the Iſraelites | in this tranſ- 
migration, many of the other inhabitants of the 
lower Egypt, and ſuppoſe that a common diſtem- 
per rather than a common religion, unleſs that reli- 
gion was idolatry, united them in it, nothing is 

aſſumed 


„* 
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aſſumed unreaſonably, as every one, who conſiders 


* 


how little fit the Iſraelites, ſo prone to idolatry 
themſelves, were to convert others from it; muſt 
agree. But, whatever the religion of his mixed 
multitude of Iſraelites, and Egyptians was, before 


they put themſclves under. the conduct of Mosas, 
they became the ſame people in this, and in every 


other reſpect afterwards. They entertained the 
ſame hopes, and marched with confidence under 
the ſame leader to conquer new habitations. Well 


might they march with this confidence, when mi- 
racles accompanied them in one continued ſeries, 
and it is even ſurpriſing that they ſhould - deſpond 


at any time, after the firſt miracle had been wrought 
at the paſſage of the red ſea, tho Josnpnus goes 
out of his character on this occaſion, and inſtead 
of magnifying diminiſhes the wonder, by compar- 
ing this paſſage to that of ALrxanpeR's army, 
who marched on the ſtrand, or waded thro ſhallow 


water along the pamphiſian coalt. of 
Tuxxx were beſides the miracles many circum- 
ſtances in this famous tranſmigration of the Iſrae- 
lites, which deſerve our notice for their particula- 
rity. One of theſe is ſo much to the preſent pur- 
ſe that it muſt be mentioned. The Iſraelites re- 
mained forty years in the deſert, before they under- 


took the conqueſt of the promiſed land, a time 


ſufficient to wear out tlie leproſy, if they were 
afflicted with that diſtemper, as prophane hiſtory 
aſſerts, the authority of which muſt not be lightly 
rejected, ſince Jews and Chriſtians both are ſo glad 
to lean upon it, whenever it ſerves to explain or 
confirm any point of ſacred chronology or hiſtory, 
and ſince the impertinence of thinking it ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, and inſufficient for any other 
would be too groſs. There is another reaſon given, 
in the hiſtory aſcribed to Moses, why the Iſrae- 

: | '- 2": 7... We 
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lites were kept ſo long in the deſert. When they 
came to the borders of the promiſed land, they 
mutinied, diſtruſted God, who was already de- 
clared their God, their king, and the general of 
| their armies. They threatened to chooſe another 
leador and to return to Egypt. Upon this provo- 
cation it is faid, that God reſolved to keep them, 
as he did keep them, wandering in the wilderneſs 
till the whole generation, of twenty years and 
upwards, except JosHUA and CaLrB, was 


dead. Then, and not ſooner, they paſſed the 


Jordan. 

To this reafon, founded ſolely in the anger of 
God, may we not preſume to add another, which 
proceeded from political conſiderations? When, I 
ſay, political conſiderations, I mean thoſe of Moses, 
not thoſe of God. Far be it from me to account 
for the reaſons on which the oeconomy of provi- 
_ dence proceeds, when theſe reaſons are not plainly 
revealed to me in the word, or works of God. Far 
be it from meeven to aſſume that infinite wiſdom 
is directed by conſiderations of human policy, 
But it is neither licentious, nor prophane, to gueſs 
at thoſe which the lawgiver of the Jews might 
have, and I ſhall do it on this occaſion without any 
ſcruple. 5 

As ſoon as Moss had brought the mixed multi- 
tude into the deſert, the decalogue was given, 
and other laws were publiſhed. He kept them in 
this ſtation” more than a year, and during that 


time the ſanhedrim was eſtabliſhed, many laws 


political, judicial, and ceremonial were promul- 
gated, and an entire ſyſtem of religion and civil 
government was fermed. All theſe inſtitutions 
were enforced, not only by miracles, but by a 
moſt rigorous puniſhment of offenders; witneſs, 

among 
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among ſeveral, that maſſacre which the levites 
made of three thouſand men in one day, when 


they were commanded, without any other form of 


proceeding, to take every man his ſword, and to 
ſlay his neighbour. Seven or eight and thirty 
years of ſuch government as this, of a theocracy, 
wherein Mos Es, who converſed familiarly with 
God, ſpoke in his name, and delivered, and exe- 
cuted his orders, could not fail to make ftrong 
impreſſions, 'and to form ſtrong habits in a new 
eration of men, who had been bred up under 
it. To confirm theſe impreſſions, and theſe habits 
at the end of zhe fortieth year, juſt before the death 
of Moss, this legiſlator renewed the covenant, ſo 
it was called, between God and this People, re- 
peated the law, exhorted them by promites and 
threatenings to a ſtrict obſervation of it, and ſent 
them forward, not to conquer and ſubdue, but to 
exterminate a whole race, who were devoted by 
God to deſtruction, and whoſe country: had 
been given to his favorite people, the Iſraelites, 
ſome ages before, even before they were a 
people. | 
OTHER nations, thoſe for inſtance who eſta- 
bliſhed new governments in ſeveral provinces of 
the roman empire, conquered, and ſubdued, but 
did not ſeek to exterminate. The Franks pro- 
ceeded thus in Gaul, the Viſigoths in Spain, the 
Oſtrogoths and the Lombards in Italy. Driven 
out of their old habitations by force, or by want, 
they ſought for new ones in better climates, and 
countries more fruitful than their deſerts. Their 
ſpies viſited the lands they deſigned to conquer, 
and as that © which flowed with milk and honey“ 
tempted the Iſraelites, thoſe that abounded with 


bread, and fruits, and wine invited them. But 


when they had defeated all oppoſition by the force 
Vor. V. L * and 
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and terror of their arms, they ceaſed to be enemies, 
and the victorious and the vanquiſhed ſoon became 
one people. They mixed together and lived under 
common laws. But this could never be the caſe 
between the Iſraelites and any other nation. The 
firſt principle of their policy, eceleſiaſtical and 
civil, was inſociability, and accordingly their man- 
ners were rendered unſuitable to the common na 
ture and genius of mankind, as that great divine 
Dr. BAR RO expreſſes bimſelf, i in his expoſition of 
the creed. They were a choſen people, they 
„were holy, and the reſt of mankind prophane.” 

God dictated their law, he inſtituted, nay he admi- 
niſtred their government, for which purpoſe he 
reſided amongſt them, and the levites carried him 
before them in a wooden trunk, between the che- 
rubim *, as your prieſts pretend to carry him 
about in a gold or filver box. In a word, as abject 
as this people had been in Egypt, Moses had 
taught them to think more highly of themſelves in 
the deſert, and they came out of it the moſt inſo- 
ciable nation upon the earth. So infociable that 
they could be nothing leſs than tyrants when they 
conquered, nor any thing better than ſlaves when 
they were conquered. This has been their caſe 
too. Their traditions boaſt a few centuries of 
proſperity and triumph; but in almoſt all ages, 
before the coming of CarIsT as well as ſince, they 
have been what Tacttvus calls them, “ viliſſima 
pars ſervientium.“ As they were formed to this 
character of inſociability and inhoſpitality in the 
deſert, fo they came out of it, like beaſts of prey, 
thiriting after blood. The Huns, begot by devils, 


who inhabited mount Caucaſus, on Scythian 
Y | witches, 


* Arca cherubinis inſtruQa, dei yehiculum. et g -f2nt;ae 
ſuae piguus. Sr EN. de Theo. ſud. 
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witches, * ſhewed leſs inhumanity, when they were 
conducted by an hind, whom they followed as a 
guide ſent them by the gods, into Europe f. 


' ATTILa extended his conqueſts further than 


Josnu A; but it may be doubted whether he ſhed 
more blood. More cool blood he did not moſt 
certainly. ATTILA gave quarter often, JosHu A 
never ; and the five kings who hid themſelves in 
a cave at Makkeda, and who were murdered by 
the latter, after he had deſtroyed their armies, and 
made himſelf maſter of their country, would have 
been ſpared by the former. It was criminal among 
the Iſraelites in his time, and it was ſo much later, 
to be content with conqueſt, and with ſpoil, 
or to ſhew mercy to thoſe they had rob- 
bed. 

By ſuch a conduct as we have deſcribed, agree 
ably to the ſcriptures, this Egyptian colony eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf in Paleſtine, and formed a civil 
ſociety in the laſt mentioned manner. There 
was not above one city I think with whom they 
made peace. None eſcaped the edge of their 
ſwords, except ſuch as they could not conquer, and 
ſuch as found refuge in foreign countries. Some 
found it among the Phœnicians, for to ſay that the 
Pheenicians deſcended from theſe refugees, is to 
affirm what neither has been nor can be proved. 
Some found it in other countries, in Afric very 
probably &, fince PRxocopius ſpeaks of pillars that 
remained in the Tingitana with this inſcription, 
* weare they who fled from the face of Jos nua 
* the robber, the ſon of Nane.” Thus you may 
ſee how the prophecy of Noa was fulfilled, which 
ſeems ſo plain to Boc HART, and other great ſcho- 

L 2 lars, 
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lars, and which is ſo little intelligible in the terms 
and in the application of them. But whatever 
becomes of the prophecy, the conqueſt of Canaan 
by this colony from Egypt is the ſtrongeſt exam- 
ple that can be produced, of the miſchiefs brought 
on mankind in the eſtabliſhing of civil ſocieties 
by violence, and therefore much to my preſent 


purpoſe. 


XVI. 


H O the eſtabliſhment of civil ſocieties ori- 
ginally, and the maintenance of them ſince, 
have cauſed, in the order of providence, perpetual 
wars, and much of that miſery which injuſtice and 
violence bring on the world, ** tot bella per orbem, 
** tam multae ſcelerum facies,” yet the neceſſity 
of eſtabliſhing and maintaining them ariſes from 
the conſtitution of human nature, and is therefore 
indiſpenfable. The great commonwealth of man- 
kind, cannot be reduced under one government, 
nor ſubſiſt without any. Juſt ſo we may obſerve, 
that the laws and conſtitutions of particular ſocie- 
ties are every where various, in a multitude of in- 
ſtances oppoſite, and in many abſurd. Laws and 
conſtitutions are however neceſſary to be made, 
and, when they are made, to be kept; ſo that we 
may apply to all theſe caſes a paſſage in Terence, 
much more properly than it is applied by GRorius 
in favor of abſolute power *, © aut haec cum illis 
* ſunt habenda, aut illa cum his amuittenda 
* ſunt”. EEE 


Bur 
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Bur now ſince the law of nature tends to pro- 
mote the peace and happineſs of mankind, and 


ſince this law is immutably the ſame at all times, 


and in all places, for which reaſon ArisToTLE 
compared it to fire, that warms or burns alike in 
Perſia and in Greece, how comes it to paſs that 
the means preſcribed. by it, anſwer the ends of it 
ſo ill? The anſwer is ſhort, but full. Becauſe 
theſe means are employed by men whoſe imper- 
fection is ſuch, that all they do muſt be, of courſe, 
imperfectly done. Whether they are compounded 


of two ſubſtances, or no, may be doubted, but 


that they have in one ſubſtance or one nature, two 
principles of determination, cannot be doubted. 
Aﬀections and paſſions excited by immediate ob- 
jects of apparent good, are therefore continually 
in action, and are excited independently of the 
will which they determine afterwards. But reaſon 
is a ſluggard, that cannot be ſo excited. Reaſon 
muſt be willed into action, and as this can rarely 
happen when the will is already determined by af- 
fections and paſſions, ſo, when it does happen, a 
ſort of compoſition generally follows, between the 
two principles; and if affections and paſſions can- 
not govern abſolutely, nor even ſubject reaſon 10 
ſerve as their inſtrument, they require and obtain 
more indulgence from her than they deſerve, or 
than ſhe would ſhew them if ſhe was entirely 
free from their foree, and free from their ſeduc- 
tion. 

Turxsk reflections, which have been touched 
upon already, may account for the unnatural man- 
ner in which the law of nature has been executed 
by civil ſocieties, and for the abſurd manner in 
which it has been copied, and improved too, as 
they pretend, by civil laws. Had the reverſe of 


all this been done in a cloſer conformity to the ww 
0 
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of nature, the moral ſtate of mankind had heen 
truly paradiſiacal, but it would not have been 
human. We ſhould not have been the creatures 
we were deſigned to be, and a gap wouid have 
been left in the gradation of created intelligences. 
The tables of the law of nature are hung up, as 
it were, in the works of God, and are made obvious 
to the fight of man, not becauſe he 1s able to ob- 
ſerve them in their whole extent and in every part 
alike, but that he may keep them conſtantly in 
view, and depart as little as poſſible, in the midſt 
of ſo many infirmities and ſo many temptations, 
from them. God has ſhewn us wherein our wiſ— 
dom, our happineſs, and the perfection of our na- 
ture conſiſt; and he has left us to purſue theſe 
ends by the uſe of our .reaſon. But reaſon not 
being given to all alike, and being very imper- 
fectly given to thoſe who poſleſs the greateſt ſhare, 
our wiſdom, and our happineſs are very imperfect 
likewiſe, and the ſtate of mankind is, upon the 
whole, a very imperfect itate. We look up much 
higher than we are able to riſe. 


WHATEVER violations of theſe laws may have 


been frequently committed, by particular men, 
and upon particular occaſions, none that were 
deemed to be ſuch, and perhaps few that might be 
called fuch ſtrictly, have been enacted into laws, 
or have grown up into eſtabliſhed cuſtoms by the 
plenary, or leſs plenary permiſſion which civilians 
ſpeak of, one of which gives a right io do, and the 
other exempts fiom puniſhment for doing. I 
ſcarce believe, on the credit of ancient and modern 
authors, many of the ſtories which are told con- 


cerning the manneis of people, whom they cell 


ſavage or barbarous. But if I believed them all, 
I would ſfti!l maintain that there were in Greece, 
and at Rome, as many things repugnant to the 


law 
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law of nature enjoined, or at leaft permitted, as 
can be produced from the relations we have of the 
people of Colchos, of the Maflagetae, or of the 
Getulians ; and further, that if there are not in 
our civiliſed and enlightened age as many, there 
are ſome that exceed, in injuſtice and inhumanity, 
all that we are told of Iroquots, Braſilians, or the 
wildeſt inhabitants of african deſerts. The great 
and principal difference lies here. Our legal vio- 
lations of natural law have a ſolemn varniſh of 
policy, and even of religion, which the caſuiſts of 
the law and thoſe of the goſpel throw over them, 
and which always diſguiſe, altho they cannot 
always hide them. Ilhterate ſavage nations have 
no ſuch varniſh to employ, and their laws and 
Sor appear to every eye but their own, as 
unnatural and abominable as they really are. To 
this it may be added, that they who can write have 
a great advantage over thoſe who cannot, in all 
fuch caſes. They can extenuate and exaggerate 
matters of fact, and they ſeldom fail to do it, with 
no more regard to truth than is neceſſary to make 
the falſchood paſs. If we had the hiſtory of 
Canaan writ by a canaanite, that of Carthage by a 
carthaginian, or that of Mexico and Peru by a 
mexican and peruvian, figure to yourſelf how the 
hoſpitality, the fidelity, the innocence, and fimpli- 
city of manners, of all theſe people, would be ex- 
emplified in various inſtances, and what further 
proofs would be brought of the ferocity, the trea- 
chery, the injuſtice and cruelty of the Iſraelites, the 
Romans, and the Spaniards, of the firſt and the laſt 
eſpecially. 
Ir has been (aid that © the tables of natural 
* law are hung up in the works of God, and are 
* obvious to the ſight of man.” I hey are ſo. 
They are 10 ries, that no man who is able 2 
rea 
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read the plaineſt character can miſtake them, and 
therefore no political ſociety ever framed a ſyſtem 
of law in dire& and avowed contradiction to them. 
No not even the Jews, who might think, and who 
did think, that they had little concern in the law 
of nature; fince the author of nature had given 
them a particular law. They might juſtify their 
neglect of the former, in much the ſame manner 
that O AR juſtified the order he gave for burning 
the alexandrian library; and, by what ſome of their 
rabbins have ſaid, they ſeem to do little elſe. If 
the law of nature contains nothing more than the 
written and oral law of Moszs, it is unneceſſary, 
might they ſay, and the ſaying would be worthy 
of them. If it contains any thing which 1s not in 
the law of Mosks, or which differs from that, it 
ought to be deſtroyed, But however they acknow- 
ledged in ſome ſort a law of nature, ſince they 
acknowledged a law antecedent to that of Mosxs 
and given to all the ſons of Noan. 

Uron the whole, the law of nature is too evi- 
dent, and too important not to have been always 
the law of laws. Such it has been reputed, and 
as ſuch it has been reſpected, not only by the molt 
famous legiſlators and philoſophers, but by thoſe 

who made the firſt rude eſſays towards the eſtabliſh- 
ment of civil government. Inward conſciouſneſs, 
and outward obſervation, could not fail to make 
it known to them, and to the fathers of families, or 
the patriarchs of mankind before them. The errors 
about it, and the contradictions to it, that abound, 
and have always abounded, in the laws and cuſ- 
toms of ſocieties, proceed from cauſes of a very 
different nature, and very conſiſtent with all that 
has been ſaid of it. The law is plain, but the 
precepts it contains are general. Reaſon collects 
them eaſily from the whole ſyſtem of God's works, 
from 


- 
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from the conſtitution of human nature, the conſe- 
quences of human actions, and the invariable 
- courſe of things. But then to make the greateſt 
part of theſe general precepts as uſeful to human 
kind as the divine lawgiver intended them to be, 
reaſon has a further taſk aſſigned her. Reaſon 
muſt be employed to make proper, and neceſſary, 
deductions from theſe precepts, and to apply them 
in every caſe that concerns our duty to God and 
man, according to the different relations in which 
we all ſtand to both, and the different places we 
hold in ſociety. 

Now human reaſon being at beſt as fallible as 
it is, and haying been as little informed by expe- 
rience as it was in the early ages, when mankiud 
began to gather into political ſocieties, a multitude 
of falſe deductions and wrong applications could 
not fail to be made; for nothing can be more true 
than this obſervation, that the difficulty of apply- 
ing general, and even common notions to particu- 
lars, is one great cauſe of the errors, and misſor- 
tunes of mankind. Theſe deductions and appli- 
cations were made diverſly among divers people, 
and every one accepting thoſe of their own growth, 
for true dictates of nature and reaſon, it is caſy to 
conceive what numberleſs prejudices they pro- 
duced, and how the laws, cuſtoms, opinions, and 
manners of nations have been rendered as various, 
and as oppolite in the very ſame reſpects, as 
they are and have always been. Theſe prejudices, 
for ſo they may be properly named, were at firſt 
univerſally, as they are ſtill in many parts of the 
world, the prejudices of real ignorance. Thoſe - 
of fantaſtic knowledge ſucceeded theie, wher- 
ever men advanced from ſimplicity to refine- 
ment, “a neceſlariis ad elegantiora ;” and 
which of theſe haye done moſt hurt may 


be 
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be diſputed. Thus much 1s certain. There were 
prejudices of ſuperſtition to corrupt religion, and 
prejudices in favour of licentiouſneſs and of ty- 
ranny, both to corrupt the firſt principles of civil 
government, and to perpetuate error: ſo that 
when men of different families and countries, and 
all fraught with different prejudices, mingled one 
way or other in the fame ſocieties, it is no wonder 
that their ſyſtems of religion and government were 
ſuch as we find them in all ages. 

Tur confuſion was ſo great that the laws 
of nature, and thoſe of poſitive inſtitution, 
were but ill diſtinguiſhed, and that ſome, or 
all, of the firſt kind paſſed for laws of the 
ſecond, whilſt ſome of the ſecond paſſed for 
laws of the firſt, Such examples may be found, 
particularly among the Jews, about whom, of 
all the antient nations, we are the moſt concern- 
ed to be inquiſitive, and of whom it is hard 
to ſay whether their traditions, or their reaſon- 
ings upon them, are moit precarious. They 
acknowledged in fome ſort, as it has been 
ſaid, a law of nature, ſince they acknowledg- 
ed a law antecedent to that of Moss, and 
unwritten precepts of univerſal and perpetual 
obligation. The rectitude of theſe precepts is 
manifeſt, and unknown to no man, © Redti- 
** tudo eſt manifeſtior, utpote nemini ferè non 
agnita,” as Mr. StLpen fays*, ſpeaking after 
the rabbins. But theſe precepts were not col- 
lected by human reafon, from the conſtitution 
of nature. They were revealed by God him- 
ſelf to Noan, the Jews affirm, and were de- 
ſigned for all his poſterity, as they were re- 
newed to the Iſraclites, at the ſtation in Mara, 
with a precept about Keeping the ſabbath, ng 
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other additional precepts. I enter into theſe 
particulars in order to obſerve only, what an 
unnatural jumble this people made of ſeven 
principal precepts, which compoled, according . 
to them, a code of natural and univerſal law, 
and the original ſource of all Jaw, © primor- 
« dialem legem et matricem omnium praecep- 


„ torum Deif.” There 1s nothing, perhaps, 
more abſurd nor ridiculous in the whole jewiſh 
ſyſtem. 


No doubt can be entertained whether the law 
of nature forbids idolatry, blaſphemy, murder, 
theft, and, I think, inceſt, too, at leaſt in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the world, and in the higheſt in- 
ſtance of it. But ſurely none, except rabbins, 
could have blended up with theſe a precept that 
forbids the eating the member of a living animal, 
which 1s ſuch a piece of cruelty, that I ſhall not 
believe on the word of Around Annan of ARNo- 
plus, or any other author, that the kings of the 
nations, or the moſt enthuſiaſtic bacchanals, did 
it 1n the celebration of their idolatrous feaſts, nor 
even that the Iſraelites, who were fo prone to ſpill 
blood, were as fond of ſwallowing it in this fil- 
thy manner, ficſh and recking. "This circum- 
ſtance alone would be ſufficient to prove, that the 

* praecepta Noachidarum” were an invention of 
the talmudiſts, whoſe practice it was to forge, and 
who wanted ſkill and knowledge to make their 
forgeries probable, A natural law againſt a prac- 
tice to which there is no inducement in human 
nature, altho men are carnivorous animals, is 
moſt rabinically, that is, impertinently, aſſumed. 
He muſt be a rabbin tco, who is able to diſcover 
how a precept, to regulate judicial proceedings, 
can be ſaid to have made another head of natu- 


ral 
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ral law. SELDEN * treats of this in the laſt 
place, becauſe he thiaks it relative to the other 
ſix, which would have been given in vain, if 
judgments had not been eſtabliſhed to puniſh 
the violation of them. But how could all theſe 
judgments be eſtabliſhed by one of theſe ſeven 
precepts ? By judgments the talmudiſts underſtand 
all conſtitutions, cuſtoms, actions, circumſtan- 
ces, deciſions, and law caſes, which are of mo- 
ment in criminal cauſes. It would be too ridi- 
culous to ſuppoſe judgments, in this ſenſe, eſta- 
bliſhed by a ſingle precept of the law of na- 
ture. What did this precept then command ? 
A tribunal to be erected for the trial of all of- 
fences againſt theſe laws, or a council chamber 
wherein new laws, for enforcing theſe, ſhould be 
made f? Or did God by one precept of natural, 
and univerſal law confirm and ratify all future 
judgments that ſhould be given, and all. future 
laws that ſhould be made by human authority, 
to ſecure the obſervation of ſix other precepts ? I 
can think fo the leſs, becauſe the judgments of 
his choſen people were often repugnant to the 
law of nature, truly ſo called in particular in- 
ſtances; and becauſe, in general, a ſpirit of in- 
juſtice, which eſtabliſhed one rule for themſelves 
and another for every other perſon, ran thro all 
their judicial proceedings. 
ANOTHER inſtance of that confuſion which 
aroſe in men's notions concerning laws of nature, 
and laws of poſitive inſtitution, might be drawn 
from the decree of the firſt chriſtian council, in 
which the apoſtles and the elders impoſed no 
other load on the converts from paganiſm, hag 
abſti- 
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abſtinence from things offered to idols, from 
blood, from things ſuffocated, and from forni- 
cation, according to the copy we have of it; 
- all of which, as well as circumciſion, and other 
obſervances from which theſe converts were ex- 
empted, made parts of the moſaical inſtitution+. 
But it appears by antient manuſcripts, and by 
the citations of IXENAEUs, and CypRIAN, as well 
as by other authorities, that another duty which 
was not moſt certainly of moſaical inſtitution, and 
was plainly a moral obligation ariſing from the 
real law of nature, had been contained in the 
original decree. The converts were to abſtain 
from doing to others what they would not that 
others ſhould do to them. This inſtance, and the 
former, might be more explained. But enough 
has been ſaid on theſe two ſubjects, and we may 
proceed to take notice of thoſe inſtances wherein 
things are, and have been, forbid by civil or 
eccleſiaſtical laws, which are not only permitted 
in the fulleſt manner by the law of nature, but 
ſeem much more- conformable to it than the in- 
ſtitutions oppoſed to them ; and of others where- 
in things directly forbidden by the law of nature 
are, and have been, permitted, or commanded, 
by civil or eccleſiaſtical laws, and by both. 


XVII. 


IHA T the human, like every other ſpe- 
cies of animals, ſhould multiply by the co- 
pulation of the two ſexes, and be propagated by 
their care to nurſe and breed up their young, is 
undoubtedly a law of nature. Self- love, the great 
| ſpring 
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ſpring of human actions, prompts to both. But 
as it is more immediately determined, and more 
{trongly ſtimulated by inſtinct, and by nature, to 
one than to the other, it became neceſſary to give 
this principle, by reaſon and by art, all the addi- 
tional ſtrength that could be given by them, or, 
at leaſt, to let it loſe none that it had. For this 
purpoſe it was neceſſary, that parents ſhould know 
certainly their own reſpective broods, and that, 
as a woman cannot doubt whether ſhe is the mo- 
ther of the child ſhe bears, ſo a man ſhould have 
all the aſſurance law can give him, that he is the 
father of the child he begets; for a likeneſs of fea- 
tures, would not amount to a ſufficient aſſurance, 
tho I have read of a country where women were 
common, and where paternity was aſcertained no 
other way. Thus matrimony forms families, 
which could not be formed without it. It was 
this firſt and natural union which preceded, and 
prepared mankind for political or civil union, and 
the bonds of this ſecond union were more effectu— 
ally ſtrengthened by thoſe of paternal and filial 
affection, and of conſanguinity, than they could 
have been by thoſe alone of accidental intereſts 
liable to vary, and of covenants liable to be bro- 
ken. On ſuch principles, and for ſuch purpoſes, 
I preſume that matrimony was inſtituted. They 
are evidently derived from the law of nature. The 
inſtitution therefore is conformable to the law of na- 
ture, as far as it is ſubſervient to theſe ends. But 
when it 15 carried further than theſe ends require, and 
that which is conſiſtent with them, or even condu- 
cive to them, is forbid, it is, in every ſuch reſpect, a 
mere arbitrary impoſition. | 
GREAT attention has been had in every well 
conſtituted government, to promote the multipli- 
cation of mankind, and this attention muſt be al- 
ways neceſſary ; for if the human race is daily in- 
| crealing 
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creaſing, it is daily decreaſing likewiſe, and it 
would be trifling to maintain that celibacy is leſs 
hurtful, or polygamy leſs neceſſary than they 
were formerly, on CUMBERLAaND's vain aſſump- 
tion that the earth is ſufficiently peopled. Men 


| who were advanced in years, and had never been 


married, were ſtigmatiſed at Sparta; and as well 
there as at Rome, and in many other places, 
great immunities, prerogatives, and other en- 


couragements were granted to thoſe, who had a 


large legitimare iſſue. The talmudiſts carry the 
obligation of getting children ſo far, that they 
declare the neglect of it to be a fort of homi- 
cide. © Quicunque Iſraeſita hberis operam non 
« dat, eſt velut homicida”*. 

Two ſorts of polygamy are diſtinguiſhed by 
the civilians. That of one man who has ſeveral 
wives, and that of one woman who has ſeveral 
huſbands. All the ends of matrimony are an- 
ſwered by the firſt. It has therefore prevailed al- 
ways, and it ſtill prevails generally, if not uni- 
verſally, either as a reaſonable indulgence to man- 
kind, or as a proper, and, in the early ages, a 
neceſſary expedient to increaſe their numbers. 
Such, it is, no doubt, ſuch it muſt be, in the 
order of nature, and when we are told that it has 
not this effect among the people who retain the 
cuſtom at this day, either the fact aſſerted by men 
who cannot be competent judges of it, may be 
untrue, or ſodomy and abortions, in conjunction 
with other unnatural cauſes, may prevent the na- 
tural effect of polygamy. The ends of matri- 
mony are not anſwered by the ſecond, which has 
been, I ſuppoſe, a double polygamy, wherever it 
has been praKiced ; ſince we cannot believe that 
the ſuperior ſex ever ſubmitted their prerogative 
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to the inferior, and that ſeveral men became 
the property of one wornan, altho mention be 
made by SrRABO of the Sabaeans among whom 
one woman was the wife of a whole family. 
She lay with the eldeſt all night, and drudged 
on with the -reſt all day. Other examples of 
the ſame kind might. be quoted from modern 
travellers, who ſpeak of ſome countries where 
every woman is married to ſeven huſbands, and 
of others where the wife may, and the huſ- 
band may not, call in aſſiſtants to the bed, 
by which cuſtom the prerogative of the an- 
tient patriarchs would be reverſed in favour of 
women, and they would have, if I may ſay 
ſo, their male concubines. But, to proceed on 
the more probable hypotheſis, the divine PLaTo 
approved, the Spartan lawgiver inſtituted, a 
community of wives, and CAxs AR reports that 
there were in our Britain certain amicable ſo- 
cieties of both ſexes, wherein every woman was 


the wife of ten or twelve men, and every man 


the huſband of as many women. The moſt 
admired philoſophers, the moſt famous legiſla- 
tors, and ſeveral of the leaſt civiliſed people, 
Britons and others, admitted the ſame abſurd 
abuſe of matrimony, and deſtroyed one end at 
leaſt of it's inſtitution, by making the aſcer- 
tainment of fathers impoſſible, as Diobokus 


SICULUS® ſays “ that of mothers too was made 


* by a nation in India, where the children were 
changed as ſoon as born.“ 

Tur firſt ſort of polygamy, for the ſecond 
was too contrary to nature and good policy to 
ſpread wide, or to laſt long, was allowed by 
the moſaical law, and was authoriſed by God 
himſelf. There is, indeed, a very looſe * 
al 
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laid on a king, in the ſeventeenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. He 1s not to multiply wives, leſt his 
heart ſhould be turned away ; neither is he to 
multiply greatly filver and gold. Moderation 


was preſcribed in both paſſages : but wives and 


wealth, ſuitable to the kingly ſtate, were implied 
in both. The number of one, and the quantity 


of the other, are not determined. They were 


left, probably, to the judgment of the king him⸗ 
ſelf, for whom the law was made: but the rab- 
bins, who made many arbitrary laws of their own, 
under pretence of interpreting divine laws, as 
other rabbins have continued to do, thought fit to 
limit the number of queens, or of queens and. 
concubines both, to eighteen ; the ridiculous rea- 
ſons for which ſpecific number may be ſeen in 
SELDEN'S treatiſe, called © Uxor Ebraica*”. By 
the ſame authority prieſts were allowed to have 
but one wife, and all other perſons but four ; the 
reaſon for which number it is more eaſy to ima- 
gine, than to expreſs decently. | 
Tux zeal of the Jews to promote the obſerva- 
tion of the precept to increaſe and multiply, was 
ſo great, that beſides the eſtabliſhment and regu- 
lation of polygamy, their doctors deſcended into 
many particulars for the ſame purpoſe, and among 
the reſt were careful to appoint ſtated periods, 
beyond which it was not lawful to neglect the 
erformance of conjugal duty in any form of life. 
he periods were marked eyen to the artificer, 
the countryman, and the ſeaman; and the wife 
had her remedy if the law was not obſerved. The 
prodigious numbers, of which this nation appears 
to have conſiſted, from the exode to the deſtruc- 
tion of their city by Titus VESPASTAx, and the 
conſtant reparation of theſe numbers after ſo many 
maſſacres, captivities, and other deſolations, muſt 
Vol. V 925 nde 
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be aſcribed, as I think, if we believe them to have 
been real, to that prodigious and conftant in- 
creaſe of people which a well ordered polygamy 
Cauſed. 

Tur writers, who pretend ſometimes that poly- 
gamy has not the effect aſcribed to it, employ, at 
other times, this very increaſe as an argument 
againſt it. But ſurely the argument, as well as the 
pretence, is falſe. Increaſe of people muſt be 
always an advantage, and can never be hurtful to 
any ſtate, no nor cumberſome to particular fami- 
lies, unleſs the want of order, good policy, and 
induſtry make it ſo. To talk of a commonwealth 
ſinking under it's own weight by the increaſe 
of people, as PurrenDory does in one place“, 
might have appeared reaſonable to thoſe an- 
tient nations of Europe and Afia, who ſent 
ſo many colonies abroad for fear of ſtarving 
at home, and would, I queſtion not, appear ſo at 
this time to the nations of Africa, who ſell their 
children not only to procure themſelves brandy 
and tobacco, or other wares, but to prevent an 
overſtock of inhabitants. The truth however is, 
and it may be eafily demonſtrated, that numbers 
of people are ſtrength and wealth to every country, 
and that the law of nature, which directs the in- 
_ creaſe of them, is in this inſtance what it is in all 
others, the law of good policy. 

Tuus therefore the matter ſtands. This ſort of 
polygamy is quite conformable to the law of 
nature, and provides the moſt effeEtual means for 
the generation and education of children. In the 
other ſtatz, mankind may multiply perhaps as 
much in the firſt inſtance of begetting, but not in 
the ſecond of breeding up, for want of an equal 
aſcertainment of both the parents : and this defect 
may diſappoint, to a great degree, the intention of 
g nature. 
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nature. Monogamy, on the other hand, or the 


' confinement of one huſband to one wife, whilſt 
they both live, for I ſhall uſe the word in this ſenſe 


here, will unite the care of both parents in breedin 
up ſubjects of the commonwealth, but will not 
ſerve as effectually, nor in as great numbers, to 
the begetting them. The prohibition of polygamy 
of the firſt kind, is, therefore, not only a prohibi- 
tion of what nature permits in the fulleſt manner, 
but of what ſhe requires too in ſome manner, and 
often in a greater degree than ordinary, for the re- 
paration of ſtates exhauſted by wars, by plagues, 
and other calamities. The inſtitution of the ſecond 
ſort contradicts her intention in one part, as the 
inſtitution of monogamy diminiſhes the effect of 
her law in another part. The prohibition is ab- 
ſurd, and the impoſition arbitrary. 

Tux impoſition is very antient : however, if it 
be as antient in Greece as CkcRops, and if this 
kind of matrimony was the moſt perfect, as many 
aſſert, there would be reaſon to wonder how the 
moſt perfect kind came to be eſtabliſhed by an 
uninſpired lawgiver among the nations, whilſt the 
leaſt perfect kind had been eſtabliſhed by Moses, 
the meſſenger, and prophet of God, among his cho- 
ſen people. The Romans took many things from 
the Greeks, as well as from the Etrurians, at the 
foundation of their monarchy, altho PyTH a cor as 
was no more the cotemporary of Numa, than he 
was the ſcholar of EzxcHhiEI. But from whom- 
ſoever they took the inſtitution of marriage, the 
matrimonial tables, and the oath which every mar- 
ried man was obliged to take before the cenſors, 
declared it to be for the procreation of children; 
and they made laws occaſionally to encourage this 
procreation. 

Ir Lycurcvus, on whoſe principles every child 
was the child of the commonwealth, deemed it 
expedient for improving the ſeveral broods, * 
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his citizens ſhould croſs them, by lying. with the 
wives of one another; and if the epbori obliged 
one of their kings to take a ſecond wife, when he 
would not part with the firſt, who was barren, the 
Romans necded to have made no great ſcruple of 
borrowing wives, to increaſe or to mend their race, 
and Caro 1s . to have lent his MAR CIA to 
HokrTENstus. y, ExtsaR intended to pro- 
cure a law, bs 4 of the tribunes had orders 
to propoſe, and by Which every one ſhould be 
authoriſed to take as many wives as he pleaſed, 
and ſuch as he pleaſed, “ liberorum quacrendo- 
* rum cauſa,” The paſſage may, indeed, have 
another ſenſe; and if Sug ToN1us, from whom it is 
taken, writ" uxores---quas et quot vellet,” 
ſtead of © yellent,” it muſt mean that Cohn an 
intended the new prerogative for himſelf alone, as 
the occaſion that introduces the anecdote, and the 
circumſtance of directing the law to be propoſe 
when he ſhould be abſent, © cum ipſe abeſſet, 
may incline one to ſuſpect. But, on the other 
hand, nothing can be more probable than this, that 
Cas AR conſidered, beſides the conſtant walte of 
roman Citizens, which the expoſition of infants, 
and perhaps the ſeverity of paternal power, but 
certainly their ordinary ſtate of war occafioned, the 
extraordinary loſs of people, which the common- 
wealth had ſuſtained in his time by proſcriptions, 
and a long courſe of civil war. It is probable that 
he conſidered this, and it is therefore much more 
wonderful his ſucceſſor ſhould not think, after ano- 
ther proſcription, and another civil war, of clta- 
bliſning polygamy, to repair theſe accumulated 
loſſes, than that he, the firſt CAESAR, ſhould. 
This was not done, however, nor was polygamy 
e ſtabliſhed among the Romans beſore they were 
chriſtians. It was leſs likely to be ſo aſterwards, 
and if VALENTINLAN married two wives, and gave 
leave to his ſubjects to do the fame, by a PT 
dt 
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edict, as the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian SOcRATES ſays 
he did, his example was not followed. We may 
doubt too, whether that of Sock a TEs, the philoſe- 

er I mean, was followed on the ſame occaſion at 
Athens. Diogenes LarrTlus * relates, that the 
Athenians decreed, when their city was depopu- 
lated by war and ſickneſs, that every citizen might 
have, to increaſe the number of children, a ſecond 
wife, beſides her who was called his town wife, and 
of which ſort he could have but one T. SocRATESs 
took the advantage of this decree, which ſet aſide 
the law of Cecroes, and he deſpiſed, with a great. 
elevation of mind, thoſe who criticiſed his conduct, 
and threw out reproaches againſt him. This fa- 
mous miſſionary of natural religion and law declar- 
ed by this action, that polygamy was againſt nei- 
ther, and that the law of CxeRors had forbid what 
they allowed, 


XVIII. 


HE reaſons that determined the lawgivers 

of Greece, and Rome, and of ſome few other 
ſtates, to forbid a plurality of wives, which was 
permitted i in almoſt all countries, may have been 
ſuch as thefe. They ſaw that polygamy would 
create large families, and large families a greater 
expence than could be borne by men who were 
reduced to live in cities, and other fixed habitati- 
ons, where property was diſtinguiſhed, and where 
no one could afford to ſpend more than his legal 
poſſeſfions, his labor, and his induſtry, gave him. 
Monogamy was a ſort of ſumptuary law, and 
might 
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might be thought the more reaſonable, becauſe, 
even in thoſe countries where polygamy was 
eſtabliſhed, men were not permitted to marry 
more women than they were able to main- 
tain. 

AnoTHER reaſon, that ſerved to confirm this 
inſtitution, was the part aſſigned to the prieſts in 
it. Driowys1vs HALICAR. * having obſerved how 
ill women had been uſed to keep their conjugal 
vow, even in countries where a very ſingular ma 
giſtrate b, a magiſtrate to preſerve their chaſtity, 
was appointed, ſpeaks with great encomium of a 
law that RomuLus made to attach every roman 
wife to her huſband, by an entire participation of 
all his poſſeſſions and of his religious rites e. Theſe 
ſacred nuptials were celebrated by a ſolemn ſacri- 
fice, and by the eating together of a conſecrated 
barley cake. The natural effect of this law and 
this religious ceremony was ſuch, that during five 
hundred and twenty years there was no inſtance of 
a divorce at Rome; for ſo I underſtand the hiſtc- 
rian, who does not refer, according to my appre- 
henſion, to any expreſs prohibition of divorces, in 
the caſe even of theſe marriages, by the law that 
eſtabliſhed them, as ſome have imagined. Thus 
monogamy became, by the intervention of the 
prieſthood, a religious, as well as a civil inſtituti- 
on. I might add, not improperly, nor untruly, 
that this inſtitution has received at leaſt an indi- 
rect ſupport from the vices of huſbands and wives, 
from thoſe very abuſes which it was deſigned by 
RomvLvs, and by other legiſlators, to reform. By 
entering into ſingle marriages, men ſatisfied the 
natural deſire of propagating their ſpecies, and 
acquired the means of having a legitimate iſſue; 
whilſt nothing hindered them, nor their wives nei- 

ther, 
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ther, except the want of opportunity, from indulg- 
ing their luſt with others, in ſpight of their ſacred 
bonds, and the legal property they had in one ano- 
ther's perſons. We may believe the more eaſily, 
that ſuch conſiderations helped to reconcile pagans 
to the ſeeming conſtraint of ſingle marriages, ſince 
we can make no doubt that they have the ſame 
effect on chriſtians, who think theſe marriages in- 
ſtituted by God himſelf immediately, as many of 
the former deemed them to be enjuined by the law 
of nature; for what authority does in one caſe, 
cuſtom. might very well do in the other: and it is 
much leſs ſtrange that cuſtom, which we call a 
ſecond nature, ſhould paſs for the firſt and rea] na- 
ture, than that human authority ſhould paſs for 
divine. | 
Bor of all the reaſors, by which we may ac- 
count for the prevalence of ſingle marriages, in op- 
poſition to polygamy, divorces conſtituted the ptin- 
cipal and the moſt effectual. With them mono- 
gamy may be thought a reaſonable inſtitution. 
Without them it is an abſurd, unnatural, and cruel 
impoſition. It croſſes the intention of nature dou- 
bly, as it ſtands in oppoſition to the moſt effectual 
means of multiplying the human ſpecies, and as it 
forbids the ſole expedient, by which this evil can 
be leſſened in any degree, and the intention of na- 
ture can be, in many caſes, at all carried on. Altho 
the firſt mention of divorces be made by IS ALAu, 
and JEREMIAH occaſionally, ſeven or eight hundred 
years after the law was given, they had been 
always in uſe among the Iſraelites : and as the right 
was derived, by their doctors, both from the natu- 
ral and the moſaical law, ſo they were practiſed 
under no very ſtrict regulations. I ſay nothing 
of the forms. The legal cauſes had a great Jati- 
tude : a divorce was ſufficiently authoriſed when 
a woman did not find favor in the eyes of her huſ- 
band, becauſe of ſome tyrpitude in her as. yu 
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behavior, or even becauſe he found another woman 
whom he thought handſomer, or 2 it was 
more convenient to him to marry “. Thus the 
people of God had an advantage, in this reſpect, 
over other people. Plurality of wives might have 
made divorces leſs neceſſary. The defects in body 
or mind of one, wouid be compenſated by the per- 
ſections of the others; or if they proved all alike 
diſagreeable, the huſband had the reſource of con- 
cubines. The caſe of the Romans, and all thoſe 
nations where ſingle. marriages were eſtab] ſhed, 
was very different. He who had a barren wife 
could not fulfil the law of nature, nor ſwear with- 
out perjury, as he was obliged to do, that he kept 
a wife in order to have children by her; and there- 
fore Carvilivs Ro Af acted very conſcienti- 
ouſly when he was the firſt, if he was the firſt, to 
put away his wife. The Jawcaſuiſts, who decide 
that barrenneſs is not a ſufficient cauſe of ſepara- 
tion, becauſe it may be the misfortune, but cannot 
be imputed as the fault of the woman, might as 
well decide, that no accidental infirmity, which 
renders a man incapable of performing his office 
in the ſtate, is a ſufficient reaſon for removing him. 
The Romans paid no regard to ſuch caſuiſtry. 
They continued divorces in this, and many other 
caſes; ſuch, for inſtance, as ill management of 
family affairs, or an intolerable and incurable ill 
humor, which were the reaſons, I preſume, of 'Ct- 
CERO's divorce from TERENTIA; and good rea- 
ſons ſurely, ſince the huſband may be ruined by 
one, and the peace of his whole lite be celtroyed by 
the other. 

Tur inſtitution of divorces was of ſuch abſo- 


lute neceſſity where a plurality of wives was 10 
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bid, and of fo much conveniency where this plura- 
lity was allowed, that it continued on the ſame 
foot among the Romans, till chriſtianity was efta- 
| bliſhed fully in the empire, and that it continues 
{till among the Jews in the eaſt, if not practiſed, 
for prudential reaſons, in the ſame manner, and as 
openly, in the welt. 
SELDEN gives a very particular account, in the 
third book of his © Hebrew wife,” of the occaſion 
on which divorces were reſtrained, and it amounts 
to this. HiLLEeL and SaMMaras were of that (et 
of men, the rabbins, who pretended to have au- 
thentic traditions, and certain interpretations of 
their law conveyed down to them from Moses ; 
and who were, notwithſtanding this oral rule af 
mh, of doctrine, and of manners, frequently in 
ſition, and at the head of different factions in 
the ſchools of the Jews. Two ſuch factions had 
been formed, concerning the legal grounds of di- 
vorces, by HILLEL, and SAMMAEAS who had been 
his ſcholar, as GAMALIEL, the maſter -of ſaint 
Paul, is ſaid to have been his nephew and his ſuc- 
ceflor; and the diſputes ran high between them 
whilſt Cuxisr was on carth. The Hillelians 
maintained the original right of repudiation, and 
ſuch as it was practiſed, not only in the caſe of 
adultery, or turpitude, but in every other caſe, 
ob omnimodam rem ſcu cauſam .“ The Sam- 
maeans inſiſted on a reſormation of this cuſtom, 
and on a new interpretation of the law founded on 
a grammatical criticiſm. They confined the right 
of divorce to the caſe of turpitude, alone. Cukis 
decided the queſtion in favor of the latter, and ſpe- 
&fied but one kind of turpitude. This deciſion 
appeared ſo ſtrange to his diſciples, that they were 
at a loſs, as well as the phariſees, to gueſs why then 
Moses had eſtabliſned the right of divorce; for it 
15 probable the notion had not prevailed amongſt 
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them, that God tolerated ſuperſtitious practices, or 
permitted even crimes to have the ſanction of his 
law, as in the preſent caſe it is ſaid that he did, 
becauſe of the hardneſs of heart of their fathers. 
The diſciples therefore cried out, that, if this was 
the caſe, it would be better not to marry. The 
Jews did not ſubmit to this deciſion. The. ſame 
diſpute continued many years; and about ſeventy 
from the birth of CHRIST it was decided in favor 
of HiLLEL by that oracle from heaven, © the 
daughter of the voice®,” which was heard at 
Jabne, not far from Jeruſalem, and the place per- 
haps where the ſanhedrim was then held. But 
the law of grace was ſuperior, in time, to the natu- 
ral, and the moſaical law, aniong chriſtians. It 
had a right to be ſo; and, beſides, we may believe 
, dat and very piouſly, with JusTiN the 
Nyr, that Joszen, having ſuſpected the holy 
Virgin to have been got with child before her mar- 
riage, had entertained thoughts of ſeparating from 
a wife whom he could not keep according to the 
laws of his country © We may believe too, on the 
foundation of this anecdote, that chriſtians were 
prepared to underſtand the words of Jesus in a 
ſenſe the moſt reſtrictive of divorces, and the leaſt 
favorable to that inſtitution. I ſaid, that the law 
of grace was ſuperior in time to the other; for 
as little as we know what the practice of chriſtians 
was during the firſt three hundred years, we know 
in general, that great relicts of judaiſm remained 
long amongſt them; that divorces were in uſe, 
even thoſe which wives ſignified to their huſbands, 
that the meaning of the word fornication was ex- 
tended from the fleſh to the ſpirit ; and that this 
inſtitution was obſerved, admitted, denied, to the 
time of CoxsTANTINE, without any certain rule at 
all; ©* aliter atque aliter 9,” ſays SELDEN. 
From that time downwards, emperors publiſhed 
| edicts 
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edicts; councils made decrees ; fathers, and after 
them ſchool-men advanced opinions; eccleſiaſti- 
cal and principally papal power increaſed ; a new 
juriſprudence, the child of uſurpation, of igno- 
rance, and bigotry, grew up under the care of 
the canoniſts; marriage was declared a ſacrament, 
and this tie indiſſoluble. | 


XIX. 


EFOR E we leave the ſubject of poſitive 
laws, eccleſiaſtical and civil, that forbid 
thoſe things arbitrarily, and by mere will, which 
the laws of nature permit; we may properly 
enough take notice of ſome reſtrictions relatively 
te marriages, which have not been ſo hard to 
impoſe as the obligation of ſingle marriages. Po- 
lygamy had been allowed in molt nations, divor- 
ces I believe in all. It required time, therefore, to 
aboliſh inſtitutions, both of which had revelation 
and reaſon on their fide, and the laſt of which had 
been confirmed by univerſal practice. But it requi- 
red neither time nor pains to continue the prohibi- 
tion of marriages within certain degrees of conſar- 
guinity and affinity. The Jews, among whom chriſ- 
tianity aroſe, held ſuch inceſtuous marriages to 
be forbidden as much as adultery, ſodomy, and 
beſtiality. The Greeks, and the Romans, among 
whom chriſtianity had the greateſt increaſe, and 
the firmeſt eſtabliſhment, ſeem to have held dif- 
ferent opinions, at different periods, about the 
remoter degrees, but not to have varied about 
thoſe in the aſcending or deſcending lines; and the 
Romans, who made one ſtate, were more uniform 
on this head than the Greeks, who were divided 
into many, and whoſe country produced many a 
whimſical philoſopher that affected law-giving, 
beſides PLaTo, The nations among whom no 
regard 
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regard was paid to theſe degrees, but brothers 
mixed with filters, fathers with their daughters, 
and ſons with their mothers, were held in abomi- 
nation, like all other nations, by the Jews, who 
were in return held in contempt by theſe and all 
others. Theſe, and all others, were deemed .bar- 
barous by the Greeks and the Romans; fo that 
their example might well have, as it had, no ef- 
fect, in this reſpect, either og the Jews, the Grecks, 
or the Romans; tho two of them at leaſt, the 
egyptian and babylonian, had been maſters of 
the former 1a every ſenſe, and tho the ſecond and 
the third had received the firſt principles of all 
their knowledge, and perhaps the firſt uſe of let- 
ters, from the ſame, either immediately like the 
Greeks, or mediately thro the Greeks, like the 
Romans. 

THarT the abhorrence of inceſtuous marriages 
ſhould prevail among the Jews, is eaſily account- 
ed for, ſince they founded it on a poſitive law of 
God. But how it came to prevail among the 
Greeks and the Romans, 1s not ſo clear. Was it 
founded among them on a law, and is it even an 
inſtinct of nature? This has been ſaid, but can- 
not be maintained. They ſcarce deſerve an an- 
ſwer, who would prove theſe marriages prohibited 
by the law of nature, on the ſuppoſition that there 
is a repugnancy in nature to any ſuch copulations; 
as if conſanguinity, like fire, produced an agreea- 
ble ſenſation at certain diſtances, and pain and 
abhorrence at a nearer approach; as if a multitude 
of nations, civiliſed and unciviliſed, could have 
been determined to act unneceſſarily againſt ſo 
ſtrong an inſtinct of nature, as this repugnancy or 
abhorrence is aſſumed to be; and finally, as if the 
firſt men, who could not increaſe and multiply 
without committing inceſt, had been commanded 
to do it by the author of nature, againſt the law 


of that nature he had Juſt before given 1 them. 
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A crREAT deal of dull pains has been taken to 
inquire into the nature of ſhame, and to diſcover 
the motives of that modeſty with which almoſt all 
mankind, even the moſt ſavage, conceal the parts, 
and remove cut of fight to perform the act of ge- 
neration. How comes this about, ſay ſuch wri- 
ters, when the propagation of ſo noble a creature 
as man“ is in itſelf a work of honor and credit *?” 
The queſtion might be ſufficiently anſwered by 
ſaying, that the arts: deſtined to this pleaſant, 
and honorable uſe, are deſtined likewiſe to ufes 
that are offenſive to our ſenſes; and that they 
ſhew, by the neceſſity they are of to our being 
in one deſtination, and to the propagation of our 
ſpecies in another, a certain mortifying identity 
of nature with the vileft of the animal kind. 
Theſe parts are placed, as it were, out of the way 
in the human fabric; and, in conformity to this 
indication, the cuſtom of hiding them, and of re- 
tiring from the ſight of others when we employ 
them to any purpoſe, has grown up in both ſexes, 
and been confirmed by education. Hanc naturae 
tam diligentem fabricam imitata eſt hominum 
verecundia +.” Shame or modeſty, according 
to TuLLY, makes us imitate nature in this in- 
ſtance : but I think that the latent principle of this 
ſhame, or modeſty, is a vanity inherent in our 
hature, derived from an opinion of excellence and 
Cignity. It is this that makes us fond of ſhewing, 
wherever we can ſhew it, how ſuperior we are to 
other animals, and to hide, wherever we can hide 
it, how much we participate of the ſame nature. 

OTHER reflections might be added to theſe, 
ſuch particularly as furniſh reaſons for the ſolitude 
wherein the two ſexes affect to copulate ; among 
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which perhaps an uncontrouled and undiſturbed 
indulgence to their mutual luſt would not be found 
the leaſt. But to what purpoſe ſhould this be 
done, when there is nothing in the aſſumed ſhame, 
even if we allow it to be natural, that has any 
more relation to inceſtuous than to other marria- 
ges? The ſhame of expoling their ſecret parts, 
and of copulating in public, was, to be ſure, juſt 
as ſtrong in thoſe who contracted the firſt, as in 
thoſe who contracted the ſecond; and it is impoſ- 
fible to conceive that it can cauſe any natural ab- 
horrence of one of theſe conjunCtions more than 
of the other, or indeed of either. It remains 
thereſore that this abhorrence 1s artificial, and that 
it has been inſpired by human laws, by prejudice, 
and by habit. 

Bur tho this be evidently. true, yet is it true 
likewiſe, that the degrees ſpoken of are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed , for tho the prohibition cannot be de- 
duced, in any of them, from inſtinct, or animal 
nature, yet it is favored by reaſonable nature in 
ſome. The permiſſion, that her laws give to con- 
junctions neceſſary to the propagation of the ſpecies 
of animals, may be conceived to be in the human 
leſs and more full, or abſolute, according to the re- 
ceived diſtinction of legal permiſſions that I have 
ſomewhere mentioned. The conjunctions of fathers 
with their daughters, and of Tons with their mo- 
thers, if they are thought permitted, muſt be 
thought to be ſo by the loweſt ſort of natural 
permiſſion, not only for the reaſon SocRAaTEs 
gives in XENOPHON, the diſparity of age, from 
which he ſuppoſed, not weakly, as it has been 
objected, but wiſely, and providentially, that ſe- 
veral inconveniencies would ariſe; but for a rea- 
ſon of more importance, and of univerſal extent. 
The firſt ſocieties, and thoſe which compoſe all 
others, are family ſocieties. Theſe are natural, 
and the better they are regulated the more * 
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and the more ſurely will political ſocieties, whoſe 
component parts they are, be put and maintained 
under good regulations. Parents are the chief 


magiſtrates of families, and every thing that 
tends to diminiſh a reverence for them, or to con- 
vert it into ſome other ſentiment, diminiſhes their 
authority, diſſolves the order of thoſe little com- 
monwealths, and introduces a licentiouſneſs of 
manners, which they carry with them and diffuſe 
in the greater. This now muſt happen in ſome 
degree wherever the cuſtom prevails, that fathers 
take their daughters, and ſons their mothers for 
wives or miſtreſſes, whenever they do it actually, 
or may do it lawfully. I need not ſtay to prove 
and to illuſtrate this; but may conclude on what 
has been ſaid, that if natural law does not di- 
rectly prohibit ſuch conjunctions as theſe, it does 
not permit them neither in ſo full a manner, as 
to give them that ſanction which other marriages, 
that are reputed to be contrary to the Jaw of na- 
ture, and that are called alike inceſtuous, have. 
Tux marriages of brothers and ſiſters, for in- 
ſtance, which ſtand in the very next degree, may 

be objected to, as they may be defended, b 
probable arguments drawn from political 8 
derations; but no colour of an argument can be 
drawn againſt them from the conſtitution of na- 
ture in which all her laws are contained, and by 
which they are all promulgated. It may be ſaid, 
and I find that ſomething of this kind has been 
ſaid, that the intention of reaſonable nature being 
not only to ſtrengthen the bonds of ſociety as 
much, but to improve ſociability among men, 
and to extend it as wide as poſhble, in oppo- 
ſition to that inſociability which is ſo apt to grow 
up between diſtinct families and ſtates, thoſe po- 
ſitive laws, which forbid marriages in near de- 
grees of conſanguinity and affinity, are conforma- 
25 ble 
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ble to nature, and drawn by neceſſary conſe- 
quences from her laws. For this reaſon it may 


be ſaid, that ſuch marriages were forbidden 
among ſeveral of the 6 civiliſed nations in 
the pagan worid, and that we find fo many pro- 
hibitions in caſes of affinity, as well as of conſan- 
guinity, in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. 
The more remote degrees were prohibited per- 
haps to fence in, and to ſecure the better an ob- 
ſervation of the neareſt; and this might be the 
more neceflary becauſe of the precedent practice 
of mankind, who had been conſtituted by God, 
at the creation, in a/neceſſity of committing what 
was now forbidden, fince they could not other- 
wiſe have obeyed his firſt and great precept, to 
increaſe and multiply. Evx was in ſome fort the 
daughter of Ap AH. She was literally bone of his 
bone, and fleſh of his fleſh, by birth, if I may 
call it ſo, whereas other huſbands and wives are 
ſo in an allegorical manner only. But to paſs 
this over, the children of the firſt couple were cer- 
tainly brothers and ſiſters, and by theſe conjunc- 
tions, declared afterwards inceſtuous, the human 
fpecies was firſt propagated. If you accept rabi- 
nical authority, you may believe that Eve brought 
forth conſtantly twins, a male and a female, as 
pigeons, I think, are ſaid to do; ſo that Cain 
might marry the twin ſiſter of ANL, and ABEL 
the twin fiſter of Cain. Whether this inſtitution 
alters, and ſoftens the caſe any more than that of 
the Lacedaemonians, who were permitted to marry 
their ſiſters on the mother's ſide, but not on the 
father's, or than that of the Athenians, who might 
by law, or who did by cuſtom, marry their ſiſ- 
ters on the father's fide, but not on the mother's, 
as we find by the example of AnRAHAM and Sa- 
RAH, it was reputed lawful to do in the days of 
the patriarchs, let the great caſuiſts of law and 
goſpel decide. It may be ſaid, on the m_ 
| an 
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hand, that if it be agreeable to the law of na- 
ture and of right reaſon, in many caſes, to ex 
tend the bonds of ſociety by a prohibition of mar- 
riages between perſons too near a-kin, it is in 
many caſes at leaſt as agreeable to this law, to 
preſerve poſſeſſions and wealth in the families to 
which they belong, and not to ſuffer them to be 
carried by any female caprice into others. Pre- 
cautions to this effect have been taken by wiſe 
legiſiators; and that which Mos Es took is remark 
able in all it's circumſtances. He had made a 
law, on the application of the daughters of Zz- 
LOPHEHAD, © whoſe cauſe” he is ſaid to have 
* brought before the Lord,*” by which if a man 
died and had no ſon, his inheritance was to 
* paſs unto his daughter.f” But when the chief 
fathers of the families of the ſons of Josxpn came 
before Moss and the elders of Iſrael, to complain 
of this law, the precaution we ſpeak of here 
was immediately added, and the law amended. 
MosEs declared in the name of God, that 
* every daughter; who poſſeſſed an inheri- 
tance” by virtue of the former law, ſhould be 
obliged to marry one of the family of the 
tribe of her father, and no other: and the 
reaſon is annexed, that the children of Iſrael 
may enjoy every man the inheritance of 
* his fathers.” In obedience to this law, the 
daughters of ZELoPHEHAD © were married unto 
* their father's brother's ſons.” | 

IT is evident on the whole, that marriages, 
within certain degrees of conſanguinity and affi- 
nity, are forbid by political inſtitutions, and for 
political reaſons, but are left indifferent by the 
law of nature, which determines nothing expreſly 


about them. The laws of nature are general; 
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and in this caſe, as in all others, the particulat 
application of them, and the means of ſecuring 
their effect, are left to human prudence. In- 
creaſe and multiply” is the law of nature, 
The manner in which this precept ſhall be exe- 
cuted with greateſt advantage to ſociety, 1s the 
law of man. When the latter promotes the exe- 
cution of the former, without breaking any other 
general law of nature, it is conformable to this 
law. This may be done, and has been done, by 
different inſtitutions of marriage. Which of theſ: 
is the moſt effectual relatively to the precept of 
increaſing and multiplying, and at the ſame time 
conſiſtent with the whole tenor of natural lau, 
reaſon and experience muſt decide. In the mean 
time, we may venture to aſſert, that the moſt ef- 
feQtual to this purpoſe, under this condition, 

which ever it be, is the moſt conformable to na- 
ture, tho it be not a law of nature. To marry 
among our kindred, or to marry ſtrangers, is 
equally effectual to the propagation of the ſpecies, 
altho polygamy and monogamy may not be ſo: 
and therefore ſince there are political reaſons for 
and againſt the marriages referred to, the prohi- 
bition of either is merely arbitrary. It may be 
expedient on ſome occafions, but however the 
prombition turns, it is a law of will that forbids 
what the law of nature permits. As occaſions are 
various, circumſtances: different, and will above 
all uncertain, ſo have theſe reſtraints on marriage 
been very inconſiſtently laid. In ſome places or 
times, it was unlawful to marry a ſiſter by the 
father's, and in others by the mother's fide ; or 
it was lawful to marry a coufm-german, and not 
an aunt, as among the Jews by their moſai- 
cal law. But the moſt ridiculous of all theſe 
inconſiſtencies, is to be found in that great te- 
pertory of inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, the ra- 
binical ſyſtem of religion and law. Wis 
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gentile became a proſelyte of juſtice*,” he became, 
according to this ſyſtem, a new man, and loſt all 
his former relations by this regeneration. He 
could not be affected, therefore, by the law that 
forbid the marriage of a mother, a daughter, or a 
ſiſter, for he had none, and yet the prohibition 
was extended to him by the blundering cafuiſtry 
of the rabbins, as it may ſeem, even when theſe 
relations were doubly diſſolved, and the mother, 
the daughter, or the ſiſter was a proſely te of juſ- 
tice, as well as himfelf. 


XX. 


F T E R faying thus much of eccleſiaſtical 
and civil laws, that forbid what the laws of 
nature permit, ſomething muſt be faid of thoſe 
which permit, or enjoin, what the laws of nature 
forbid, ſuch taings as are in direct oppoſition not 
only to reaſonable nature, but to phy ſical inſtinct. 
Sodomy was permitted among ſeveral nations, and 
if we dare not ſay that the moral SocRATESs prac- 
tiſed it, we may ſay that the divine PLA ro re- 
commended it, in ſome of his juvenile verſes at 
leaſt : and yet ſodomy is very inconſiſtent with 
the intention of nature, which can be carried on 
by the conjunction of the two ſexes only. Of 
beſtiality I ſay nothing, becauſe I do not remem- 
ber any proof that it was uſed by any people ex- 
cept the Iſraelites, who muſt have been very prone 
to this unnatural crime, ſince ſo great ſeverity of 
law was neceſſary to reſtrain them from it. Caſ- 
tration and celibacy may be cited.on this occaſion. 
They are both contradictions to the law of nature ; 
the firſt wantonly permitted, the ſecond deceit- 
N 2 fully 
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fully and ambitiouſly commanded. The firſt 
makes obedience to the law impracticable, for two 
the moſt filly purpoſes imaginable, to provide 
guards for the ſeraglios of the eaſt, and fingers for 
the theatres of the weſt. The ſecond came into 
faſhion early in the chriſtian church, to ſpeak of 
no other, under the pretence of greater purity, 
and was pleaded for, and practiſed by orthodox 
enthuſiaſts, as well as by heretics. But when the 
church, with the biſhop of Rome at the head of 
it, made a bold, and ſucceſsful puſh to be every 
where ſuperior to the ſtate, the celibacy of prieſts 
became a coercive law. GrEGoRY the ſeventh 
made the whole clergy ſubmit to it, and the 
council of Trent maintained it ſtrenuouſly for the 
fame reaſon of eccleſiaſtical. ambition, that the 
religious ſociety might be every where more in- 
dependent on the civil, and leſs attached, by the 
ties of nature as well as of law, to the ſtate. 
Turxkx are other examples of tlie fame kind, 
—_ cannot be brought without the utmoſt ho:- 
becauſe in them is ſuppoſed imptoully, 
againſt principles as felf-evident as any of thoſe 
neceſſary truths which are ſuch of all knowledge, 
that the Supreme Being commands by one Jaw 
what he forbids by another. The zealots among 
the Jews aſſumed a right to aſſaſſinate any Jew, 
or any other man, who ſhould ſeem to them to 
violate by public and ſtrong appearances . . . 
* Speciebus aliquot facti atrocioribus,“ the ſanc- 
tit of the Divinity, of the temple, or of the na- 
tiond. Thus MAaTTATHIUSE, in the fury of his 
holy zeal, ruſhed on the Jew who was about to 
ſacrifice in obedience to the edict of ANriocuus), 
and on the officer appointed to take care of the 
execution 


0 | * 
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execution of the edict, and murdered them both. 
In this cafe the appearances were not equivocal, 
moſt certainly. In many they might be fo, and 
were ſo moſt probably very often, as in that for 
inſtance of a prieſt who was ſuppoſed to perform 
his office without a due purification “, and who 
might be dragged out of the temple on this pre- 
ſumption by the young prieſts; too young to be 
employed in any other facerdotal function, but to 
whom it was lawful to daſh out his brains with 
their clubs. In all cafes it was againſt the very 
eſſence, as well as forms of juſtice, to truſt in any 
hands a power which none but enthuſiaſts - would 
exerciſe. This ſtrange power, however, was found- 
ed on their traditional or oral law; and the exam- 
ple of Pixx as, who murdered Ziani and Cori 
in the act of fornication , and the approbation 
which God is ſaid to have given to this action, 
were brought to authoriſe the zealots in a practice 
which produced ſuch ſcenes of horror among the 
Jews, even whilſt they were beſieged by a com- 
mon enemy, as no other nation ever exhibited : 
{uch ſcenes as lions and tigers, provoked by hun- 
ger, and let looſe together, would hardly have 
afforded. 

Ir we take for granted all that we find related, 
and as it ſtands related, in the books of the old 
Teſtament, we mult believe that the all- perfect 
Being approved, and commanded on many parti- 
cular occaſions, the moſt abominable violations 
olf the general laws of nature, which were his own 
at leaſt, as certainly as any of thoſe that could be 
given by immediate revelation, and more certainly 
than any of thoſe which were aſſumed on the au- 
thority of Moss, or on any authority afterwards 
10 be ſo given. Now this we cannot believe as 

| theiſts; ; 
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theiſts; nor are we, I think, under any obligation 
of believing it as Jews, and much leſs as Chriſti 
ans. As theiſts we cannot believe the alf perfect 
Being liable to one of the greateſt of human im- 
perfections, liable to contradict himſelf. Nothing 
is more conformable to our idea of ſuch a being, 


than to believe that human reaſon cannot account 


for the proceedings of infinite wiſdom in a multi- 
tude of inſtances, in many of thoſe perhaps which 
ſeem the moſt obvious to it. But nothing is, at 
the ſame time more inconſiſtent with this idea than 
to believe that this Being perplexes his laws with 
apparent contradictions, or deviates.from them like 
human legiſlators in the particular applications of 
them; and that God, who never acts againſt the 
perfections of his own nature, commands his crea- 
tures to act upon any occaſion againſt the perfec- 
tion of theirs. If we try the whole ſyſtem of the 
religion and policy of the Jews, by this rule, I ap- 
prehend that all the ſophiſm which has been, or can 
be employed, with the help of begging the queſtion 
throughout, will not be ſufficient to acquit this 
ſyſtem in many caſes at the tribunal of informed 
and unprejudiced reaſon. The theiſt, as a theiſt, 
can never admit that laws, which are inconſiſtent 
with that reaſon, and proceſs of reaſoning by which 


he diſcovers, and can alone diſcover the exiſtence 


and the will, relatively to man, of an all-perfect 
Being, were given at any time or to any people 
by this Being. He will never giye up one for the 
ſake of the other, nor renounce demonſtration in 
the higheſt degree for probability in the higheſt, 
and much leſs in the loweſt. All ſuch laws, there- 


fore, as are manifeſt violations of the laws of his 


nature, will be aſcribed by him to man not to 
God. 2 


A LARGE field of particulars opens itſelf. Let 
us confine ourſelves to that on which we have 
io uched already. One law of nature forbids mur- 
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der, as well as one law of the decalogue. Another 
allows it as far as it is neceſſary to ſelf-defence, 
and to the preſervation of ſociety, that is, to the 
maintainance of the whole ſyſtem of natural law. 
It will not be pretended, I ſuppoſe, that theſe two 
laws contradict one another. They coincide in 
the ſame plan. The general and the particular 
law tend to the ſame purpoſe ; they ſhew the wiſ- 
dom of the legiſlator by their conſiſtency, and his 
goodneſs by their univerſality. It cannot be pre- 
tended with any appearance of truth, I am ſure, 
that the ſame may be faid of the moſaical laws 
about murder. The whole ſyſtem of the law of 
Moses, like the whole ſyſtem of his conduct, was 
founded on murder, and the exceptions which he 
made, by particular laws in favor of it, to the 
general law againſt it, were ſo numerous, as to make 
this in great meaſure vain , which may be thought, 
without abſurdity, not to be one mark of his divine 
legation. The thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy 
might find it's place here; and many ſingular 
reflections might be made, concerning the precau- 
tions taken againſt falſe prophets, whoſe ſeductions 
could be of little force in oppoſition to a true pro- 
phet; and againſt dreamers of dreams, that could 
have little force in oppoſition to daily and almoſt 
hourly miracles, wrought in the ſight of all lirael. 
Others might be made on certain precepts, from 
which I will ſuppoſe, candidly, that the inquiſition 
eſtabliſhed in your church has copied the inſtruc- 
tions ſhe gives to her familiars; and others again 
on a ſpirit of cruelty, that involves the innocent 
with the guilty, ſpares neither .man, woman, nor 
beaſt, neither the brother, the ſon, the daughter, 


the wife, nor the friend, but makes of the whole 


chapter ſuch an ediQ as could not be imputed to 
ATTILA, without doing injuſtice to the uncircum- 
ciſed as well as unchriſtian king of the Huns. 


Such obſervations, I ſay, might be made, and be 


puſhed 
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puſhed to conviction; to inward conviction I 
mean, for there are thoſe that will not own it when 
they feel it, but have recourſe rather to trifling 
diſtinctions and dogmatical affirmation, the laſt 
entrenchments of obſtinacy. In theſe let us leave 
them. Let it avail as much as it can avail, to ſay 
that the laws referred to, and written in blood, "like 
thoſe of Dr aco, were given to the Iſraelites alone; 
that the Iſraelites were God's people excluſively of 
all others; that he was their king by a particular 
covenant, as well as their God; that idolatry was 
in every igaelite a breach of this covenant, an act 
of high treaſon, a political crime, and fit to be 
puniſhed as ſuch; in a word, that on all theſe 
accounts God might give them ſuch laws in the 
former relation, as he could not have given to them, 
nor to any other people, in the latter alone, with- 
out contradicting, and obliging thoſe who obeyed 


them to contradict, the general law of 1 85 


whereof he was the author, and by which the pu- 
niſhment of individuals in terrorem” according 
to their ſeveral degrees of guilt, not the undiſtin- 
guiſhing extermination of collective bodies, and 
eſpecially for matters of opinion, is allowed. | 
have met with arguments of this ſort employed to 
Juſtify the moſaical law. They will not be ad- 
mitted by ſome, perhaps, becauſe Mos Es made uſe 
of the ſame cruel, and undiſcerning jurisprudence, 
on account of their idolatry, againſt the Canaa- 
nites, who had no ſuch covenant with God, nor 
were the ſubjects of ſuch theocracy; who were 
obnoxious to divine vengeance in no other reſpect 
than that which was common to them and all 
the heathen nations; and who had provoked the 
Ifraclites by no other injury than that of ſelf-de- 
ferce,; that theſe laws were therefore in the mouth 
of Moszs, and in the underitanding ot all the 
People, the lawe of God as God, and not merely 
as king. But whatever be determined, the cx: * 
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le is to my purpoſe. He who can perſuade him- 
ſelf that God, as king of a particular people, 
whom, as God, he had ſeparated from the reſt of 
mankind, gave theſe laws to the Iſraelites, muſt 
ſtill confeſs, that theſe laws are repugnant to thoſe 
of nature, which will leave the difficulty much 
where he found it. He, who inſtead of reſting on 
this diſtinction, confounds the king and the God 
together, as Mosks and the Iſraelites certainly did, 
is reduced to the neceſſity of owning what no 
ſincere and conſiſtent theiſt can own, that the 
Supreme Eeing contradicted his own laws in this 
inſtance. A ſincere and conſiſtent theiſt, then, 
muſt look on the thirteenth chapter of Deuterono- 
my, as an example of human laws that command 
what the laws of nature forbid. 

Tur neither the Jew, nor the Chriſtian, is un- 
der any obligation to Jook on it otherwiſe, may 
be collected from hence. The ſaducees rejected 
the whole oral law, and all the traditions of the 
phariſees; they rejected too, moſt probably, the 
whole written law, except the five books aſcribed 
to Moss, tho this has been controverted ; they 
denied the immortality of the ſoul, the reſurreQton 
of the dead, and a ſtate of future rewards and pu- 
niſhments, which they eſteemed to be doctrines 
invented or adopted by the phariſees, and which 
we may believe, on very good grounds, to have 
been introduced into the jewiſh church at different 
times, as well as from diff;rent churches, wherein 
we know that they were tdught, ſince there are no 
evident traces of theſe, but rather of the contrary 
opinions, in the moſaical ſyſtem of religion. The 
ſaducees, therefore, oppoſed on all theſe points, 
not only the phariſees firſt, but the doctrine of 
CurisT, to whom few of them were converted 
afterwards. The ſaducees, however, continued 
members of the jewiſh church, and ſacrificed at 
Jeruſalem, whilſt the ſamaritans were driven out, 
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or drove themſelves out, and ſacrificed on the 
mountain of Gerizaim: neither do we find, that 
the former were ſo obnoxious to the cenfure of 
CurtsT, as the phariſees. But the phariſees were 
ſtill the orthodox, that is, the ſect in fafhion; and 
how much they multiplied the obſervances of the 
law by their traditions, and varied the ſenſe of it 
by their interpretations ; of | it, 1s enough known in 
general by every one. Now it ſeems very plain, 
that a Jew, whether ſaducee or phariſee, might 
have ſoftened by different methods, agreeably to 
the principles of his ſect, the abominable violations 
of the natural, by the moſaical law. This too, 
one may believe, would have been done, if the 
cruel ſpirit of their law had not made them a nati- 
on of enthuſiaſts; and if long habits had not made 
the ſpilling of blood more familiar to them than to 
moſt other people. The ſaducees were famous 
for their ſtrict attachment to the rules of juſtice; 
and ſome are of opinion, that they took their name 
from an hebrew word, ſignifying juſtice, rather 
than from SAapoc the diſciple of AnTiGonus 
SOCHAEUS. Surely then a Jew, in the character 
ol a ſaducee, might reject out of the pentateuch, 
with a due regard to natural juſtice, thoſe unnatu- 
ral, unjuſt, and bloody inſtitutions, as reaſonably, 
and as reconcileab| y with his judaiſm, as he reject- 
ed the whole oral law in oppoſition to the phari- 
ſees, and all the other books of their ſcriptures, in 
conformity to the ſyraritans. A Jew, in the 
character of a phariſee, might have reconciled, 
with ſtill greater eaſe, the law of Mosrs to the 
law of nature, that is, the aſſumed law of God to 
the real. A third law, the oral, might have 
brought this about, and this would have been the 
very belt uſe to which it was ever put. When! 
ſay this might have been done with ſtill greater 
eaſe, by interpretation than by retrenchment, I do 


not ſpeak y without ſufficient grounds ; M fince I may 
| under- 
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undertake to ſhew, from SELÞEN, Basnacr, and 


other authors, who deal in the talmud, and in 


talmudical writings of rabbins, which they render 
intelligible even to me, that it wauld colt leſs 
improbability of tradition, and leſs ſubtilty of 
ſophiſm in commenting, than many other opinions 
did, which theſe men had the credit to eſtabliſh. 
The latitude of interpretation according to various 
ſenſes, and the authority of a cabala, were certain 
expedients by which the imputation might have 


been taken from the Supreme Being, or the ſeve- 
- rity and injuſtice have been ſoftened and excuſed 


in Mossts. Nothing of this kind having been 
done, I conclude once more, that this chapter of 
Deuteronomy ſtands, and mult ſtand, an example _ 
of human laws, that command what the laws of 
nature forbid. _ 

Lir rin more conſideration will be neceſſary to 
diſcover. that a chriſtian, who poſſeſſes a religion 
promulgated by God himſelf, and in every point 
conformable to the law of nature, is obliged to 
deny any precept which is repugnant to this law to 
come from God, let it come on 'what authority, or 
be aſſumed on what pretence ſoever. The pro- 
ceedings of providence are repreſented, on one oc- 
caſion particularly, by St. Paul, to be merely 
arbitrary, and the preſumption of thotes who ſhould 
inquire into the reaſon of them, 1s very prudently 
reproved before hand. How juſt the repreſenta- 
tion, or the reproof is, may be queſtioned, as the 
firſt of tnem has been, and as they both may be 
the more reaſonably, becauſe theſe proceedings 
relate to God's dealings with men; for the juſtice 


of which we are told by divines, that he appeals 
even to men. But this apoſtle himſelf does not, I 


think, preſcribe any thing directly oppoſite to the 
law of nature, as the command of God to man; 
tho his writings abound with myſterious refine- 
ments that ſayor ſtrongly of the phariſaical 

ſchool, 
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ſchool, and with the mirabilia and inopinata 
of the portic, a ſchool] net unknown to the 
former. 

In all caſes, and however this may be, the 
goſpel of ChRIsT is one continued leſſon of the 
ſtricteſt morality, of juſtice, of benevolence, and 
of univerſal charity. He could have called for 
fire down from heaven, or for an army of deſtroy- 
ing angels, to terrify thoſe who did not believe, or 
to exterminate ſuch as fell from the faith. But he 
breathed quite another ſpirit; and his inſtructions 
to his apoſtles went no further than to preach, to 
exhort, to reprove; and, where they could not pre- 
vail to have their doctrine received, to ſhake off 
the duſt of their feet. In caſes of the moſt enor- 
mous crimes, and even of apoſtacy, the apoſtles 
exerciſed no other power than that of ſeparatin 
ſuch ſinners from the communion of the faithful. 
If it ſhould be urged that they could exerciſe no 
other, becauſe they were not,chief magiſtrates, nor 
legiſlators in any civil ſociety as Moss was, and 
therefore that no argument ought to be drawn from 
what they did not do, to condemn what Moss did 
and commanded, it would be urged in vain. 
They healed the lame, they cured the blind, and 
cven raiſed the dead to prove their miſſion, Moss 
proved his miſſion by miracles likewiſe. But the 
miracles wrought by them, in the mild and bene- 
ficent ſpirit of chriſtianity, tended to the good of 
mankind ; whereas the miracles he wrought, in 
the fierce and cruel ſpirit of judaiſm, tended to 
the deſtruction of mankind. In this caſe, there- 
fore, the difference was great; but in the other, in 
that of keeping the Jews attached to their religion, 
and the Chriſtians to theirs, the difference was 
total. Moss exerciſed, and commanded the 
exercite of a political power, the moſt tyrannical, 
the molt contrary to the laws of nature, and 1 
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moſt irreconcilable to every ſentiment of huma- 


nity, for this purpoſe. The apoſtles, who might 


have exerciſed, for the ſame purpoſe, a divine, and 


a much greater power, exerciſed no other than that 
which has been mentioned, which was not cruel, 
moſt certainly, and can be ſcarce called coercive, 
in the courſe of their miniſtry, how much occafion 
ſoever hereſy, apoſtacy, and other flagrant crimes 
in the churches they had planted, gave them for it. 
ELYMAS, indeed, was ſtruck blind by St. Paul, 
and ANANIas and SAPHIRA fell dead at the feet 
of St. PETER. But thefe were particular and 
extraordinary interpoſitions of providence. CHRIS 
gave no inſtruction for the exerciſe of ſuch judg- 
ments in any caſe. He had reproved this kind of 
ſpirit in his diſciples, when he was among them, 
and as long as his ſpirit remained in his church, 
the moſaical ſpirit, as oppoſite to his law, as to the 
law of nature, could not ariſe. When they, who 
called themſelves the ſucceſſors of his apoſtles, 
hearkened to the ſuggeſtions of their paſſions, and 
called them zeal , that is, when political rather than 
religious motives guided them, they imitated 
Moss, outdo him they could not: and befides 
perſecuting to convert, they not only promoted 
the utmoſt ſeverity of puniſhment againſt thoſe 
who fell back into idolatry or judaiſm, or who 
embraced any hereſy ; but, like Moszs, they pre- 
tended to do all this by the command of God: fo 
that the church of CurisT imitated, in this in- 
ſtance, as it did in many more when it was fallen 
into corruption, and not before, ſuch inſtitutions 
as the church and ſtate of the Jews adopted in the 
primitive purity, ſuch as that purity was, of their 


_ original eſtabliſhment. 


Upon the whole matter, a chriſtian, who takes 
his religion from the goſpel, and not from ſyſtems 
of theology, far from being under any obligation 
of believing, is under the ſtrongeſt of rejecting 

every 
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every law, whether perpetual or occaſional, whe- 
ther given to the Jews alone or to them and to 
others, that is evidently repugnant to the law of 
nature and of right reaſon, to the precepts of the 
goſpel, to the example of CurisT, to the practice 
of his firſt diſciples, and to the genuine ſpirit of 
the religion they taught. If this was the ſpirit of 
God in the days of CHRIST, it was the ſpirit of 
God in the days of Moss: and whatever diffe- 
rence there might be in the ſeveral diſpenſation, 
and the objects of them, God could have effected 
his purpoſes without contradicting his ſpirit. We 
may believe any thing ſooner than this, that im- 
mutability admits of change; and yet we muſt 
admit both the contradiction and the change, if we 
give entire credit to all that we find related, and 


as it ſtands related, in the books of the old Teſta- 
ment. 


XXI. 


Iuaxvr quoted from father Stmon, in one of my 

Letters“ to my lord CornBury, aà divine of 
the faculty of Paris, who held that the authenticity 
of theſe books, and divine inſpiration of their 
authors, ſhould be underſtood to extend no further 
than to matters purely of doctrine, or to ſuch as 
have a neceſſary eonnection with theſe. Upon the 

ſame and even a ſtronger principle of reaſon, we 
may aſſert that as the ſacred writers have no claim 
to inſpiration, when they write on other ſubjects; 
ſo neither have they when they write any thing on 
theſe which is evidently inconſiſtent with right 
reaſon, in matters that are proper objects of reaſon, 
and with the firſt principles of natural law, which 
are 
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are at the ſame time the firſt principles of chri- 


ſtianity. What. the french divine advanced, and 
what I have advanced here, will be treated as an 


' impious paradox by ſome of thoſe trifling folema 


dogmatiſts in criticiſm and theology, who have 
advanced fo many abſurd and impious, really im- 
pious, paradoxes of their own. But let us fee, in 
the preſent caſe, on whoſe {1de the paradox and the 
impiety lie. T ſay that the law of nature is the 
law of God. Of this I have the fame demonſtra- 
tive knowledge, that I have of the exiſtence of 
God, the all- perfect Being. I fay that the all- 
perfect Being cannot contradict himſelf; that he 
would contradict himſelf if the laws contained in 
the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, to mention 
no others here, were his laws, fince they contradict 
thoſe of nature, and therefore that they are not his 
laws. Of all this I have as certain, as intuitive 
knowledge, as I have that two and two are equal 
to four, or that the whole 1s bigger than a part. 
From theſe indiſputable premiſes I conclude, that 
all thoſe expreſſions in the text, which aſcribe theſe 
laws to God, are uninſpired, perhaps interpolated, 
but undoubtedly falſe. What now does the dog- 
matiſt do? He begs the queſtion, and he pretends 
to demonſtrate. His premiſes are precarious, and 
his concluſion is a paradox. He imputes, directly, 
to the author of nature, what he is forced to own 
unjuſt and cruel, according to the laws of nature; 
and he pretends to juſtify the all-perfect Being, 
whom he has thus accuſed, by inconcluſive and 
ſophiſtical arguments. 


I Have touched this point above, but ſince 1 


recollect that Mr. Loc Kx has inſiſted on a ſolution 


— 


of the difficulty, which, I think, and am not afraid 


to call inconcluſive and ſophiſtical, it is worth my 
while to beſtow a few more words upon it. There 
is a reſpect due even to the miſtakes of that great 

| man, 
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man, the reſpect I mean of giving a reaſon for not 
ſubmitting to his authority, which I would not pay 
to every dull commentator, nor frothy declaimer 
that ſhould argue like him, or from him. We 
know, from ſome of his writings, how eafily he 
received every hypotheſis that favored, or that 
ſeemed to favor, the authenticity of the jewiſh ſcrip- 
tures, notwithſtanding all he ſaid in his chapter of 
probability; and Mr. Cos E, the tranſlator of his 
famous eſſay, who knew him well, accounted for 
this, and ſome other contradictions, by a ſtrange 
timidity of temper, which made him often waver 
in his own abſtract philoſophical notions, when he 
came to apply them to any of his religious preju- 
dices. He believed, on very inſufficient authority, 
that the one true God was known to the Jews 
alone, and that the reſt of mankind were poly- 
theiſts and idolaters from the beginning. Thus he 
might receive too ſome other theological aſſump- 
tions: this, for inſtance, as preſumptuous and im- 
pertinent as it is, to aſſign the ſufficient reaſon that 
infinite wiſdom had for doing ir one manner what 


infinite power might have done in ſeveral,“ that 
cc 


people from the reſt of mankind, in order to pre- 


ſerve among mankind the knowledge of himſelf 
in his unity :” or this, that“ the choice fell on 
the Iſraelites not for their own merit,” ſince no 
nation upon earth could have leſs towards God or 
man, but,“ for the merit of their forefathers,” of 
ABRAHAM famous in the eaſt, the patriarch of 
the Arabians a+ well as of the Jews, of Isaac his 
fon, and of Tacos his grandſon, of whom it is ſaid 
in the ſcriptures, that they were preferred in the 
womb to IsMAEL and to Esav, withcut aſſigning 
any apparent reaſon for this preference, ſince they 
could have no perſonal merit ſo early, and the rea- 
ſon of which muſt have been therefore this, 15 
C 


cc 
10 
cc 


it was neceſlary God ſhould ſeparate a choſen 
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the Iſraelites were to deſcend from them; which 
looks as if the fathers were choſen for the ſake of 
the ſons, rather than the ſons for the ſake of the 


' fathers. Mr. Locks, who could embrace ſuch 


hypotheſes as theſe, might eaſily aſſume, as he did 
aſſume, that © in order to keep up this ſeparation, 


and to ſecure the effects of it, the Supreme Being 
„ ſubmitted to be not only the tutelary deity of 


„this people, as he had been of their fathers, and 
“to make a covenant with them, but to be their 
local deity, and even literally as much their king 
„as their God.” 
Tua he was ſuch a king, Mr: Locks aſſerted, 
and on that aſſertion he diſtinguiſhed between the 
moſaical, and all other laws, in his letter concern- 
ing toleration. By the former, idolaters were to 
be rooted out, he ſays ; but the former is not obli- 
gatory on Chriſtians, and therefore urged by into- 
lerants very abſurdly in favor of perſecution. 
The jewiſh commonwealth, different from all 
others, was an abſolute theocracy ; no difference 
could be made between that commonwealth and 
the church; religious laws were the civil laws of 
that people, and part of their political govern- 
ment, in which Gcd himſelf was the legiſlator. 
The citizens, therefore, of that commonwealth, 
who apoſtatiſed, were proceeded againſt as trai- 
tors and rebels, guilty of no leſs than high treaſon. 
Let it be ſo. The objections of injuſtice and 
cruelty to theſe laws will remain in their full force, 
and be of more weight to prove them human, than 
all theſe hypotheſes to prove them divine. God 
was king, and idolatry was no leſs than high trea- 
ſon; no objection therefore can lie againſt the 
puniſhment of it. None certainly, but every ob- 
jection to the manner, and degree in which this 
puniſhment was to be inflicted, ſtands good ; for 
if we can believe God to have been a king, e can 
never believe him to have been ſuch a king as he 
Vor. V O is 
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is deſcribed, nor to have given ſuch laws as Mosts 
gave in his name. Is it not enough to reduce, in 
our notions, the Supreme Being to the ſtate of an 
earthly monarch, unleſs we degrade the all- perfect 
Being, in them, to the character of an unjuſt and 
cruel tyrant, who authoriſed, and even commanded 
his miniſters expreſly to puniſh without meaſure, 
without difcernment, and without forms of juftice ? 
Can it be obligatory on a Chriſtian to believe this 
which Mr. Locks believed ? Surely not ; no more 
than to believe that. it is obligatory on him at this 
day, to puniſh hereticks by virtue of theſe laws, 
which opinion Mr. T ockE diſclaimed, and againſt 
which he wrote this very treatiſe. | 

I NEED not take notice of the indulgence which 
Mr. Locke obferves, to the honor of the moſaical 
law, was ſhewn by it to ſtrangers. The obſerva- 
tion is not ſtrictly within my ſubject; for I never 
affirmed, that all the laws of Moses were repug- 
nant to the law of nature. But what was this in- 
dulgence? Strangers were not compelled by force, 
and on pain of death, to embrace judaiſm, nor were 
the Iſraelites commanded to exterminate the 
Moabites, and other foreign nations, unleſs they 
renounced their idolatry. The taſk might have 
been too hard ſor the choſen people, and they did 
not want, at that time, any more land than that 
of the ſeven nations. If they had wanted more, 
they would have ſoon had a law to take it, and to 
exterminate the rightful poſſeſſors, as they had a 
promiſe, and a law which authoriſed them to con- 


quer and deſtroy the Canaanites. Mr. Locks, 


indeed, adds another reaſon for this deſtruction. 
God had choſen Canaan for his kingdom, as well 
as the Iſraelites for his ſubjects, and he could not 


ſuffer the adorationof any other deity in his king- 


dom, tho, in fad, other deities continued to be 
adored there, with or without the conſent of his 
people. More reflections on the manner of Rang 

acts, 
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facts, as well as of arguing, may be made; but 
theſe are more than enough, to ſhew in one in- 
ſtance more, and by the way, into how low a form 


the greateſt writers fall, when they attempt to re- 


concile to common ſenſe, or common honeſty, 
many paſſages of traditions inconſiſtent with both. 
The Jews, or the penmen of theſe traditions, had 
ſo little of either, that they repreſent ſometimes a 
patriarch like Jacos, and ſometimes a ſaint like 
Dav1p, by characters that can belong to none hut 
the very worſt of men. Can we be ſurpriſed, then, 
that they aſcribed to the all: perfect Being, on vari- 
ous occaſions, ſuch a conduct, and ſuch laws as are 
inconſiſtent with his moſt obvious perfections? 
Can we believe ſuch a conduct, and ſuch laws, to 
have been his on the word of the proudeſt and moſt 
lying nation of the world ? 

Many other confiderations, ſome of which 
have been occaſionally mentioned, in what I 
have writ to you, might have their place here. 
But I ſhall confine myſelf to one, which I do 
not remember to have ſeen, nor heard urged on 
one ſide, nor anticipated on the other. To ſhew 
then, the more evidently, how abſurd, as well as 
impious, it is to aſcribe theſe moſaical laws to 
God, let it be conſidered, that neither the people 
of Iſrael, nor their legiſlator perhaps, knew any 
thing of another life, wherein the crimes commit- 
ted in this life are to be puniſhed ; altho he might 
have learned this doctrine, which was not fo 
much a ſecret doctrine as it may be prefumed 
that the unity of the Supreme God was, among 
the Egyptians. Whether he had learned both, 
or either, or neither of them in thoſe ſchools, 
cannot be determined; but this may be advan- 
ced with aſſurance. If Moss knew that crimes, 
and therefore idolatry, one of the greateſt, were 
to be puniſhed in another life, he deceived the 
people in the covenant they made by his inter- 
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vention with God. If he did not know 1t, I fay it 
with horror, the confequence, according to the 
hypotheſis I oppoſe, muſt be, that God deceived 
both him and them. In either cafe, a covenant 
6r bargain was made, wherein the conditions of 
obedience and diſobedience were not fully, nor by 
conſequence fairly ſtated. The Iſraelites had bet- 
ter things to hope, and worſe to fear, than thoſe 
that were expreſſed in it; and their whole hiſtory 
ſeems to ſhew how much need they had of theſe 
additional motives, to reſtrain them from poly- 
theiſm and idolatry, and to. anſwer the aſſumed 
purpoſes of divine providence. 


XXII. 


H E rough draughts, that have been thrown 

upon theſe papers, may help to ſhew 

that there is ſuch a thing as the law of nature, 
antecedent to all other laws, and to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of civil ſociety; that this law is the 
law of reaſon collected“ a poſterior!” from 
the actual conſtitution of things, by experi- 
cace and obſervation ; that as inſtinct, affections, 
paſſions, and ſelf-love that univerſal ſpring of the 
animal kind, were given to put us into action, fo 
this law 1s given to guide and govern the human 
conduct; that if this law did univerſally and con- 
ſtantly guide and govern it, mankind would reach 
the perfection of their nature, and be as happy as 
they are by this made capable of being ; but that 
the culture of their reaſon, the improvement of 
their knowledge, and every thing that tends to the 
perfection of their nature, and the completion of 
their happineſs, being left to their induſtry, and 
| ſub- 
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ſubjected to the accidents and viciſſitudes of hu- 
man affairs, ſome few remain in ignorance, many 
more fall into error, and the irrational prevails 
over the rational nature, in different degrees, in 
all of them; that the ſtate of mankind is imper- 
fect, in proportion as the uſe that they make of 
their reaſon is ſo; that the will of God ſignified 
by the law of nature, and revealed in his works, 
a revelation that admits of no doubt, ſhews the 
road to human happineſs to all mankind; that 
they are ſeduced out of it by falfe appearances, 
and that law, cuſtom, and even religion, which 
ſhould have kept them in it, confirm theſe ap- 
pearances, and only ſerve to keep them out of it. 

Ir it be difficult to ſhew the particular reaſons 
that have contributed, in an immenſe variety of 
inſtances, to render the laws and cuſtoms of man- 
kind fo oppoſite to one another as they are, and 
ſo oppoſite, or ſo little conformable, to the law 
of nature and of right reaſon, which ſhould have 
been the model, and muſt be made the criterion 
of them all, it is eaſy enough to diſcover what has 
rendered the religions, that have ariſen in the 
world, from the firſt ages of it, ſo oppoſite in 
many particular modes, fo ſimilar in many gene- 
ral principles, and all of them together ſo little 
conformable to natural religion. 

Tusk religions inſtituted by human, under 
the maſk. of divine authority, tho they might be 
intended to reſtrain and reform mankind, to give 
ſtronger ſanctions to the law of nature, and to be 
ſubſervient to government, have ſerved, in ell 
ages, to very different purpoſes. They have pro- 
moted falſe conceptions of the deity, they have 
ſubſtituted ſuperſtition in the place of thoſe real 
duties which we owe to God and man, they have 
added new occaſions to thoſe that ſubſiſted before 
of enmity and ſtrife; and inſociability has in- 
creaſed as they have flouriſhed, Nay, the firſt 

prin- 
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principles of them have been laid in it in direct 
oppoſition to the religion of nature and reaſon, the 
firſt principle of which is a ſociability that flows 
from univerſal benevolence. We are obliged to 
except, out of the religions inſtituted by human 
authority, the jewilh and the chriſtian ; but we 
cannot except even theſe as one of them was taught 
originally, as the other of them has been taught 
in the courſe of it, and as both of them have been 
practiſed, out of the religions that have ſerved to 
the ill purpoſes here mentioned, to that principally 
of inſociability. On, the contrary, no religions 
have rendered the profeſſors of them ſo inſociable 
to other men, as thoſe which have clanned truly 
or falſly to be immediate revelations of the Su- 
preme Being, and have exacted an implicit faith 
as well as an implicit obedience. Infociability 
was from the firſt, and continues ſtill, the great 
charaCteriſtic of judaiſm. $0 it was, and fo it 
is of mahometiſm. So it was not of goſ- 
pel chriſtianity, but ſo it is become of theological 
chriſtianity ; if I may be allowed to make a diſ- 
tipction which will juſtify itſelf abundantly in 
every inſtance of compariſon. 

Tur wiſdom, as well as the power, that ap- 
pears in the conſtruction, order, and harmony 
of the univerſe, muſt have carried at all times 
the ſame general conviction into the breaſt of 
every man who obſerved, and reflected on his own 
obſervations. BALBUS had therefore ſufficient 
reaſon to ſay, in a good ſenſe, what TuLLy 
makes him ſay, that © he muſt want intelligence 
* him(clf who can believe that this ſtupendous ma- 
* chine was made and is preſerved without intelli- 
** gence,” that is without diſtin& and ſuperior 
intelligence, not. without intelligence of it's own; 
the intelligence of the maker, not that of the thing 
made, for this is ſuch an abſurdity as the refine- 
ments of philoſophy alone could adopt, and as can 
be never reconciled to the judgment of common 

fenle, 
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ſenſe. © Celeſtem ergo admirabilem ordinem 
& . . . . qui vacare mente putat, is ipſe mentis 
& expers habendus eſt,” may U underſtood indeed 
to ſignify this very abſurdity ; in the mouth of a 
ſtoic, and TuLLy might mean to make BAL RUS 
ſpeak in character, for which reaſon the paſſage 
ſhould never be quoted without any explanation as 
- it is continually, for an expoſition of true theiſm. 
But if the ſphere of Post poxius had been ſent to 
the Britons, or to the Scythians, in the days of 
BaLBus and TuiLY; if the machine called, I 
know not why, the Orrery was ſent, in our days, 
to the Hottentots, or the Samozedes, theſe of 
vages would ſmile at the ſtupidity of a 
their brethren, if any fo ſtupid ſhould be 23 und 
among ſavages, Who could imagine ſuch a ma- 
chine to be the effect of chance, or to have 
contrived, and made itſelf. They would all con- 
clude, that it was the work of intelligence, and of 
greater ſkill than that which, they imployed to 
build their- huts, or to ſhape their canoes. The 
moſt reaſonable among them could not fail to ſee, 
in the unity of the deſign, the unity of the artifi- 
cer. But the vulgar, who make themſelves, their 
own ideas, and their own manners, the meaſure of 
all things, might very eaſily conclude, that the 
ſeveral parts of this machine were made, and the 
ſeveral motions of jt were directed, Dy different 
intelligences. This opinion too might grow up 
to be general amongſt them, and the moſt rational 
ſavages might be obliged to yield to the leaſt rati- 
onal, in advancing of which no more is aſſumed 
than what has happened in every age and country, 
even the 'moſt civiliſed, and the leaſt ignorant. 
But none of theſe ſavages would be abſurd enough 
to ſuppoſe, tho philoſophers ſuch as the ſtoicians 
have done little leſs, that the intelligence which 


made every wheel of the machine to moye was in 
the wheel. 
Tur 
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Tur Romans, the Greeks, and before them all 
the learned nations of the eaſt, were in this caſe. 
The vulgar acknowledged a multitude of divini- 
ties, to whom they aſcribed eyery excellency, and 
every defect of their own nature, ſo that in wor- 
ſhiping them they worſhiped in ſome ſort them- 
ſelves. Their wiſe men, who acknowledged the 
unity of a Supreme Being, and held theſe inferior 
divinities to be his creatures and miniſters, made 
even this being after their own image. The 
lovers of eaſe 'made him an indolent being, and 
wholly unconcerned about human affairs. The 
proud, who thought every thing that related to 
man equally important, and equally an object 
worthy of the divine care, made him a buſy trifling 
being. © Myrwecipes aliquis, minutorum opu- 
* ſculorum fabricator”. They who converted, 
with prophane timidity, a reverential awe into a 
ſuperſtitious fear of God, and made the exiſtence 
of a Supreme Being, which ought to be the com- 
fort, the terror of mankjnd, ran into one of theſe 
extremes. They either ſcreened him from human 
light by the interpoſition of mediating, interced- 
ing, atoning beings; or, fierce and cruel them- 
ſelves, they repreſented him hating without reaſon, 
revenging without provocation, and puniſhing 
without meaſure, ' The gay, the wanton, the lux- 
urious, made gods and goddeſſes of the ſame cha- 
raters; and Jue1TER himſelf, the father of gods 
and men, was liable to human paſſions, and par- 
took of ſenſual pleaſures, Thus the vulgar be- 
lieved, and thus the prieſts encouraged ; whilſt the 
philoſophers, over-borne by the torrent of polythe- 
iſm, ſuffered them to belicye, in ages when true 
theiſm was reputed atheiſm. * There were others 
again who had, beſides that vanity which is com- 
mon to all men, the particular vanity of believing 
themſelves choſen objects of the care of heaven, 
bRinguiſhed by lngular privileges, and . 
nate 
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nated to ſome glorious purpoſe or other. The 
Egyptians were the firſt of all men admitted to 
the ſight of the gods, and to a communication 
with them, according to JamBLichvs, and we 

may ſee what notions had been inſtilled into the 
Romans, of grandeur, and empire, to which they 
were deſigned by the gods, when we read the 
pompous 'anſwer that JueiTeER makes to his 
daughter, in the firſt book of the Acneid. I wave 
any further inſtances of the ſame kind: that of 
the Ifraelites, the moſt extraordinary of any, is 
too wel! known to be mentioned. 

IT is unneceſſary too that I ſhould enumerate, 
in this place, any of thoſe metaphyſical whimſies. 
concerning the divine and human nature, which 
philoſophers broached, and brought into faſhion , 
as the vulgar had brought, tho they had not been 
alone to invent, all the falſe conceptions that pre- 
Vailed about the deity. Much has been ſaid 
already, and more will be ſaid on that ſubject. 
What is to my purpoſe to obſerve here is, that the 
ſyſtems of theology, which philoſophers, prieſts, 
and the rabble of the world, conſpired to frame, 
were ſyſtems of ſuperſtition, that they paſſed 
however for ſyſtems of religion revealed ſome 
how or other, to ſome body or other, ſometimes by 
the Supreme Being himſelf, ſometimes by any 
other divine perſon, and, therefore, always of more 
authority than ſuch as human reaſon could collect 
from the appearances of things. This perſuaſion 
too made it quite unneceſſary to employ human 
reaſon ' about ſo ſuperfluous a work, and thus an 
immenſe crop of ſuperſtitions grew up, choaked 
the ſeeds of natural religion, and corrupted, in a 
oreat degree, both public and private morality. 
In ſhort, reaſon has been always controuled, natu- 
ral religion and natural law have been almoſt 
entirely ſuperſeded in every ſociety of men, and 
many inſtanccs me be 3 to ſhew that 

this 
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this has happened moſt in thoſe which have been 
eſteemed the moſt” civiliſed. This has been the 
effect of imagination and paſſion, neceſſary, but 
dangerous, parts of our compoſition, under the in- 
fluence of particular prejudices, and the direction 
of private motives in matters of the moſt public 
concern. If the revelations had not been pretended 
only, if the ſame divine wiſdom, that ſhews both 
the exiſtence and the will of God in his works, had 
preſcribed any particular form of worſhip to man- 
kind, and had inſpired the particular applications 
of his general laws, the ſyſtem of religious and 
civil government would have been uniform in the 
whole world, as well as conformable to nature, 
and reaſon, and the ſtate of mankind would have 
arrived at human perfection. But it was not in 
the councils of the moſt High, which it becomes us 
to adore and not to examine, that this ſhould 
be ſo, and therefore all theſe ſyſtems of religions 
and laws being nothing more than human expe- 
dients, there is no room to wonder that they have 
not been more effectual to good purpoſes, nor that 
the ſtate of mankind is ſuch as we feel, and as we 
are apt to complain that it is. 


XXII.. 


E may aſſure, from fact, that this has 
been the divine oeconomy, and leave thoſe 
men to aſſume from imagination what this oeco- 
nomy has, or ſhould have been, who have ſo much 
theological preſumption. But whilſt we leave 
them to imagine without fact, we muſt not ſuffer 
them to imagine againſt it. Nothing can be, | 
think, more true than what has been advanced 
concerning the unnatural 'religions, laws, and 


cuſtoms eitabliſhed in the ſeveral ſocictics of men, 


and 
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and yet it is not leſs true, that the tables of natural 
religion and law are hung up in the ſight of all 
men. All may read them, and tho error has 
prevailed, and will ever prevail in the bulk of 
mankind againſt knowledge, more or leſs, and to 
ſome degree, becauſe it is agreeable to the private 
intereſts of thoſe who lead, and to the prejudices 
of thoſe who are led, that it ſhould, I do not believe 
that there ever was a time, when it could be ſaid 
with truth that the law of nature was inperfectly 
known, or that it was an incomplete ſyſtem of 
morality before the chriſtian revelation, both of 
which propoſitions are roundly advanced by di- 
vines, tho maniſeſtly falſe. 

Dr. CLARKE ſays, in his evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, which are often dim, and 
often weak, that the heathen philoſophers 
were never able to prove and explain clearly and 
diſtinctly enough to perſons of all capacities thoſe 
things which they were the moſt fully certain of, 
and did in good meaſure underſtand, ſuch as the 
obligations of virtue, and the will of God, in mat- 
ters of morality. Now if it could be reconciled 
to common ſenſe that they underſtood not fully, 
but in good meaſure only, ſuch doctrines ag they 
are ſaid in the ſame ſentence to have been fully y 
certain of, there would be no occaſion to wonder 
that they were unable to prove and explain them. 
But to paſs this aver, the reaſons alledged to ſhew 
their inability in this reſpect, or that they under- 
ſtood theſe things in good meaſure only, are ſuch 
as give, indeed, great occaſion to wonder when they 
fall from the pen of ſo able a writer. Their diſ- 
courſes, he ſays, were rather ſpeculative and learn- 
ed, nice and ſubtile diſputes, than practical and 
uſeful inſtructions; the bulk of mankind could 
not profit by the ſublime doctrine of PLaTo, for 
Inſtance. Agreed. The difficulty then of diſ- 
covcring, and explaining | the will of God, in mat- 

ters 
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ters of morality, and the whole ſyſtem of natural 
religion aroſe merely from the method they took 
of diſcovering it to themſelves, and of explaining 
it to others. That is, they did by this ſyſtem 
the very thing which divines have done by that of 
chriſtianity. Philoſophers departed from the 
ſimplicity of nature, divines from that of the 
goſpel. Had the former been content to collec 
the will of God, as far as it concerns the duty of 
man, from what they knew of themſelves, of their 
ſellow creatures, and of the conſtitution, phyſical 
and moral, of the world, they had neither beuil- 
dered themſelves, nor grown unintelligible to 
others. But they could not be ſo content. Many 
of theſe antient, like their mimics, the modern 
rcafoners, © a priori,” undertook to deduce the 
religion of human nature and of human reaſon, 
ſrom principles that exiſt infinitely beyond them. 

They knew human nature, and from thence they 
might, by the help of human reaſon, have taught 
verv clearly what they underſtood very fully. 

They did both when they kept within theſe hou nds, 
but when they went beyond them, they did nei- 
ther. When they pretended to contemplate the 
natural and moral attributes of the Supreme Being, 


they were, indeed, as unqualified for it as bats are, 


to behold the light of the ſun. They puzzled the 
cleareſt, and confounded the molt diſtinct ideas, 
ſometimes by metaphyſical enthuſiaſm, and Game 
times by political defign ; for when ſuch milts are 
conjured up in the molt ſerene parts of our intel- 
lectual ſyſtem, it cannot be intended by men who 
are in their ſenſes, one would think, to make us 
ſee better, and, therefore, I could never read the 
propoſition, that we may eaſily know God, if we 
be not ignorant of ourſelves, ſo abſolutely advanc- 
ed, nor that ſtrange parallel between God and the 
foul of man, wherein Dr. Ba RRO VW confeſſes that 
he indulged his thoughts ſomewhat freely *, with- 

out 
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dut being ſorry to find them in the works of ſo 
reſpectable an author. 
ANOTHER reaſon, brought by CLARKE, to ſhew 
how unable theſe philoſophers were to prove and 
explain the obligations of natural religion is this. 
They were never able to frame to themſelves any 
complete, and regular, and conſiſtent ſyſtem or 
ſcheme of things. If by theſe words be meaned, 
as it muſt be in this place, ſuch a ſ ſtem or ſcheme 
of morality, the fact aſſerted is untrue, how excel- 
[ently ſoever the eloquent LactanTius may have 
ſet this matter forth, or the judicious JusTIN may 
have ſupported our modern doctor, In contradic- 
tion to all three, we may afhrm boldly, becauſe 
truly, that there is no one moral virtue which 
has not been taught, explained, and proved, 
by the heathen philoſophers, both occaſionally 
and purpoſely. It is, therefore, particularly 
abſurd, in chriſtian writers to ſay as the author 
of the evidences ſays, after his two guides, that theſe 
philoſophers, did, indeed, diſcover all the particular 
doctrines of true religion, but that no one of 
them made a ſcheme true in all it's parts, nor did 
any one collect the ſeveral truths ſcattered up and 
down in their writings. For, I aſk, are all the 
truths of natural and revealed religion collected 
into one regular and complete ſyſtem in any of the 
goſpels, or even of the epiſtles? did any one of 
the fathers of the church make an entire ſcheme 
of religion or morality true in all it's parts? will 
any man have the front to deny that they all min- 
gled ſome truth and ſome error ? did not this 
very LacTanTius, did not Jusrix do ſo? did 
any one of the fathers collect the truths that con- 
cern all our moral obligations, ſeparate them from 
the errors, and make a regular complete ſyſtem of 
the whole? will it be ſaid that St. Aug ROSE did? 
but St. AMBRosE was a poor imitator of FUELS: 
n 
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In ſhort, all the heathen philoſophers agreed, that 
the practice of virtue was of neceſſary and indiſ- 
y obligation, and that the happineſs of man-. 
kind depended on it in general and in particular. 
They all agreed likewiſe what was virtue. and 
what was vice, and if they had any diſputes about 
the great principles of natural, Chriſtians had the 
ſame about the great principles of revealed reli- 
gion. They had ſuch in the days of JusTix and 
of LAcrANHrrius; and that they continued to have 
them in our days, CLARKE himſelf has been a ſig- 
nal example. 

Ir was nelther natural theology, nor ethics, that 
perplexed natural religion. It was metaphy ſical 
theology. Antient, like modern, heathen, like 


chriſtian philoſophers, had indeed many trifling 


diſputes about words, the ſtoics particularly, or 
about things ſo very plain that nothing leſs 
than grecian acuteneſs could make them ap- 
pear at all intricate. Such were thoſe about 
the © ſummum bonum * in which it is ſaid, 
there were two hundred and fourſcore different 
opinions. That there were ſo many may be 
doubted, but that they muſt be extremely various 
is certain. The. © ſummum bonum”, or the ſu- 
preme good of man, as it was underſtood and 
taught by the heathen philoſophers, and which Dr. 
CLARKE calls, not without a deſigned ambiguity, 
the final happineſs of man, was a ſubject whereon 
every man had a right to pronouace for himſelf, 
and no man had a right to pronounce for another. 
Theſe diſputes were, therefore, very trifling. But 
they. ſhould not be ſo ſtrongly objected, ſince it is 
eaſy to ſhew that chriſtian divines, the ſchoolmen 
eſpecially, have trifled as much on points relative 
to natural and revealed religion both, as ever the 
heathen did on points relative to the former. 2 
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the chtiſtian trifles too, we may ſay, what could 
not be ſaid of the others, that they became ſerious: 
„hae nugae ad ſeria ducunt.” They have di- 
vided the ſchools, and the ſchools have divided the 
world, with circumſtances of rage and eruelty to 
be found among no other parties. 


XXIV. 


F ſuch diſputes, as that which has been men- 
tioned, were eaſy, or might be thought unne- 
ceſſary to be determined, diſputes of another kind 
aroſe when the heathen philoſophers attempted, 
for they did attempt, to- make a complete, re- 
gular, and conſiſtent ſyſtem or ſcheme of things, 
the want of which is objected to them. Theſe 
attempts were puſhed very far by pagan theiſts, 
but it muſt be confeſſed, that they ſerved only to 
ſhew that men are fitted to know a little of ſome 
few things, and the whole of nothing. Thefe 
men found foon, that no ſufficient materials for 
fuch a ſyſtem or ſcheme lay within the bounds of 
natural law, and natural theology. They had re- 
courſe, therefore, to metaphyfical theology, which 


being a ſcience of their own invention, it was eaſy 


for them to eſtabliſh ſuch principles in it, as they 
judged ſufficient for their purpoſe. They pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to reverſe the whole order of 
reaſoning in the ſearch of truth, to reverſe the py- 
ramid; and inſtead of riſing up from a broad 
foundation of particulars, laid in knowledge, to 
the lofty and narrow pinnacle of all knowledge, 
the exiſtence of one all- perfect Being, they af- 
fected prepoſterouſty to ſet, this pinnacle on the 
ground, and to raiſe the pyramid without any 
foundations at all. They not only reaſoned con- 
cerning the nature and attributes of God himſelf, 


from 
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from mere imagination, but they gave him ag 


ſays, and moſt of his brethren agree with him, 
that to reaſon in this manner from the nature and 
attributes of God, is the very firſt and moſt neceſ- 
ſary thing of all. His and their approbation of 
the reaſoning of pagan theiſts, in conſequence of 
this firſt and moſt neceſſary thing of all, would 
not be quite ſo full; and indeed it may ſeem to 
have been introduced for ornament, rather than 
for uſe, by thoſe who made the one Supreme Be- 
ing, according to the nature and attributes they 
give him, ſo immediately active in human affairs. 
But the pagan theiſts declined no help; and the 
ſervice their gods, and other inferior beings were 
of, 1n accounting for the creation and government 
of the world, is known to every man who has 


been converſant in their writings, in thoſe of 


PLaTo particularly. When they wanted to ac- 
count for the origin of evil, ditheiſm was in- 
vented; when they wanted to account for the 
ſuppoſed unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil, 
the“ mythologia de inferis.“ 

Bur to be more particular. CUAR EKH obſerves, 
that bare reaſon cannot diſcover in what manner, 
and with what kind of external ſervice God will 
be worſhipped. He might have added, that bare 
reaſon cannot diſcover how any extcrnal ſervice, 
that man can pay, ſhould be acceptable to the 


Supreme, and all perfect Being, except a com- 


pliance in all our words and actions, with his 
known will, revealed in his works, an inward 
adoration of his unknown nature, a gratitude for 


benefits, and an entire reſignation to his provi- 


dence: The keathens knew that all the duties of 
natural religion are contained under theſe heads, 
but that the divine will- concerning any external 


ſervice, with which God would be * 
a 
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had been ſignified relatively to none of theſe du- 
ties. They might, therefore, as the beſt and wi- 
ſeſt of them did, approve the political inſtitutions 
of an external ſervice, as political inſtitutions, and 
as far as they helped to keep up a lively ſenſe of 
theſe duties in the minds of men, and to promote 
the practice of them. But they, who preſumed 
to reaſon boldly, about the nature and attributes 
of God, were not ſo content. They repreſented 
the one Supreme Being, to themſelves and others, 
under as many different characters as they repre- 
ſented their different gods. The moſt general re- 
preſentation of him, becauſe it was thought the 
molt proper to intimidate mankind, and to anſwer 
the ends of government, or becauſe it was that 
which natural and ſuperſtitious fear could the moſt 
eaſily frame, was framed under the image of an 
abſolute tyranmcal monarch. From ſuch notions, 
theſe reaſoners 4 priori” deduced all thoſe, 
whereby they took men out of the relation of crea- 


| tures to their creator, and placed them in that of 
{ ſlaves to their tyrant. From hence thoſe number- 


leſs, ridiculous, and cruel rites of paganiſm, which 
were held as neceſſary to obtain the favor, and to 
avert the anger of heaven, as the ſtricteſt obſer- 
vation of morality ; nay more neceſſary, if we 
may judge, as we may moſt reaſonably, of an- 
ae by modern, and of pagan by chriſtian theo- 
0gY. | 

OBrpieNcE to the law of nature is our firſt 
duty, and our greateſt intereſt : the happineſs of 
our whole kind, wherein every individual is in- 
cluded, depends on it. Obedience carries it's 
reward, diſobedience it's puniſhment along with it 
in the general ſyſtem, and God has not made par- 
ticular ſyſtems, nor eſtabliſhed particular provi- 
dences for particular nations, much leſs for particu- 
lar men, as far as we can diſcover by the help of 
reaſon and experience. The ſame cauſes produce 
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the ſame effects every where, with ſome little 
variety of circumſtances, and as the precepts of 
the law are common to all men, ſo are the ſanc- 
tions of it. In ſhort, as al] men fin againſt the 
order of nature more or leſs, ſo the imperſect ſtate 
of mankind ſhews that they ſuffer more or leſs by 
the uniform courſe of it. But neither reaſon nor 
experience will ſhew us, in the author of nature, an 
angry revengeful judge, or a bloody executioner, 
Neither reaſon nor experience will lead us to in- 
quire what propitiation God will accept, nor in 
what manner a reconciliation between the Supreme 
Being and this worm man is to be made *. Natu- 
ral reaſon does not ſtop here, nor expect with | im- 
patience the aid of ſome particular revelation. 
She ſtops much ſooner. Repentance, as it implies 
amendment, ts one of her doctrines, a neceſſary 
conſequence of her principles, and ſhe does not ſo 
much as ſuſpect that any further revelation is w ant. 
ing to eſtabliſh it. But the reaſoners * à prioii' 
did on falſe principles, in this caſe, and in many 
others, what an unreaſoning vulgar had done uh 
tgnorance, and without any principles at all, excent 
thoſe of ſuperſtition. They took off from the real 
perfections of the Supreme Being, and they added 
tmaginary excellencies to the human nature: like 
PROcRUST ES, they ſtretched out humanity, and 
lopped off from divinity ; with great metaphyſical 
Pains, as much as they could; and when they 
found that one of theſe lines was {till too ſho: t, and 
the other ſtill too long, to anſwer their p 125 
of making them nearly commenſurate, they V ſpun 
a thread out of imagination, to lengthen the 
ſhorteſt. 

On ſuch notions of the divine and human nature, 
Egyntian, Chaldaean, Magian, and almoſt all the 
thcilts of antiquity, founded their theology, on " 

autho- 
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authority of which they inſtituted various forms of 


worſhip, and promoted ſuperſtitious opinions, by 
their attempts to diſcover the whole: ſcheme and 
ſyſtem of things, ſome of which inſected even the 
fathers of our church in antient times, and would 
be avowed at this time by none but roſicrucians, 
and fanatics as mad as them. In fine, this was the 
ſource from which ſo many religious ceremonies 
and obſervances, that had no direction to promote 
natural religion, tho pretending to derive their in 


ſtitution from the author cf it, aroſe. Sins were 


multiplied, and the terrors of ſuperſtitious minds 
encreaſed. But even if theſe terrors had been 
rightly and ſolely applied to real crimes, not of 
ſins of arbitrary diſcipline, they would have been 
of little effect, ſince the means of reconciling all 
ſinners to an offended deity were made by this 
theology extremely eaſy. Strange means indeed 
they were, and ſuch as coſt the offender little. 
Such were crane ſacrifices, wherein the blood 
of an innocent beaſt, or man, was ſhed to atone 
for the guilty perſon, as if God was appeaſed 
whenever the prieſts were glutted with roaſt meat, 
or as if it were indifferent to him whoſe blood was 
ſhed, provided his altars reeked with gore. This 
expiation was puſhed to ſuch a degree of pious 
inhumanity, that fathers made burnt offerings of 
their children to Moloch. I call it pious, becauſe 
they who never offered up themſelves ſzemed how- 
ever to prove their repentance, as ABRAHAM was 
ready to prove his faith much hetter, by ſacrificing 
their children, than a ram or an ox. They 
ſacrificed what they held deareſt next to them- 
ſelves; and they might think that they had the 
example of the Gods, to authoriſe the praQtice 
for SANCHONIATHON, it is faid, related, that 
SATURN had offered up his only ſon in the time 
of a plague, *© Coelo patri in holocauſtum ob- 
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THis was one effect of theological engraftments 
on natural religion. The Supreme Being was 
repreſented ſo vindicative and cruel, that nothing 
leſs than acts of the utmoſt cruelty could appeaſe 
his anger, and that his prieſts were ſo many but- 
chers of men and other animals. Another engraft- 
ment of the ſame kind was deduced from a very 
contrary notion, from a notion that God was con- 
ſtantly attentive to the affairs of men, to the leaſt, 
and to the moſt important alike ; that he entered 
into the cloſeſt familiarity with ſome, and gave 
audience at all times to all. Aſtoniſhing inſtances 
of this ſort, as well as of the former, might be cited; 
for the fame theology, which repreſented the all- 
perfect Being rigorous and ſevere without any 
regard to his mercy, or even to his juſtice, repre- 
ſented him, with moſt theological inconſiſtency, 
on other occaſions gracious, converſable, affable, 
without any regard to his majeſty, or to the infinite 
ſuperiority of his nature. But theſe inſtances are 
ſo eaſily found, and they are ſo ſhocking to every 
ſincere theiſt who frames the moſt elevated, and 
therefore the leaſt unworthy ſentiments he is able 
of God, that I am willing to ſave myſelf and you 
the trouble of reflecting on them. © Ita taetra 
0 ſunt, ut ea fugrat & reformidet oratio.“ How 
ſhould they be otherwiſe, when ignorance and 
ſuperſtition were firft to produce them, and when 
the eternal unalterable reaſon of things, the know- 
ledge of which is claimed by men, who approve 
ſome of the moſt deteſtable of theſe inſtances, and 
who produce others of their. own growth, but upon 
the ſame principles, is for the moſt part nothing 
elſe than the reaſon of party, of prejudice, of pro- 
feſſion, and of authority? Let me therefore, men- 


tion one alone. It ſhall be one that is common 
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to all religions, and that carries with it, in general 
practice, more matter of ridicule than of horror. 


The inſtance, I mean, is prayer; or, to ſpeak 


more properly, the abuſe of prayer. To keep up 
a due ſenſe of our dependance on God, for which 
purpoſe this inſtitution may be a very uſeful, and 
conſequently, a very rational expedient, is the 
duty of every man. But then it muſt be practiſed 
in a manner reconcileable to other duties of reli- 

ion; in the firſt place, to an awful reyerence 


which conſiſts in the inward ſentiment wholly, and 


ſo little in outward demonſtrations that when theſe 
are carried too far they become a ludicrous page- 
antry of devotion, and ſerve rather to deſtroy it in 
molt minds than to maintain it in any; to an abſo- 
Jute reſignation in the next place, one act of which 
is. preferable to ten thouſand collects. Men are 


fond of acceſs to the Supreme Being. Nothing 


can flatter humanity ſo much. As ſoon, therefore, 
as they are taught that they may have it, not only. 
by their proxies, the prieſts, but by themſelves im- 
mediately, they uſe it familiarly and impertinently. 
They put up contradictory petitions to heaven in 
all the churches of the world. Some would be hurt- 
ful to themſelves if they were granted, and almoſt 
all would be fo to others. If the true God could 
be importuned, as Luci Ax repreſents Jurir ER, he 
would be importuned to change at every moment 
the diſpoſitions of his infinite wiſdom, and to ac- 
commodate the whole economy of his providence 


in a manner that implies often contradiction, to 


different and oppoſite intereſts, nay to the different 
and oppoſite caprices, not of nations alone, but of 
particular men, women, and children. 

Sinex I have mentioned this part of divine wor- 


ſhip, among other external ſervices, it may be pro- 
per to take notice of the ſecond Alcibiades which 


Mr. CLARKE quotes, and which will ſerve, if I . 
miſtake not, my purpoſe better than his. In that 
ER dialogue, 
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dialogue, SocRATES inſiſts on the danger of ad- 
dreſſing particular petitions to, the gods, leſt we 
ſhould aſk what is evil in itſelf, or what may prove 
ſo in the event. He recites the prayer of ſome 
antient poet, which 1s little elſe than a ſhort act of 
reſignation. He commends the Lacedaemonians 
for a themſelves in much the ſame ſtyle 
to the gods, when they aſked in general “ pulchra 
cum bonis.” He mentions the preference given 
by the oracle of JuriTEr Hammon to the prayers 
of the Lacedaemonians over thoſe of the Athenians, 
and the reſt of the Greeks. The authority of 
Hou is brought, as PLATO, PLuTARCH, and 
enerally the antient writers are apt to alledge i it on 
all occaſions very impertinently, to prove that the 
gods are prone to be angry, and to bear hatred even 
to whole nations. But SocRaTEs concludes very 
rationally, that if they are ſo they are not to be 
blibed by ſacrifices, by offerings, and by external 
ſervices, and that they regard the purity of the 
heart alone. SOCRATES thought that human errors 
about the will of God, and the duty of man, pro- 
ceeded from pride more than ignorance, and therc- 
fore »:viſed ALI Abs, of the purity of whoſe 
heart he had no yery good opinion,“ ſince he 
«* would not make uſe of the general reſigned 
“ prayer of the Lacedaemontans, becauſe of his 
* pride, to wait till he had learned how to behave 
* himſelf towards the gods and towards men.” He 
adds, “that one who had a concern for him, and 
©« a wonderful care of him, would be his inſtruc- 
* tor, and would diſpel the darkneſs of his mind, 
« as MixERva in Howe: takes the cloud from 
„ b<sſore the eyes of Diowmrpe, that he might be 
able to diſcern what was good from what was 
* evil.“ 
WHETHER it be as difficult, as CLARK ima- 
gined, to ſuppoſe that Soc RATES meaned himſelf, 


in this paſſage, I examine not, Let it be that he 
meaned 
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meaned the daemon of Ar.ciptapes. Since the 
maſter had an attending daemon who diſſuaded 
and reſtrained him when that was neceſlary ; the 
ſcholar might have one who would inform, and 
determine him whenever that ſhould be neceſſary. 
Nay more. Let it be as ſome learned men * have 
obſerved, that PLaTo began to write immediately 
after the three laſt prophets of the Jews, as if God 
had raiſed up him to fupply their place. Let them 
cite in favor of this opinion, another paſſage 
wherein this philoſopher ſays, © that if a perfectly 
« juſt man ſhould appear in the world, he would 
Abe imprifoned, buffetted, whipped, and cruci- 
« fied, which muſt needs have been a prophecy of 
* Cnr1sT, becauſe Curis'T was whipped and cru- 
„ cified; whereas SocRATES only drank the 
„ poiſon by which he was condemned to die.” 
Let the ſame learned men take this paſſage too, in 


the ſecond Alcibiades, if they pleaſe, for another 


prophecy of the coming of CarisT, and of a 
divine revelation, ſince remote events, and a 
diſtant time are often ſignified by immediate 
events, and the preſent time, in prophetical lan- 
guage. 

Such prophecies in PLaTo will not be readily, 
nor generally admitted, I think; neither does 
CLARKE inſiſt that they ſhould. But it muſt be 
admitted, that PLA ro inſinuates in many places 
the want, or the neceſſity, of a divine revelation to 
diſcover the external ſervice God requires, and the 
expiation for ſin, to give ſtronger aſſurances of the 
rewards and puniſhments that await men in ano- 
ther world, concerning which, however, he had 
received particular information, by one who re- 
turned from thence on purpoſe, and to frame a 
ſyſtem of the whole order of things, both in "mn 

world 
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world and the next, that is, of the whole cconomy 
of God's diſpenſations to man, and of his govern- 
ment in heaven and on earth. 


XXV. 


T was on ſome of theſe ſubjects Soc Rar Es had 

1 diſcourſed, when S1MM1as ſpoke to him in the 
manner quoted by CLARKE. He had owned that 
he did not expect to attain a full knowledge of 
theſe things, till the ſoul was ſeparated from the 
body, and entirely purified in that other world, of 
which he gave ſo topographical a deſcription. The 
concluſion was, * that ſince they could not acquire 
a a certain knowledge of the truth here, they ſhould 
fix on the beſt and ſafeſt of human reaſons, and 
venture on that bottom thro the ſtorms of life, 
unleſs they could get one ſtil} more firm, ſuch 
as ſome divine revelation would be, to render 
their paſſage leſs dangerous.” This now is the 
ſecond of the proofs brought to ſhew, “ that the 
* beſt, ,wiſeft, and leaſt ſuperſtitious of the philo- 
ſophers confeſſed their ſenſe of the want of a 
divine revelation, and hoped for ſomething of 
that nature.” The proofs are pompoufly intro- 
duced, but the whole force of them amounts to no 
more than this, that SocRArzs, if in truth 
SOCRATES did ſay all that his ſcholar makes him 
ſay, was much in the wrong for not adding cu- 
— rioſity to pride, among the cauſes of human er- 
ror, concerning the will of God, and the duty 
of man; but SockaTEs himſelf had a great 
mind to know more than God has made his hu- 
man creatures capable of knowing, and, there- 
fore, more than he judged it neceſſary or uſeful 
ſor them to know. The imaginary want had, 
therefore, no other Fp than metaphy ſical 
curi- 
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curioſity. It could have no other. Nothing 
could be wanting to the divine purpoſe where 


God had given, tho he had limited the means. 


How abſurd, how trifling is it then to bring the 
opinion of philoſophers concerning this want, and 
their hopes that it would be ſupplied, as a proof 
that the -want was real, and that, after it had 
been long complained of, it was ſupplied? I 


paſs over another pretended proof of the ſame 


kind, PorpHyrRyY, whom it is impoſhble to 
ſee ranked among the leaſt ſuperſtitious -philoſo- 
phers without ſurpriſe, found, it ſeems, that the 
univerſal method of delivering ſouls was not ſuf- 
ficiently known by philoſophers. 8 
In general, theſe men complained that ſerif: 

reached but a little way in acquiring knowledge, 
that the human mind was weak, that the human 
life was ſhou, and that the truth of things lay 
deep in darkneſs.“ Theſe complaints related to 
all parts of ſcience, phyſical and metaphyſical, to 
natural philoſophy as well as natural theology, 
and I might, therefore, make the ſame uſe of 
them in one caſe, that CLARKE makes in the 
other. I might bring the imperfe& knowledge of 
corporeal nature, and the ſenſe philoſophers had 
of this imperſection in proof that ſome neceſſary 
knowledge of this kind was wanting, and that they 
had reaſon to hope the defect would be ſupplied 
ſooner or later, ſome how or other, in a natural or 
in a ſupernatural way. I might beg the queſtion, 
like the doctor, and having aſſumed that they were 
ignorant of many things neceſſary to the phyſical, 
as he aſſumes with much leſs reaſon, that they 
were of many things neceſſary to the moral advan- 
tages of life ; I might argue, that they had 2 

ON 


* Anguſtos ſenſus, imbecillos animos, brevia curricula vitae, 
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ſon to expect a time would come, when men 
would be rendered able to diſcover not only the 
ſecond, but the firſt qualities of ſubſtances, to 
reaſon ſrom a general knowledge of eſſences, not 
from a particular knowledge of effects, and to 
frame by theſe and other extraordinary means a 
complete, regular and conſiſtent ſcheme or ſyſtem 
of the whole ceconomy of corporeal nature. 

In this manner I might repreſent the wants, the 
complaints and the expectations of the heathen 
philoſophers. Thus I might argue, and my re- 
preſentation and my argument would be extremely 
ridiculous. But are thoſe of CLARKE leſs ſo? I 
think not. Theſe philoſophers, ſuch of them, at 
leaſt, whoſe works are come down to us, were 
very ignorant in phyſics. But in natural theology, 
and in morality, their knowledge was not deficient, 
tho it was confined, in the former, to a very few 
general prepoſitions. They had the ſzme natural 
means of knowing that we have, and they knew, 
as well as we know, that © there is a firſt intelli- 
gent cauſe of all things, that the infinite wiſ- 
dom and power of this Being made, and pre- 
ſerves the univerſe, and that his providence go- 
verns it.” They knew then, very fully, the 
relation in which they ſtood to this Being, the 
relation of dependent creatures and ſubjects; and 
this knowledge was ſufficient, or none-would be 
ſo, to enforce the laws he had given them; for 
the ſame means that diſcovered the divine exiſ- 
tence, diſcovered the divine will in the whole ex- 
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tent of our moral obligations. We might have 


expected, that CLR EH would have ſpecified ſome 
of theſe moral obligations which were unknown, 


or imperfectly known, to the philoſophers, after 


all his inſinuations concerning their ignorance. 
But inſtead of doing this, he inſiſts, in the very 
place where his ſubject required it, on ſuch ob- 
ſeryances, ſuch doctrines, and ſuch . 

alone 
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alone as have been ſince indeed impoſed by the 
chriſtian revelation, but as cannot be reckoned 
neceſſary parts, nor, in truth, any parts of the 
religion of nature and of reaſon. LAcTANTIus, 
whom he quotes ſo often, and whole ſuffrage is 
in this caſe of more weight, becauſe his 2eal for 
chriſtianity was ſuch, that he defended and taught 
it before he underſtood it, gives up the point. 
The philoſophers, according to him, diſcoyered 
the whole truth, and the whole ſecret of divine 
religion*, No doubt they did fo, and the natu- 
ral divine religion which they diſcovered, | is the 
foundation of the chriſtian. There is no one mo- 
ral precept in the whole goſpel, as I have hinted 
already, which was not taught by heathen philo- 
ſophers. Even thoſe refinements upon virtue, to 
which our divines are willing to ſuppoſe, that 
mere humarity could not reach, were taught by 
ſome heather ſages, and practiſed by ſome hea- 
then ſaints, as well before as after the coming of 
Cukisr. Before this time, their religion, that I 
mean of ſome of the philoſophers, was much more 
ſpiritual than that of the Jews, After this time, 
it vied for ſpirituality, for myſtery, and for ſv- 
pernatural effects with the Chriſtian. To be 
humble, to renounce the pomps and vanities of 
the world, to mortify the fleſh, to be patient un- 
der afflictions, to forgive 1njurics, to return good 
for evil, were particular doctrines of paganiſm, as 
univerſal charity or benevolence was the broad 
ſoundation of their moral ſyſtem. * This matter is 
frongly and largely exemplified in the third book 
of the “ alnetanae quaeſtiones“; for it ſerved bi- 
ſhop Huer's argument in that place to ſhew, what 
it ſerved Dr. CLaRKE's argument in his ann 
to conceal. 


How 


* Totam igitur veritatem, et omne divinae religionis arca- 
num philoſophi attigerunt, L. 7. 
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How trifling is it, after this, to inſiſt on the 


diſputes of a theological kind; for of a moral 


kind there were, properly ſpeaking, none that 
aroſe among the philoſophers? They were diſ- 
putes about words, or about ſome very inſignifi- 
cant ſpeculations, and no more; for the morality 
of Jx xo, and of Erpicurus, reduced to practice, 
was the ſame, But to proceed; how ſtrongly 
might this objection be retorted on the fathers of 
the chriſtian church? To object that the heathen 
had no one complete ſcheme wherein all the mo- 
ral duties were collected together, inſtead of be- 
ing taught occaſionally, is ridiculous, ſince the 
ſame objection might be made, if it was one, ta 
chriſtianity likewiſe. But the divines who object 
this mean ſomething more, When they ſay that 
the philoſophers were unable to comprehend the 
truth of religion, tho they diſcovered and ex- 

lained almoſt all the particulars wherein it con- 
fiſts*, they mean by the entire ſcheme they refer 
to, the ſummary of their own theology, wherein 
the fall and the redemption of man, and all the 
myſteries of chriſtianity are contained. This they 
call the whole doctrine, and deſign of true reli- 
gion from the original to the conſummation of all 
things, and of this the heathen philoſophers might 
well be ignorant, ſince no man could know it 


who was not taught. by St. Pau , or by ſome 


chriſtian doctorf. 
Tuus their ignorance of true 1188 is ac- 
counted for not a little hy pothetically. Eut even 


thus their complaints are not juſtified, nor the ex- 


pectations imputed to them rendered reaſonable. 
They mult needs be ignorant of true religion, if 
natural 


* , . . . Quamvis ea fere, quibus ſumma ipſa conſtat, et 
viderint, et explicaverint. Lact. L. 1 L 
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natural religion was a part of it only, even at that 
time, as it is at this. They could not know a re- 
vealed religion, nor any real want of it before the 
revelation was made, and the knowledge they had 
was ſuch as the author of nature had thought ſuf- 
ficient, ſince he had given them no more. Their 
complaints and their expectations, therefore, were 
founded in proud cunoſity, and vain preſump- 
tion. The uſe which CLARKE makes of them is 
ſomething worſe. To approve them, and to de- 
duce from the ſuppoſed reaſonableneſs of them 
the neceſlity of a further revelation, is to weigli 
his own opinion, and theirs, againſt providence. 
It is to ſay, that they ſaw before, and that he has 
ſeen fince this further revelation was made, the 
neceſſity of it to reform mankind effectually, by 
opening to them the whole doctrine and deſign of 
true religion, which were opened 1n part only to 
the heathen world; and that the event has juſti- 
fied the complaints, and the expectation. This 
latter has been a topic of much theological tri- 
umph. Bring me a man, ſays LactanTius®*, 
who is choleric, who is given to rail, who is un- 
ruly and fierce, with a few words of God I will 
render him as tame as a ſheep. Bring me one 
who is given up to his luſt, and ſo he goes on. 
* Numquis haec philoſophorum aut unquam prae- 
* ſtitit, aut, praeſtare ſi velit, poteſt ?” Did any 
one of the philoſophers do ſo much, or could he, if 
he would? „It was hard, ſays St. AusTIN, where 
he mentions the letter of PoxrphHyrRY to ANxkBoO, 
* 1t was hard for fo great a philoſopher to diſco- 
ver, to expoſe, and boldly to convict the 
whole diabolical ſociety, which every little 
old chriſtian woman diſcovers at once, and 
deteſts openly. Quam quaelibet anicula 
* Chriſtiana nec noſſe cunctatur, et liberrimè de- 

* te(- 
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e teſtatur.“ Thus the triumph of the goſpel over 


ignorance and immorality, and the reformation 
of the world, by the publication of it, are fre- 
quently magnified. But when we confider the 
means of reforming mankind, which the heathen 
philoſophers, and the chriſtian divines, have had 
in their turns, and compare the progreſs made in 
this great work by both, it will appear that the 
ſormer had not ſufficient means, (fo far their com- 
plaints were well founded) nor the latter a ſucceſs 
proportionable to the means they had. In ſhort, 
if CLarKE's way of reaſoning be good, ſome 
extraordivary and ſupernatural aſſiſtance to reform 
the world, is ſtill wanting; for it would be impi— 
ous to fay, that a further revelation is juſt as ne- 


ceſſary now as it was before the coming of 
CurisT, 


XXVI. 


O ſpeak of the want of ſufficient means to 
propagate natural religion, diſtinctly from 
the want of a ſufficient knowledge of it, which are 
often purpoſely confounded together, that the 
firſt which is true, may cover the laſt which is 
falſe, muſt be our next taſk. | 
THERE was no creed, nor any act of unifor- 
mity impoſed on the heathen philoſophers. But 
ſtill it is not true, that the ſyſtem of moral obliga- 
tions, or natural religion, was to them a wide fea 
wherein they wandered without knowing their 
way, or having any guide. It is not true, that 
they were unable to make out upon what princi- 
ples originally, and for what end ultimately, the 
choice of virtue was to be made *. They had 
better guides than CLARKE, whom it was in their 


power 
Vid. Evid. p. 176. 191, 
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power to follow, nature and reaſon; one pointed 
out their way with a ſteady hand, and the other 
was ſufficient to lead them in it, the very purpofe 
for which it was given. The original principles 
of this choice were ſtrongly laid in the conſtitution 
of things, and theſe philoſophers mult have been 
ſtupid, as well as blind, if they had not felt, as 
well as ſeen, that the ultimate end of this choice 
was the happineſs of mankind. They felt it, 
they ſaw it, they proved it to others. Virtue was 
not only recommended as wiſe, and reatonable, 
and fit to be choſen, but ſurely it was eſtabliſhed 
by them to be of plain neceſſity, and indiſpenſable 
obligation; ſince it was taught to be the perfection 

of our nature, as well as the pohtive will of God, 
and fince the greatelt part of them did their utmott 
to eſtabliſh a belief of rewards and puntſhments 
in a future life, that they might allure to virtue, 
and deter from vice, the more effectually. But 
the generality of mankind continued tn thetr evil 
habits, notwithſtanding all thefe doctrines, and all 
the inſtitutions contrived to enforce them. What 
promiſed to be effectual in ſpeculation, proved in- 
effectual in practice. Vice was checked, but 


virtue did not prevail. The conqueſt was never 


complete. 


SHALL we ſay that the reaſon of this was b=cauſe 


the miſſionaries of natural religion, who ſet them- 
ſelves in earneſt about this excellent work, were 
few *? But this reaſon will not hold, for how few 
ſoever they might be in general, they were numc- 
rous enough at particular times, in particular pla- 
ces, and yet even then and there we do not find, 
that they made any proportionable progreſs, altho 
they could not fail to do ſome good by their ex- 
hortations, inſtructions, and examples. SocR aTEs, 
his ſcholars, and all the great men whom the aca- 
demy produced, may be reckoned a number of 


miſſionaries, 
+ Evid. p. 173. 
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miſſionaries ſufficient to preach the duties of natu- 


ral religion, with full effect in ſuch a city as Athens. 
SOCRATES ſet himſelf in good earneſt, ſurely, 


About this excellent work. He went from ſtreet 


to ſtreet, and from one public place to another, as 
the apoſtles did ſome centuries afterwards in their 
diſperfions. If he preached with the ſame fimpli- 
city, he preached with the ſame zeal. If he had not 
all the gifts of the ſpirit, he had ſome of them, no 
doubt; for tho he could not work miracles to prove 
the divinity of his miſſion, he died to prove the 
truth of his doctrine. What was the effect of all 
this? He made a great, he could not make a 
good, man of his favourite diſciple AuctBiADEs , 
and tho he rendered, or contributed to render, the 
ſchools of philoſophy nurſeries of religicn, as well 
as Of learning, which were always open, and always 
crowded, yet how ſmall a progreſs was made in 
the Athenian common-wealth towards the refor- 
mation of mankind? Miſſionaries were not want- 
ing in this inſtance, and a greater number would 
not have had a greater effect. 

SH ALT. we ſay that the reaſon of this was, becauſe 
many of the philoſophers were ſo vicious them- 
ſelves, that they contradicted their precepts by 
their examples, “ ut cum eorum vita mirabiliter 
pugnet oratio?” This reaſon will not hold 
neither, and I might be ſurpriſed at CLarKkE, for 
bringing it, if I did not conſider him, like other 
polemical writers, accuſtomed to vend his argu- 
ments by tale rather than by weight, and ready 
to employ ſuch as have a ſpecious appearance, 
how weak ſoever they really are, in hopes that 
fome of his readers may be caught by them. 
TuLLy boaſts in his ſecond Tuſculan, as he 
does in all his writings, the wonderful effects of 
philoſophy, and thoſe which he mentions, are 


can 
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can alone produce, medetur animis, inanes ſoli- 
de citudines detrahit, cupiditatibus liberat, pellit 
« timores.” But philoſophy cannot produce theſe, 
he ſays *, in all men Mike, nor be of any great 
efficacy unleſs ſhe works on a ſuitable and proper 
nature; for which reaſon philoſophers th-mſelves, 
they who have taught, diſputed, and writ on all 
theſe ſubjects, have been ſeldom influenced by 
them. Scarce here and there one is to be found 
who lives up to his own doctrines and rules of life. 
Tout purſues his invective againſt the levity, 
vanity, inconſiſtency, avarice, and other vices of 
theſe men; and CLARKE imagined that this ſketch 
of their characters would furniſh an excellent rea- 
fon the more, whereby to account for the little 
progreſs they made in reforming the world. But 
he ſhould have been reſtrained from inſiſting on 
this argument, both by the reaſon of the thing, 
and by a regard to the order of which he was. If 
the vices of many, among thoſe who were mitli- 
onaries of morality in the heathen world, diſap- 
pointed the common endeavours of all; how came 
it to pals, that chriſtianity made fo great a pro- 
greſs afterwards? How can the clergy of your 
church, or of ours, pretend that they contribute 
now, or ever did contribute, to the reformation 
of mankind? No age, whereof we have any 
certain anecdotes, can be pointed out, wherein 
all the vices that Tub imputes to moſt of the 
heathen philoſophers, did not prevail among moſt 
of tlie chriſtian divines, with great circumſtances 
of aggravation. They have had not only all the 
vices incident to human nature in common with 
other men, but they have had the particular vices 
of their order, for ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſhew that there are. Read the 
entire paſſage, conſult your memory, look round 


Vor. V. Q_ you, 


+ Non idem poteſt apud omnes. Tum valet multum cum 
idoneam complexa naturam, 
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you, and then you ſhall tell me what you think of 
CLARKE'Ss argument. You ſhall tell it in my car. 
expect no more; for I know how deſirous you 
are to keep fair with orders, whatever liberties 
you take with particular men. For my own part, 
who have not the ſame diſcretion, I will fay bold- 
ly that the clergy both of y our-church and of mine 
are, in general, the moſt negligent of miſſionaries, 
and fitter much to hinder by their example, than 
to promote by their doctrine, the advancement of 
religion, natural or revealed. 

SHALL we fay that the ſublime doctrines, and 
abſtract arguments of PLaTo, and other philoto- 
phers, were by no means fitted” for the bulk and 
common fort of mankind? Or ſhall we fix the 
reaſon of the little progreſs they made, in their 
ignorance of the whole fcheme, order, and itaiz 
of things? Should we do both like the author of 
the Evidences, we ſhould, like him, contradict 
ourſelves; becaufe, if the doctrines of PL aro, for 
inſtance, were too ſublime, and his arguments toy 
abſtract, they muſt have been much more to had 
he known, and gone about to explain all that 15 
called the whole ſcheme, order and ſtate of things. 
It is marvellous to conſider, how many of the moſt 
refined precepts of chriſtian morality were taught 
by him, ſeveral centuries before ChrisT and his 
apoſtles taught them. Such were thoſe about im- 
tating God, and others that have been mentioned 
above. It is ſtill more marvellous to conſidet, 
that ſome of the moſt profound myſteries of chrit- 
tianity were taught by this philoſopher, fevc eral 
centuries before they were revealed. Such was 
the doctrine of the Trinity, in explaining which it 
he advanced ſome errors, he did no more than 

many chriſtian divines ave done ſrom the moſt 
early ages of the church, no more than we 21e 
bound to believe that WiLsoN and CLARET him- 

ſelf have done, unleſs we renounce that orthocoX 
pro ſcl i. (00 
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ave held from thoſe of the nicaean council down 
to Dr. WATERLAND, and my good uncle the earl 
of NoTTINCHAM. How this may be accounted 
for, I do not preſume to determine, tho I have 
ſomewhere or other preſumed to gueſs. But this 
we may affhrm *, that if PLaTo had known the 
method of God's governing the world, his deſign 
in creating mankind, the original dignity of hu- 
man nature, the ground and circumſtances of 
men's preſent corrupt condition, the manner of 
the divine interpoſition, neceſſary to their reco- 
very, and the glorious end to which God intended 
finally to conduct them, as well as he knew the 
ſyſtem of a Trinity, of a future judgment, of an 
heaven, an hell, and a purgatory ; he who is ſo 
often unintelligible now, would have been vaſtly 
more ſo. He would have been, therefore, leſs 
fitted than he was for the bulk and common fort 
of mankind, and for the great work of reforma- 
tion. 

SHALL we ſay, finally, that the heathen philoſo- 
phers were unequal to this great work, becauſe 
their doctrines were not enforced by a divine au- 
thority? Even this reaſon will prove nothing; 
for the philoſophers and lawgivers did enforce their 
doctrines and laws by a divine authority, and call 
an higher principle to the aſliſtance of philoſophy; 
than bare reaſon. ZokoasTER, HosTANEs, the 
magi, the prophets and ſeers of Egypt, Minos, 

YTHAGORAS, Nun, in ſhort, all the fathers 
of heathen theology, all thoſe who founded or re- 
formed religions and commonwealths, made theſe 


Pectenſigns, and their pretenſions were admitted. 


hey were impoſtors, but they paſſed in vulgar 
opinion for perſons divinely inſpired and commiſ- 
lioned. Some good they did, but little that was 
permanent, not becauſe they wanted the opinion 
| Q-2 of 
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of a divine authority for them, but becauſe they 
employed it abſurdly, or becauſe even this opini- 
on was not ſufficient. 

To what now are we reduced ? Since the pre- 
cepts and motives, offered by the beſt philoſophers, 
have been never able to reform mankind effectu— 
ally *, without the aſſiſtance of ſome higher prin- 
ciple, and ſome divine authority, nor even when 
both of theſe have been aſſumed, may we not be 
led to think, that ſuch a reformation is impraGi- 
cable? May we not conclude, from the experi- 
ence of all ages, that no means can bring it about, 
and thoſe which have been employed leſs than 
any? There is a perpetual ccnflict in the brealt 
of every man, who endeavours to reſtrain his ap- 
Petites, to govern his paſſions, and to make reaſon, 
as TuLLy expreſſes it, the law of his life T. Juſt 
ſuch a conflict there is between virtue and vice, 
in the great commonwealth of mankind. If the 
conflict was not maintained by religious and ci 
vil inſtitutions, the human ſtate would be intcle- 
Table; and tho it be maintained, as the ſuccels 
is various, the ſtate is very imperfect. The me 
thod taken to fix this ſucceſs on the right ſide, 
by calling in artificial theology, has contributed 
more to ſubdue reaſon than vice and immorality. 
Reaſon has been laid aſide, natural religion has 
been no longer ſolely, nor ſo much as directh, 
concerned in the conteſt. Authority has uſurped 
the place of one, ſuperſtition of the other ; and 
theſe two have been oppoſed almoſt alone to the 
torrent of human paſſions, and to the diſorders of 
mankind in all the countries of the world; fo that, 
wherever philoſophy and reaſon could lift up their 
heads, they have had the remedy to combat 4s 
well as the diſeaſe, 


XXVII. 
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XXVII. 


HERE is a country, into the antiquities 

of which we look further back than into 
thoſe of any other, and where we may find exam- 
ples to confirm and illuſtrate what is here ſaid, by 
comparing the effects of natural religion, unmixed 
and uncorrupted, with thoſe of artificial theology 
and ſuperſtition. The country, 1 mean, 1s China, 
whoſe traditions and hiſtories deſerve, at leaſt, as 
much credit as thoſe of antient nations that have 
been known to us longer, and which our ſcholars 
quote with fo much aſſurance. Now natural re- 
ſigion ſeems to have been preſerved more pure 
and unmixed in this country than in any other, 
and for a longer time from that when it was firſt 
inhabited, and government was firſt eſtabliſhed in 


it“. The antient Chineſe held it unlawful to 


diſpute about the divine nature, about the attri- 
butes of God, the exerciſe of his power, or the 
conduct of his providence; and it ſeems very 
plain that the conciſe manner in which their ſages 
expreſſed themſelves, whenever they ſpcke of the 
Supreme Being, and upon which their refining 
ſucceſſors have endeavoured to found, in part at 
leaſt, their atheiſm, proceeded from this modeſt, 
this reaſonable, and this pious principle. They 
obſerved the order of nature, and from thence they 
deduced all the rules of private morality and pub- 
lic policy. To compare his conduct with the 
law of heaven and earth, f is the character of a 
perfect prince, in the works of Coxrucius. That 


reaſon ſhould preſide over paſſion, was the great 
rule 


# Scient. Sinica, 
+} Confert res à ſe geſtas cum coeli terraeque lege. 
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rule of life, and to walk according to it, was to 
walk in the great high way of lite||]. Thus they 
were led by ſimple and plain reaſonings, from 
the works to the will of God, and to three kinds 
of moral obligations, to thoſe of an indiv idual, of 
the member of a family, and of the member of a 
political ſociety. Bare reaſon enforced ſo well 
the practice of natural religion, by the laws 
and conſtitutions of this empire, and the du- 
ties of it became ſo habitual by education and 
cuſtom, that this people enjoyed under their two 
firſt imperial families, which continued eleven 
hundred years, all the bleſſings of public and pri- 
vate virtue that humanity is capable of enjoy ing. 
So we muſt underſtand the deſcriptions of this gol- 
den age; for tho the Chineſe lived in a ſtate of 
innocence and ſimplicity whilſt it laſted, yet as 
they were ſubject, like other nations, to phyſical 
evils, ſo may we aſſure ourſelves that they were 
neither infallible nor impeccable, nor therefore 
entirely exempt from moral evil. It 1s enough 
for the honor of reaſon, and of natural religion, 
that theſe principles, enforced by civil authority, 
appear in this inſtance to have anſwered the pur- 
potes of true religion much better by themſelves, 
than theſe purpoſes have been ever anſwered by 
all the expedients, and all the adventitious helps, 
that philoſophers, legiſlators, and prieſts have de- 
viſed. 

WHETHER any other nation afforded an cxam- 
ple of the ſame kind, we know not. But this we 
know, that when other nations begin to appear, 
they appear already under the influence of abſurd 
theology and grots 1 and that the Chi- 
neſe began in the fame remote antiquity to fall 
into the ſame errors, and all the conſequences of 
them. Under their third imperial family, the 

affectation 
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affectation of imagining and unfolding myſteries, 
and of explaining the firſt principle of all things, 

rew into faſhion amongſt them, and the 
Table of Font, or the book Yekim, which is 
nothing more than a draught of ſixty four 
figures, compoſed of three hundred and eighty 
four lines, ſome broken, and ſome entire, furniſhed 
to the ſtudious labors of Vexnv am and Cuxucuu, 
and other commentators, as much ſublime know- 
ledge as ever the firſt chapter of Geneſis furniſhed 
to a profound cabaliſt or whimſical divine. From 
the various changes, and different combinations of 
theſe lines, they proceeded, as PyTHAGoR as did 
from numbers, and PLaTo from immaterial forms 
and incorporeal eſſences, to erect ſyſtems of natu- 
ral and moral philoſophy. When they had once 
departed from ſimplicity and truth, in the ſearch of 
myſtery, they ſoon imagined themſelves capable of 
attaining unattainable knowledge ; the moſt chi- 
merical paſt for real, and they boaſted of nothing 
leſs than to explain the whole ſcheme, order, and 
ſtate of things. Thus reaſon was abuſed by pre- 
tended ſcience, and natural religion was deformed 
by metaphyſical ſpeculations, and ſuperſtitious 
_ devotions. 

Lt Lao Ku was a philoſopher of the ſame age 
with Conrucius, and both of them of the ſame 
with PyTHaGoR as. Whether the Chineſe and the 
Samian had the ſame maſters, I know not. But if 
they had, theſe maſters were rather indian gymno- - 
ſophiſts than hebrew prophets. Several circum- 
ſtances incline to think ſo. The dogma, particu- 
larly, in the Taoſu, where it is ſaid that the firſt 
reaſon produced one, one two, two three, and three 
all things, is a jargon very like to that of PyTHa- 
GOR As which DioGexts T,AERTIUs has preſerved, 
which he and Li Lao Kun might have learned in 
India, but which there is no pretence to ſuſpect that 
the latter could have learned in Paleſtine. The 

| Chineſe 
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Chineſe taught the ſame moral philoſophy that had 
been always taught in China, but he took advan- 
tage of the metaphylical folly which prevailed at 
that time, and which even Conrucivs had coun- 
tenanced, to broach a new and a mult extravagant 
theology. He ſounded it perhaps, on ſome in- 
terpretations of the book Vekim; but however he 
founded it, he eſtabliſhed it with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs that he himſelf was worſhipped at laſt : tem- 
ples and ſtatues were erected to many of his ſect, 
all that impoſture could impoſe on credulity was 
impoſed, natural theology was abominably cor- 

rupted, and a ridiculous external ſervice took the 
place, in great mealure, of real virtue and true 
devotion. 

Pris ſeCt prepared the way for another, which 
had prevailed in India near a thouſand years be— 
fore our chriſtian acra, but was not introduced 
into China till ſixty five years aſter it. This ſect 


was that of Fox, who raiſed a ſpiritual empire in 
the Eaſt, that has equalled, if not excceded, all 
others, under different forms and appellations, in 


extent and duration. For lived in a deſert, un- 
der the care of four jogues, or gymnoſophͤiſts, 
till he was thirty years old. Then he appeared 
in the world, aſſumed divinity, and declared 
himſelf to be the ſaviour of men, for whole 
ſakes he had condeſcended to be born, that 
he might recover them from their errors, 
expiate their fins, and lead them into the way 
of being happy hereafter; for he threatened 
future puniſhments to thoſe who did not believe 
in him, nor ſubmit to his doctrines. Volumin— 
ous legends of miracles wrought at his birth, and 
in the courte of his liſe, were publiſhed by ten 
of his diſciples. Well might they be voluminous, 
ſince his pretended miſſion laſted nine and forty 
years, and we may aſſure ourſelves that atteſta- 
tions of them were not wanting, ſince the num- 
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per of proſelytes he made in that time was im- 
menſe. They were divided in different claſſes. 
To believe er and to obſerve the rules of 
morality were required from all, and the leaſt cre - 
dible auſterities were practiſed by ſome, as they 
continue to be at this day. 

Born theſe religions are ſtill ſubſiſting in 
China. What has been the effect of them? The 
antient laws and cuſtoms of the empire are invio- 
lably kept, and good government is maintained 
by them, independently of thefe. But are the 
Chineſe grown better men? No. They build 
monaſteries for bonzes, they endow them richly, 
they adorn their pagods or temples, they proſtrate 
themſelves, they pray, they make their offerings, 
and they burn gilded paper in them, aſter which 
they rob or cheat without ſcruple, and indulge 
themſelves in practices which natural religion ab- 
hors the moſt. There is ſomething worſe than 
this. The true principles of religion being re- 
moved, and theſe phantaſtic principles placed in 
lieu of them, the foundation of all religion 1s fap- 
ped at once. They who cannot perſuade them- 
ſelves that the religion they ſec practiſed is a ſer- 
vice fit to be paid to a Supreme Being, nor con- 
ſequently required by any fuch being, ſlide eaſily 
from the belief that there is no religion, to the 
belief that there is no God. This happened in 
China, where the literati, or learned men, are 
in truth a ſect of atheiſts, and theiſm ſeems to 
be the portion of the vulgar alone. Such has 
been, and is at this day the effect of artificial 
theology, and ſuperſtitions devotion in that 
country. The jeſuits, from whoſe relations, as 
from the beſt authority in this caſe, I have ta- 
ken what I have ſaid on the ſubject, pretend 


that Fox, or Xaca himſelf, gave occaſion to 
the atheiſm that has been ſince eſtabliſhed, by 
declaring. 
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declaring, before his death, to ſome of his diſ- 
ciples, his inward doctrine, which tranſpired 
afterwards. He confeſſed, they ſay, that he 
had concealed the truth under the veil of types, 
of metaphors, and parables ; that vacuity and 
inanition were the firſt principles of all things, 
beyond which nothing was to be found. What 
is meaned by the terms that the jeſuits tranſlate 
vacuum et inane”, I know not, nor is it 
worth our while to gueſs. Thus much 1s plain, 
the conſequence of refining in matters of reli— 
gion, beyond the obvious dictates of nature 
and reaſon, has been ſuperſtition, and enthu- 
ſiaſm, or atheiſm, not reformation of manners 
in China. 


X XVIII. 


F we return now to thoſe countries, with 
which we are hetter acquainted, we ſhall find 

in them much the ſame courſe of things. We 
ſhall find, indzed, natural religion no where eſta- 
liſhed in it's full extent and purity, as it ſeems 
to have been once in China. Some firſt princi- 
ples of it were known and practiſed by people the 
leaſt civiliſed, as JusT1N® repreſents them to have 
been by the Scythians. No people were wholly 
ignorant of them, no ſort of government could 
ſubſiſt without them. But then, as their light 
ſhone dimly, among theſe half ſavages, thro the 
clouds of a ſuperſtition I ſomewhere called natu- 
ral, and not improperly, we hall find the light 
actually obſcured, and put out, in great part, 
among the moſt civiliſed and learned nations. 
Inſtead of diſpelling theſe clouds, and improving 
natural religion, they had increaſed by fantaſtic 


knowledge 
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knowledge what ignorance had begun, and we 
trace the ſame ill conſequences of pretended reve - 
lations, and artificial theology, on this fide the 
Ganges, as we have traced, on the other, the abo- 
minable conſequences which have followed eſta- 
bliſhments made on the ruins of natural religion. 

Ir is true that the heathen philoſophers were 
unable to propagate natural religion, and to re- 
form the manners of men effectually. But it is 
not true that they were ſo for the reaſons CLARKE 
gives, Which have been ſhewn, I think, to be fu- 
tile and inſufficient. They were fo for another 
reaſon principally,” which has been touched, and 
requires to he more fully developed. The reaſon 
ie, that they proceeded, in the doctor's own me- 
thod, to lay the firſt principles of all religion, and 
to reaſon from them. 

Tur doctor, whom I cite fo often, becauſe his 
book is the lait I have read on this ſubject, and has 
been received with the greateſt applauſe, repeats 
over and over, and very dogmatically, ſuch max- 
ims as theſe, © that goodneſs, and Juſtice, and all 
„the moral attributes are the ſame in God, as 
they are in our ideas; that the relations, re- 
ſpects, and proportions of things are juſt as they 
appear to be to our underſtandings; that from 
hence there reſults a rule, which 1s the nature 
and reaſon of things ; that this rule is com- 
mon to God and man; that it is the law of 
all his actions, in the government of the world; 
* and that, as it always determines his will, 
it ſhould always determine ours”. From this 
aſlumed knowledge of the divine attributes, 
and of the abſtract nature and reaſon of things, 
the moſt extravagant opinions concerning the will 
of God, and the moſt audacious judgments on 
the conduct and diſpenſations of his providence, 
have been deduced. How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 
They who reaſon “ a poſteriori” from the conſti- 
tution of the human ſyſtem, and from the "Rua 
O 
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of God, have indeed a rule to go by, preciſe, 
invariable, certain. But they who reaſon *© a pri- 
ori“ from the moral attributes of God, and from 
the abſtract nature and reaſon of things, have no ſuch 
rule. Thciſts will concur in aſcribing all poſſible 
perfeQions to the Supreme Being, but they will al- 
ways difler when they deſcend into any detail, and 
preſume io be particular about them, as they al- 
ways have differed in their notions of theſe per- 
ſections, and conſequently in the application of 
them. I have ſaid, I believe, already, and I ſhall 
not recal what is ſaid, agreeably to univerſal and 
conſtant experience, that the eternal reaſon of 
things, founded in the conſideration of their ab- 
ſtract nature is, for the moſt part, as we fee it 
employed by believers and infidels, by the ortho- 
dox and the heterodox, nothing better than the rea- 
ſon of party, of prejudice, of ſyſtem, and of profeſ- 
ſion. Yet this is the method which ſome men pre- 
ſcribe, and which CLARKE“ declares to be, of all 
others, the belt and cleareſt, the certaineſt and molt 
univerſal that the light of nature affords to diſcover 
the will of God in matters of morality, and to ac- 
count for the diſpenfations and conduct of his pro- 
vidence. This author goes even further, and the 
other method is ſtyled by him , a collateral con- 
iteration which may come in aid of the former, 
nothing more. This other method, however, 
extends as far as human wants require, and human 
know ledge can reach, Where it does not extend, 
the want is imaginary, and the knowledge fantaſ- 
tic; and if philoſophers and divines had aimed at 
eſtabliſning the belief of a Supreme Being, 
and the dutics of natural religion alone, they 
mioht, and they would have been contented 
with it, 

Burt 
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Bor they meaned ſomething more. They 
aimed at ſuperiority and fame, at power and 
riches. He who had never preſumed to define the 
moral attributes of an all-perfect Being, who con- 
tented himſelf to know that ſuch a beiug exitted by 
the neceſſity of his nature, and that his wifdom 
and power are infinite; he who had never troubled 
himſelf about eternal reſpects, relations, and pro- 
. portions of things, and collected the will, as he 

collected the exiſtence of this Being“ à pouſte- 
© rijori; he, I ſay, knew as much of God, and of 
his duty to God and man, as natural religion re- 
quired that he ſhould know. Eut it was ſor che 
intereſt of philoſophers and prieits, that men 
ſhould think there was much more to be known; 
and if thoſe of Egypt had taught nothing more than 
natural theology, inſtead of theurgic magic, nothing 
more than the plain duties of religion, inſtead of 
myſterious rites ; it is highly probable the MR- 
CURIES would not have been honored, as they were, 
in all ſucceeding ages, nor the clergy have poſlcſ- . 
ſed a third part of the whole revenue of the king 
dom. | 
SUCH as have been mentioned were the principlcs 

on which artificial theology aroſe among the hea- 

thens, and as the principles were laid neither in rea- 

ſon nor truth, which are always one, it is no wor- 

der that this theology became as various as error 

could make it. Some of the motives to invent and 

embrace it, were ſuch likewiſe as have been men— 
tioned. I ſay, ſome; becauſe we may well con- 

ceive that when principles, not only falſe, but 

vague like theſe, had been once adopted by the 
delirium of metaphyſics, the enthuſiaſm of ſuperſti- 
tion, or the prejudices of ignorance, the men ha 
had been accuſtomed to reaſon upon them, and to 
take for true every thing that uſe had made fami- 
liar, might run into the greateſt abſurdities, ſome- 
times without having any bad motive, nay with a 
pious 
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pious intention of promoting true religion, and of 
attaching men to it, by a greater authority, and by 
greater hopes and fears. This might be the caſe 
of many, as we ſhall eaſily believe, if we conſider 
what has paſſed in later days. But however it was 
brought about, art took every where the place 
of nature, and faith of reaſon. Artificial theo- 
logy ſpread far and wide; philoſophers taught 
it; lawgivers eſtabliſhed it; prieſts improv- 
ed it: here 1t was employed to enforce, there 
it was ſuſtituted to natural religion: the main 
principles of it, and even particular opinions, and 
local inſtitutions have been variouſly mingled in 
difterent ſyſtems, and are to be diſcerned in them 
even now. This has happened naturally, and 
almoſt neceflarily. All theſe ſyſtems lean on cer- 
tain primitive notions, which the human mind is 
ſo prone to frame or to receive. The ſame affec- 
tions and paſſions maintain them, work upon 
them, and direct them in different imaginati- 
ons. The matter is the ſame, the form alone is 
changed. 


XXIX. 


A MONG many doctrines that were taught by 
| ' thoſe who pretended to explain the whole 
ſcheme, and order of divine ceconomy with reſpect 
to man, that of rewards. and puniſhments in a 
future ſtate was one. It began to be taught long 
before we have any light into antiquity, and when 
we begin to have any, we find it eſtabliſhed, How 
powerful is the deſire of continuing to exiſt? How 
predominant .is the pride of the human heart ? 
Nothing ſeems more natural to man, than to wiſh 
to live without reſtraint or fear, and yet how ready 
was the multitude, in the pagan world, to embrace 


the 
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the hope of immortality, tho it was accompanied 
with the fear of damnation ?. Like the elementar 
people of the cabalifts*, one may think, they 
would have choſen to be damned eternally, rather 
than to ceaſe to exiſt. But every one was flattered 
by a ſyſtem that raiſed him, in imagination, above 
corporeal nature, as every one was at liberty to 
flatter himſelf” further, that he ſhould paſs this im- 
mortality in the fellowſhip of the gods, in con- 
tubernio deorum.” $6257 
Tun hypotheſis of a life after this, eſpecially 
when it was accompanied by that ofa life preceding 
this, which was founded on a ſuppoſed metempſy- 
choſis that ſeveral ſyſtems of religion admitted, 
ſerved two purpoſes. It furniſhed an anſwer to the 
accuſation which atheiſts brought, and which theiſts 
were too ready to admit in thoſe days, as well as in 
ours, of unjuſt diſpenſations of providence, in the 
diſtribution of good and evil. This purpoſe ſeems 
very unneceſlary to me, who am firmly perſuaded 
that the accuſation is a mere ſophiſm, and void of 
any foundation. But the other purpoſe was, no 
doubt, very neceflary, ſince the belief of future 
rewards and puniſhments could not fail to have 
ſome effect on the manners of men, to encourage 
virtue, and to reſtrain vice. For this purpoſe the 
doctrine was ſtrongly inculcated from time imme- 
morial. Egypt was the great miſtreſs of religion, 
as well as of arts and ſciences, and the doctrines 
and rites of her church were diſperſed wherever ſhe 
ſent her colomes ; theſe of the“ mythologia de 
* inferis” among the reſt. Whatever MzELAu- 
pus, CapMus, and others, carried into Greece, 
Okruxus carried theſe. He propagated them by 
his verſes and his mſtitutions. But it was your 
Homtr who ſpread them moſt, and gave them the 
greateſt vogue by his Odyftey and Iliad, thoſe 
ſtupen- 


* Vid. BoRRI“s Letters. 
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ſtupendous works. which VIR GIL alone could imi- 
tate, and you tranſlate, with ſucceſs. 

Ont cannot fee, without ſurpriſe, a doctrine fo 
uſctul to all religions, and therefore incorporated 
intoall the ſyſtems of paganiſm, left wholly out of 
that of the Jews. Many probable reaſons might 
be brought to ſhew that it was an Egyptian docłrine 
beſore the exode, and this particularly, that it was 
propagated from Egypt ſo ſoon at leaſt afterwards, 
by all thoſe who were inſtructed, like Mosks, in 
the wiſdom of that people. He ry much 
of this wiſdom into the ſcheme of religion and 
government, which he gave the Iſraelites; and 
among other things certain rites, which may ſeem 
to allude or have a remote relation to this very doc- 
teine. Tho this doctrine, therefore, had not been 
that of ABRaHam, Isaac, and Jacon, he might 
have adopted it with as little ſcruple, as he did 
many cuſtoms and inſtitutions purely egyptian. 
He had to do with a rebellious, but a ſuperſtitious 
people. In the firſt character, they made it neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould neglect nothing which might 
add weight to his ordinances, and contribute to 
keep them in awe. In the ſecond, their diſpolition 
was extremely proper to receive {uch a doctrine, 
and to be influenced by it. Shall we ſay, that an 
hypotheſis of future rewards and puniſhments was 
uſeleſs among a people who lived under a theo- 
cracy, and that the future judge of other people 
was their immediate judge and king, who reſided 
in the midſt of them, and who dealed out rewards 
and punithments on every occaſion ? Why then 
were ſo many precautions taken? Why was a 
ſolemn covenant made with God, as with a tempo- 
ral prince? Why were ſo many promiſes and 
_ threatenings of rewards and puniſhments, temporal 
indeed, but future and contingent, as we find in 
the book of Deuteronomy, molt pathetically held 
out by Mosgs? Would there have been any more 

impro- 
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impropriety in holding out thoſe of one kind, than 
thoſe of another, becauſe the Supreme Being, who 
diſpoſed aiid ordered both, was in a particular man- 
ner preſent among them? Would an addition of 
rewards and puniſhments more remote, but eternal, 
and in all reſpects far greater, to the catalogue, 
have had no effect? I think neither of theſe things 
can be ſaid, | 

WaHar, ſhall we ſay then? How came it to pals 
this addition was not made? I will mention what 
occurs to me, and ſhall not be over ſolicitous about 
the weight that my reflection may deſerve. If the 
doctrines of the immortality of the ſoul, and of a 
ſuture ſtate, had been revealed to Mosts, that he 
might teach them to the Iſraelites, he would have 
taught them moſt certainly. But he did not teach 
them. They were, therefore, not revealed to him, 
Why they were not ſo revealed ſome pert divine, 
or other, will be ready to tell you. For me, I dare 
not preſume to gueſs. But this I may preſume to 
advance, that ſince theſe doctrines were not reveal- 
ed by God, to his ſervant Moss, it is highly pro- 
bable, that this legiſlator made a ſcruple of teaching 
them to the Iſraclites, howſoever well inſtructed 
he might be in them kimſelf, and howſoever uſeful 
to government he might think them. The ſuper- 
ſtitious and idolatrous rites of the Egyptians, like 
thoſe of other nations, were founded on the poly- 
theiſm and the mythology that prevailed, and were. 
ſuffercd to prevail among the vulgar, and that made 
the ſum of their religion. It ſeemed to be a point 
of policy to direct all theſe abſurd opinions and 
practices to the ſervice of government, inſtead. of 
attempting to root them out. But then the great 
difference between rude and ignorant nations, and 
ſuch as were civiliſed and learned like the Egyp- 
tians, ſeems to have been this, that the former had 
no other ſyſtem of religion than theſe abſurd opini- 
ons and practices, whereas the latter had an inward, 

Vol. V. R a8 
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as well as an outward, doctrine. There is reaſon 
to believe, that natural theology and natural reli— 
gion had been taught and practiſed in the antient 
theban dynaſty; and it is probable, that they con- 
tinued to be an inward doctrine in the reſt of Egypt, 
whillt poly theiſm, tdolatry, and all the myſteries, 

all the impieties, and all the follies of magic, were 
the outward doctrine. Moss raight be let into a 
knowledge of both, and under the patronage of the 
princeſs, whoſe foundling he was, he might be miti- 


ated into thoſe myſteries, where the {ecret doctiine 


alone was taught, and the outward was exploded. 
Put we cannot imagine, that the children of Iracl, 
in general, enjoyed the ſame privilege, nor that the 
maſters were fo laviſh to their ſlaves of a favor ſo 
diſtinguiſhed, and often fo hard to obtain. No, 
The children of Iſrael knew nothing more than the 
outſide of the religion of Egypt, and if the doctrine 
we ipeak of was known to them, it was knownonly 
in the ſuperſtitious rites, and with all the fabulous 
circumltances in which it was dreſſed up and pre- 
ſented to vulgar belief. It would have been hard, 
therefore, to teach, or to renew this doctrine in the 
minds of the Iſraclites, without giving them an 
occaſion the more to recal the polytketltical fable, 
and praQice the idolatrous rites they had le arned 
during their captivity. Rites and ceremonies art 
cf en ſo equivocal, that they may be applied to very 
diff:cent doctrines. But when they are fo cloſely 
connected with one doctrine, that they are not ap- 
2licable to another, to teach tlie doctrine is, in ſome 
ſort rt, to teach the rites and ceremonies, and to au- 
2 the tables on which they are founded. Mo- 
, therefore, bcing at liberty to teach this doc- 
775 of rewards and | puniſhments in a future ſtate, 
or not to teach it, might very well chooſe ing 
I1tter ; tho he indulged th ie Iſraelites on account of 
the hardneſs of their hearts, and by the divin ber 
1114101 
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miſſion, as it is preſumed, in ſeveral obſervances 
and cuſtoms which did not lead directly, tho even 
they did fo, perhaps, in conſequence, to the poly- 


theiſm and idolatry of Egypt. But I return to 
Greece. 


XXX. 


HE ſeeds of artificial theology and ſuper- 

ſtitious devotion, for they go always toge- 
ther, which Oxrunus and other Egyptian uiſſiona- 
ries had ſowed, were cultivated by theiſtical phi- 
loſophers, and the doctrine of a future ſtate par- 
ticularly. If PYTHAGoRas reported, that the foul 
of Hes10D was tied to a brazen column, and the 
ſoul of HoMER hung upon a tree, for their temerity 
in aſcribing human paſſions, and the rules of human 
conduct even to the father of gods and men, as 
ſome traditions ſay, one would be tempted to think, 
that he applied this doctrine of a future ſtate to 


enforce natural religion alone. But we ſhould 
deceive ourſelves greatly if we thought ſo. We 


have none of his writings, if he did write. But 
we know from DiocENES LAERTIUS, from Por- 
PHYRY, from JAMBLICHUS, and from other autho- 
rities, that he imported from Egypt and the eaſtern 
nations an immentfe ſtock of the theology, and ſu- 
perſtition which were in vogue amongſt them. If 
inſpication was not the leaſt, it was not the greateſt 


of his pretenſions. He inveloped his doctrines in 


my ſter/ to make them paſs for divine, laid the 
foundations of them out of the ken of human rea- 
fon, and acquired a great reputation in metaphyſics 
and divine philoſophy, by the uſual method, by 


not being underſtood. 


Reo I paſs 
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I paſs to SocRAaTEs and PLaTo. The firſt de- 
voted himſelf to the reformation of his countrymen 
with unexampled zeal, and as St. PauL was the 
apoſtle of the gentiles in revealed, we may fay that 
SOCRATES was the ſame in natural religion. There 
was greater ſim licity, and leſs heat of imagination, 
in the maſter than in the ſcholar. Sober proſe was 
the language of one. A poetical enthuſiaſm was 
that of the ther. One was fitter to reform his own 
age by his diſcourſes, the other to create the admi- 
ration of poſterity by his writings. Good ſenſ 
and truth ſerved the purpoſe of one much leſs than 
wit and beauty of ſtyle ſerved the purpoſe of the 
other. The very extravagancies of Pl Aro, fur 
which he deſerved at leaſt as much as Homtk to 
be baniſhed out of his own Utopia, recommended 
him to after ages; and there have been many, as 
there are ſtill ſome, who would fay, like Turry 
in one of his rants, % errare meherculs malo cum 
* PLaToONE, quam cum iſtis vera ſentire.“ But 
notwithſtanding the difference I make, and which 
is true, in general, between theſe philoſophers, not- 
withſtanding the accuſation which XEN HOx, who 
took minutes of the diſcourſes of Sour aTEs, laid 

againſt PA ro for corrupting the doctrine of that 
common maſter, it is certain, that XtExnopnucy kim- 

olf might be brought to prove, that if Soc a Tedd 
vil fox ov ery thing which PLaTo made him fav, yet 
he loſt himſelf ſometimes in clouds of 1 etaphyſſes 
as much as he was afraid to do in thoſe of phy ſics 

ſom whence he has been ſo much applauded for 
bringing philoſophy down to the affairs of human 
life, to things of real uſe, and to knowledge within 
our reach. How could it be otherwiſe ? SOCRATES 
was a great reaſoner * a priori“ as well as PLAT, 
even in the eſtabliſhment of natural religion. To 
contemplate God, or the eternal ideas which exil 
in God, and to abſtract the ſoul fiom corpotea 
ſenſe were ſoon made, by the encouragement which 


this 
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this ſchool, the ſenate of philoſophy, gave to ſuch 
theology, the two great objects of it; ſo that the 
belt of theiſtical philoſophers were, in effect, euno- 
mians, long before that biſhop of Cyzicus lived, 
who boaſted that he knew Gad as well as God 
knew himſelf. Such were the principles of that 
artificial theology which the Greeks had brought 
from Egypt and Aſia, which they carried back 
thither with all their own improvements, which was 
diſperſed from theſe countries north and ſouth, eaſt 


and weſt, and in the glare of which men loſt ſight 


of natural religion. 

 Wrar philoſophers began, prieſts carried on 
with no ſmall advantage to themſelves, but without 
any to religion. I will not ſay, as generally ag 
ſome have done, that they made it no part of their 
buſineſs to teach the people virtue, nor any thing 
more than the tricks of religion “, becauſe it is not 
ſtrictly true, and Mr. Locks, in his zeal againſt 
prieſt-craft, aſſerted a .little too much. The 
{chools of the philoſophers were indeed the ſchools 
of morality ; but even the tricks of religion had 
ſome intention to promote it. This only I will 
ſay, and it is enough. The reformation of man- 
kind was not their principal aim, and the little they 
did to deter men from vice was done in a method 
that could not fail to have, as, in fact, it had, a con- 
trary effect. The obſervation of ceremonies, of 
feaſts, and ſolemnities that had no foundation in 
reaſon, and that were arbitrarily - preſcribed by 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, tho ſometimes under the pre- 
tence of revelation, were made the chief means of 
pleaſing the gods, and of pacifying them when they 
were angry. From hence two great miſchiefs 
aroſe. Religion became form and ceremony, and 
the obſervation of forms and ceremonies of greater 
moment than the practice of moral duties, tho the 
practice 


vid. Reaſonab. of Chuiſtianity. 
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ractice of theſe was recommended too. This 
cannot be illuſtrated better than by the example of 
your church. No one can ſay, that ſhe allows men 
to cheat and to rob one another. On the contrary, 
the requires that they ſhould be juſt in all their 
dealings. But yet abſolution for fraud or theft 
will be obtained from the pricſt, who cannot give 
it for eating a ſſice of meat vn the vigil of ſome 
ſaint. Thus artificial theology and ſuperſtition 
oppreſſed true religion, and prieſts found the ſecret 
of perſuading mankind, that God was better 
pleaſed with obedience to their Jaws than to his 
own. 

Tus too ſins were multiplied, and with them 
the terrors cf an incenſed deity. But the ſame 
prieſts, who ſpread the terrors, ſhewed caſy mean 
of expiating the ſins that cauſed them. Wherever 
ſuperſtition prevails, thoſe ſins which the prieſts 
make, by forbidding what the law of nature has 
left indiff; ont, or by impoling duties that have no 
relation to true religion, will be always eſtæcmed 
the greateſt. Sins, therefore, which are no fins, 
may be expiated very properly by puniſhments, 
which are no puniſhments, and ſeveral c-remonies 

c. formed may atone for ſeveral omitted. Bur 
the abuſe is abominable when the ſame expiations 
and atonements are applied to real ſins, and prieſts 
do little elſe than diſpenſe artitrarily with the laws 
of nature which are the laws of God. That no re- 
Dentanse was required in theſe caſes by the pagan 
divines, I do not ſay. The very ſorms uſed in the 
celebration of their myſteries ſeem to ſhew that it 
was, and that the impenitent could not be initiated. 
But this very rc epentance was little, if any thing, 


more than matter of foria, conſeſſion, ſome. tempo- 


rary penance, ablutions, puriſications, and other 
tiicks of regeneration. Amendment, without 
theſe, was impraclicable or inſufficient, and with 
the ſe, which might be repeated as often as occaſion 

required, 
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required, unneceſſary; fo that Mr. Locks had rea- 
ſon to ſay the prieſts ſold good penny worths. On 
the whole matter, if men were more powerfully 
allured to virtue, and deterred from vice, by the 
hopes and fears of a future flate held out to every 
one 1n particular, than they could be by the conſe- 
quences to mankind, in general, of obſerving or 
violating natural religion, and by the force of civil 
laws; yet, in the religions we ſpeak of, one part of 
the ſyſtem defeated the other. Some body has 
obſerved, Mrz ERAV I think, that the monſtrous 
crimes fo frequent in the devout, that is in the 
bigot ages of the chriſtian church, were encouraged 
by this \ very devotion. Mon were enough bigots 
to believe, that the pardon of God might be obtain- 
ed for money, or poſſeſſions given to his prieſts, 
and that crimes of the den un dye might be expi 
ated by undertaking a pilgtimage, in perſon, or by 


proxy, to Rome, © ad limen apoſtolorum. ” This 


traffic, for ſuch it was, became to {requent, that, 
even in times leſs antient, the church of Rome 
found it neceſſary to publiſti a tariff, or book of 
rates, which I have ſeen in print *, wherein the 
price is ſet over againſt every fin, leſt purchaſers 
ſhould be impoſed upon , and ſuch fins are ſpeci- 
fied, as the moſt polluted imagination would hardly 
conceive. If this abuſe was not ſo exorbitant in 
the pagan as in the chriſtian church, ſomething of 
the ſame kind muſt have been practiſed wherever 
men were taught to fear an angry God, and to be- 
lieve, at the fame time, that they could pacify 
bim with offerings and ſacrifices, or, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of PAT s, compound with him as they 
would with an uſurer. 

This ſingle reaſon will account better for the 


ſmall progreſs that was made by the heathen phi - 
loſophers, 
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loſophers, in reforming mankind, than all thofe 
that CLAREKT brings. But there is another, and 
a greater, miſchief till behind. Religion gave 
occaſion to atheiſm, as dogmatiſm did to ſce 
ticiſm. Superſtitious worſhij. founded in abſurd 
opinions concerning the divine nature, had an 
effect, in that age, which I wiſh it had never 
had fince. D1aGoRas, for inſtance, might aſ— 
ſume that ſuch a ſuperſtitious worſhip as he 
beheld could be paid to fictitious gods alone, 
and ſeeing no other worſhip, he might con- 
clude there were no other gods. From the 
ridiculous worſhip, and the abſurd theology that 
prevziled in all the countries they Knew, both 
he, and ThtrDoReUs, who lived more than 
twenty olympiads alter him, and many more 
avowed or concealed atheiſts, might draw the 
ſame concluſions,” and be mad enough not to 
diſcern that a few local cbſervations were not 
ſufficient to invalidate a propoſition that might 
be truce independently of tem, and that there 
might he a God, and a true -worſhip of him, 
tho all the gods of Greece were fictitious, and 
the adoration of them was mere ſuperſtition. 
Furs inen were plunged at once, and by in- 
digvation, as it were into atheiſm ; "whilſt others 
went into it by dint of philoſophical refinements 
more leiſurely, leſs directly, and ſome of them 
againſt the primitive doctrines of their own ſchools. 


XXXI. 


ET us conſider what happened in the aca- 
demy, and what the conſequcnce of all that 
metaphyſical theology which the founder was ſup- 
poſed, by his immediate. ſucceſſors, and by .other 
philoſophers, to have taught dogmatically. If 
SPE= 
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SprUSIPPUS, XENOCRAT TS, C2 +TEs, CRANTOR, 
and Pol kMo, did not teach c:itily the fame dog- 
mas, they taught on the fame principles of chi- 
merical knowledge that their founder had done; 
and, in this ſenſe, it might be ſaid, * quag acce- 
perant tuebantur.” Other ſects of dogmatiſts 
aroſe at the ſame time, and among tha reſt one 
which gave a principal occaſion to that revolution 
in the academy which AgCESILAus began, and 
C:RrnNgADES improved. The feft, I mean, was 
that of the ſtoics, concerning whom it is true to 
ſay, that their th-alogy and their moral philoſo- 
phy were alike abſurd. By one they drew their 
divinity down to be a fort of plaſſic, intelligent, 
fiery nature. By the other, they ſtrained their 
notions of human wiſdom and virtue ſo high, 
that man was obliged to God for neither; he 
gave them to himſelf, and God and man were 
in theſe reſpects nearly on a level. 

JN, who founded the portic, had been 
an auditor in the academy, and was accuſed of 
pirating his philoſophy from the leſſons of Xx- 
NOCRATES and PoLEtEMo, when he ſet up his 
ſchool as a rival to the other. Pol MO had 
taught, that the world was God, for inſtance; and 
ZEtxo had adopted this among other extravagan- 
cies. When the conteſt ran high between him 
and ARCESILAUS, the latter ſaw by this inſtance, 
and by many, that he lay under a double diſ- 
advantage. He had the doctrines of his own 
ſchool to defend, and it was no eaſy taſk to de- 
tend, by reaſon, a ſyſtem of imagination. His 
adverſaries had often the authority of his own 
ſchool, and the ſounder of it, to urge againſt him, 
when he attacked them even in their weakeſt 
parts. He changed, therefore, his method of 
philoſophiſing. No matter whether he did it, as 
LvcuLLus ſays, by introducing a new one, or, 
| 48 
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as CicrRo affirms“, by reviving and avowing the 
old one. When the maxim Was eſtabliſned, that 
nothing could be known, nihil cognoſci, nihil 
percipi, nihil ſciri poſle,” the academicians 
could always attack, and never be attacked. 
This I take to have been the political ſecret cf 
ARCESILAUS. But whatever his ſecret was, he 
eſtabliſhed ſcepticiſm : and Soc RATES and PLaTo 
had given him but too much reaſon, to make 
it the academical principle. As there was little 
difference, except in name, between the ſecond 
and third academy, ſo there was little that it is 
eaſy or worth our while to aſcertain, between this 
ſect, and another founded, about the ſame time, 
by that melancholy mad man PyRRHO. One ac- 

knowledged probability: both denied certainty. 
The Pyrihonian is againſt all ſides: and all 
fides are agaialt him. He is a common enemy, 
* hoſtis philofophici generis.” The academician 
would paſs, if he could, for a neuter, who is for 
ro ſide, nor again{t any; or elſe for a trimmer, 
who changes tides often, and finds the probable 
ſometimes on one, ſometimes on the other. 
TuLLy, moſt of whoſe werks are come down ta 
us, is a ſtanding portrait in our ſight of the true 
academician. In his academical queſtions he op- 
poles, to Lucullus, the variety and tne repug- 
nancy, of all the philoſophical ſyſtems. In his 
books, about the nature of gods, he makes Corr A 
oppoſe the epicurcans and the ſtoicians both in 
their turns. The concluſion is always againſt em- 
bracing any of theſe (1 ſtems, and ſo far doubtlels 
he concluded well. But here lay the ecror. When 
he aſſented to the probability of ſome, and to the 
certainty of no propofition whatever, he con- 
founded truth with falfchood, as 1.7cuLtus ob— 
jects to him that he did; juſt as much as tne 
{et of Lucullus, or any other dogmatiſts, who 
put 
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put every thing they advanced into the ſame claſs 


of certainty. The ſtoicians would have aſſented 
to this propontion, “ it is now light in a full 
“ ſunſhine” with the fame aſſurance, and with no 
more than they would have aſſented at any other 
time to this, © the world is a wife being.” Such 
has been the Gogmatical impertinence, for it de- 
ſerves this name, of all thoſe in every age, and 
in every ſect of philoſophy or religion, who have 
imegined they could impoſe by authority, or 
who have had the affectation of framing complete 
ſyſtems, concerning the univerſal order and ſtate 
of things, divine and human. It is this practice 
which had laid the men who ſubmitted to it under 
a fort of intellectual tyranny, and which has dri- 
ven thoſe, who have not ſubmitted to it, into a 
ſort of intellectual anarchy. The fault ef all 
lies at the door of the dogmatiſt; for there is in 
ſcience, as there is in government, a middle be- 
twen tyranny and anaichy, far better than either 
of them. I will explain myſelf by two examples: 
and they ſhall be very modern, that the anticnts 
may not bluſh alone. 

One of the CRoz Ars, a family well Le at 
Paris, went to take his leave of CLewenT the 
eleventh, before he returned from Rome. The 
holy father aſked, whether he had finiſhed his 
purchaſe of a certain collection of paintings? 
CrozaT anſwered, that he had not; that there 
were ſeveral obſcene pieces in the collection, 
and that the confeſſors, in his country, would not 
allow him to keep them. The Pope reflected 
on this occaſion, with no ſmall concern, on the 
number of Janſeniſts, who teach a more rigid 

morality, and who abound in the church of 
France. However, ſaid the Pontiff, you might 
conclude your purchaſe, hecauſe it would be 
ealy to fell ſuch of thoſe paintings, as your 
confeſſor would not ſuffer you to keep. CRo- 
ZAT 
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zar replied, that the ſame confeſfors, who 
would not ſuffer him to keep them, would as 
little permit him to fell them, and thereby con- 
tribute to the fin of another. CrLemenT ſmiled 
at the ſeruple, and propoſed an expedient. Tho 
your confeffor, ſaid his holineſs, ſhould object, 
if you ſold theſe pictures to catholice, he could 
have no objection to make, if you fold them to 
heretics, to the Engliſh for inſtance. That is, 
the Engliſh neither believe in me, nor in any 
thing like me; they had, therefore, as good be- 
lleve in nothing ; they are, therefore, damned, 
and a fin the more will do none of them any great 
harm. 

Tux other example ſhall be that of a better 
divine perhaps than the Pope, but of as great a 
dogmatiſt. CLARKE undertook to demonſtrate 
not only. the being and attributes of God, and 
the obligations of natural religion by reaſon ; but 
even the truth and certainty of chriſtian revelation. 
Now the latter of theſe being his ultimate view, 
it was neceſſary that he ſhould proye the two firlt 
in ſuch a manner, and by ſuch arguments, as were 
not always the beſt and the moſt perſuaſive, but 
were the fitteſt to demonſtrate, on pretended 
grounds of reaſon, ſuch a ſcheme, order and ſtate 
of things as were agreeable to chriſtian revelation, 


and to the received principles of the church. If 


he could not carry reaſon with him throughout, 
he reſolved to carry ſome appearances of it, and 
for that purpoſe he argues in ſach a manner, and 
attempts to eſtabliſh ſuch notions from the firſt, 
as he flattered himſelf would ſecure theſe appear- 
ances to him on every part of his ſubject, aſſiſted 
with all the ſkill, all the ſubtilty, and all the plau- 


ſibbility, he was able to employ. When he is to 


prove, that the firſt cauſe 1s an intelligent cauſe, 
without which he had proved in effect nothing, 


he has recourſe to arguments © à poſteriori.” 
There 
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There are, indeed, no others, and he owns as much; 
for which reaſon he might have been more favour- 
able to them, than I have obſerved already that 
he was. But he could not have eftabliſhed by 
them ſome things, that he hoped ro eſtablith by 
the others, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more 
fully, when I come to vindicate providence againſt 
the joint accuſations of atheilts and divines. All 
that I mean, and that is to my purpoſe to ooſerve 
here, is this. A neceſfary connection betwen the 


natural and moral attributes of God, no man, who 


believes in him, will deny; all the perfections of 
an all perfect Being muſt be conſiſtent and con- 
nected; to be otherwiſe would be imperfection. 
Divines, therefore, will have nothing on this head 
with which to reproach any true theiſt: and they 
had beſt take care that the true theiſt has no jult 
decaſion to reproach them for ſetting theſe attri- 
butes, at variance, as he might have, if he followed 
the rule CLARKE quotes from TuLLy *, and con- 
ſidered the conſequences of their oninions without 
coarding what they affirm, nor how honourably 
they may ſeem to ſpeak of ſome particular attri- 
butes of God f. But that which may be reproach- 
ed to CLARKE, and for which I produce his ex- 
ample, is, that when he las aſferted juſtice, and 
13 and the reſt of the moral attributes to 

e in God, juſt what they are in cur imperfect 
unſteady, complex ideas; when he has aſſerted, 
that the rule, according to which God exerciſes 
theſe attributes, the nature and reaton of things 
reſulting from the fitneſs and unfitneſs of their re- 
lations, is obvious to tlie underſtandings of all 
intelligent beings, and when he has rather repeated 
theſe bold propoſitions over and over than proved 
them (for how ſhould he prove them?) he triumphs 
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in this fooliſh and wicked rhodomontade, that the 
man who denies the moral attributes, ſuch as he 
makes them to be, for moral attributes, in general, 
are not concerned, may be reduced to a neceſlity 
of denying the natural likewiſe, and conſequently 


into abfolute atheiſm. Your Pope pretends to 


make univerſal and infallible decrees in matters 
of religion; our doctor infallible demonſtrations : 
and both of tliem ſend every one to the devil, who 
docs not believe in them, and in all caſes like 
them. 


XXXII. 


H O I do not believe PLaro to have been 

a dogmatiſt, even when he appears ſuch, on 

the faith of St. Ausrin, any more than I believe 
ARCESILAUS to have diſguiſed his real ſentiments, 
and to have continued a dogmatiſt, even when he 
ayowed icepticiſm, on the faith of the ſame ſaint, 
or of a paſſage in SExTus EmelRicus; yet muſt 
it be owned that SocRATEs and he laid the foun- 
dation of metaphyſical dogmatiſm, which the 
latter Pythagoricians and Platonicians revived 
long afterwards, and which prevails to this day. 
It was a maxim of theirs, that we may have know- 
ledge concerning things perceptible by intellect, 
but opinion only concerning things perceptible 
by ſenſe; end it was on the ſtrength of this maxim, 
perhaps, that the former, after he had brought 
philolophy down from the clouds, went up thi- 
ther again to find the principles of morality, and 
the rules of human life. Whether we pretend, 
like thoſe philoſophers, to contemplate immate- 
rial forms, and the eternal ideal architypes that 
Exiſt in God, or whether we aſſert, that all the re- 
lations of things appear to us what they are abſo- 
lutely 
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lutely and neceſſarily in themſelves, there is an 
infallible, tho human criterion eſtabliſhed io which 
ſays CLARKE, and he quotes the bible for it, even 
God himſelf appeals. 

From ſuch knowledge as this, knowledge which 
no man ever had, nor could hay e, the whole ſy ſtem 
of artificial theology, which corrupted natural 
religion, was deduced: It ſerved in no fort to 
promote the reformation of mankind, and it in- 
volved the profeſſors of it in a thoutand difficulties 
and diſputes that rendered them ridiculous to one 
another and every one perhaps to liimſelf, unleſs , 
there were ſome as enthuſiaſtical and as mad in 
thoſe days as PLOTINUS, PORFHYRY, JAMBLICHUS, 
and others gr2w to be after the beginning of 
chriſtiacity. Thus it came about that the great 
theological, that 1s, the platonic ſchool went from 
one extreme into another. It ſuited the vanity 
of theſe philoſophers better to aſſert that nothing 
was to be known in general, than to own that the 
reputation of their ſchool in particular had been 
raiſed on a fantaſtic ſcience: and after exerciſing 
their wit to prove that they were maſters of divine 
knowledge, they exerciſe 1t to prove that they 
knew nothing, no not the exiſtence of a OW 
B-ing. 

Tur truth is, that the philoſophy of the acade- 
my became little more than an exerciſe of wit and 
eloquence. TULLY purges himſelf, in one place, 
from the imputation of engaging in the academi- 
cal ſect on theſe motives, or on that of loving to 
diſpute “; and yet he confefſes, in the ſecond 
Tuſculan, that the cuſtom of diſputing on every 
fide pleaſed him, becauſe it was © maxima dicendl 
exercitatio”, But whatever engaged him in it, 
his engagements carried him very far, as we may 
fee in his books of the nature of the gods. I cite 

| | theſe, 
* Oltentatione aliqui . . , . aut ſtudio certandi. | 
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theſe, becauſe they ſerve extremely to my purpoſe, 

which 1s to ſhew, by contraſting the ſtoicians and 
the academicians together (for the epicureanis can- 
not have their place here, tho they too were dog- 
matiſts) how unfit the philoſophers of both theſe 
ſchools were, from very oppoſite cauſes and diffe- 
rent extremes, to eſtabliſh the fundamental princi- 
ple of true religion, or indeed to eſtabliſh any 
thing. The diſcourſe of Bai.zus is a rhapſody of 
ſenſe and nonſenſe, of very good arguments“ a 
poiteriori ” that there is a God, © efle aliquod nu- 
men praeſtantiſſimae mentis, of ſophiſtical ſyllog- 
iſms to prove the ſame thing, a priori,” and of idle 
traditions, gravely produced, to confirm the 
whole by fact as well as reaſon. All this he 
advances with equal aſſurance, the weak and 
the ſtrong, the falſe and the true. Barpus 
could do no otherwiſe. He had the taſk of 
explaining and defending artificial; not natural 
theology, ſuperſtition not religion. He was 
obliged, therefore, as all they are whoſe ulti- 
mate end is error, to proceed from the firſt 
on principles ill aſſumed, to reaſon falfly, and 
to conclude precariouſly, but dogmatically. The 
diſcourſe of Corra is an ingenious declamation, 
wherein 72 refutes the ſtoical ſyſtem, and readers 
It ridiculous. But then he diſputes ſo vchemently 
againſt it, and his arguments extend fo far, that 
Tutu“ makes his own brother accuſe the pon- 
tif direckly, and himſelf by conſequence indi- 
realy, of athleiſm. Studio contra ſtoicos diſ- 
* (erendi, deos mihi videtur funditus tollere.” 
What ſays Turi in his own name? He tells 
his brother, that Cor rA diſputes in that manner, 
rather to confute the ſtoics, than to deſtroy the 
religion of mankind © . . . magis . . . quam ut 
* hominum deleat rehgionem.” But QuincTus 
antwers, that is; TuLLY makes him anſwer, he 
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was not the bubble of an artifice, employed to 
fave the appearance of departing from the public 
religious inſtitutions, © ne communi jure migrare 
&« yvideatur.” When you join to this ſhort con- 
verſation, the expreſſion, which concludes the 
third book of the nature of the gods, where 
Toru ſays very drily, that the diſputation of 
BaLBus ſeemed to him the moſt probable “ ad 
« veritatis ſimilitudinem propenſior,“ you will ſee 
that, if the academicians did not profeſs atheiſm, 
becauſe they could profeſs nothing; yet ſome of 
them might eſteem this to be the moſt probable 
opinion, as TULLY eſteemed that of theiſm to be, 
even when the abſurdities of the portic were blended 
with it or deduced from it. Thus doubt, con- 
cerning the exiſtence of any ſuperior Being, aroſe 
in the ſame ſchool, from which ſo much artificial 
theology had been propagated : and the ſublime 
doctrines of the divine PLaTo ended in arrant 
ſcepticiſm as they led to it, and as he deſigned 
they ſhould, if the rhan in the world who ad- 
mired him the moſt, who ſeemed to have lived 
with him, and who would rather have erred with 
him, than have been in the right with others, all 
which are TuLLyY's own profeſſions, knew him 
better than St. AusTIN or any modern pedant. 


XXXIII. 


HESE firſt and crude reflections may be ſuf- 

ficient to ſhew that the heathen philoſophers 
were not unable to reform mankind, for the rea- 
ſons given by Dr. CLARKE, but for reaſons of a 
very different kind. I might even have ſaved 
myſelf the trouble perhaps of deſcending into fo 
many particulars ; ſince it would have been not 
only an anſwer © ad hominem, but a full anſwer 
Vol. V. 3 to 
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to all that can be urged in favor of the ſame hy- 
potheſis, to have aſked, whether the reformation, 
which heathen philoſophers could not bring abour 
effectually, has been effected under the jewiſh 
and chriſtian diſpenſations? Under theſe, all the 
knowledge, and all the means, which are aſſumed 
to be neceſſary, and to have been deficient in the 
ſtate of paganiſm, as well as ſome means really 
3 to the philoſophers, were amply ſup- 
plied. 

ConsIDER Judaiſm as a religion given by 
God himſelf, in the moſt oſtenſible manner, 
to a people whom he choſe to be his pecu- 
liar people, whom he ſeparated from the reſt of 
mankind, and with whom he made a ſolemn co- 
venant. Conſider the whole ſeries of miracles, 
that were wrought to convince, to perſuade, to 
aſſiſt and defend, to reward and to puniſh this 
people occaſionally. Add to all this, that God 
exerciſed kingly power amongſt them for a time, 
and that the Shecinah, or his divine preſence over 
the mercy-ſeat, continued amongſt them till the 
deſtruction of their firſt temple. Conſider this, 
and then conſider that their hiſtory is little elle 
than a relation of their rebelling and repenting, 
of their proneneſs to one, and of the extreme dit- 
ficulty with which they were drawn, even by ſu— 
pernatural means, to the other. Conſider that 
theſe rebellions were not thoſe of particular men, 
ſurpriſed and hurried into diſobedience by their 
paſſions, but national deltberate violations of the 
law, and defiances of the Supreme Being. Is it 
poſſible that any one, who believes the hiſtory of 
the bible true, ſhould believe, after he has red it, 
that the want of a divine authority, and of a prin- 
ciple higher than reaſon, hindered the heathen 
phi loſophets from reforming the world effeCtually ; 
that they would have ſucceeded, if they hal really 


had them, as they ſometimes pretendcd to them : 
| All 
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and that, for this reaſon, which they were ſagacious 
enough to diſcover, they deſired and expected a 
revelation? Surely it is impoſſible. | | 
Tur Jews had not ſuch continual and immedi- 
ate communications with God by their high prieſt 
and their prophets, after their return from the 
babylonian captivity, as before it, neither were 
they eye-witneſſes of ſuch frequent manifeſtations 
of his glory and power, as their fathers had heen : 
and yet what a reformation, in point of religion, 
was wrought among them after the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of their church and ſtate? How much 
more zealouſly and ſteadily were they attached to 
their law? This difference was owing, no doubt, 
to the inſtitution of ſynagogues in every place 
where a congregation of ten perſons could be aſ- 
ſembled, and to other improvements of their eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline and worſhip, which had a won- 
derful effect on the ſpirit of the people, raiſed it to 
enthuſiaſm, but preſerved it orthodox. Soc RATES 
and Pl Aro then, to quote no others of the heathen 
philoſophers, might have had the ſame ſucceſs, 
in reforming the manners of men, and in reſtoring 
the ptrity of natural religion at Athens, without 
any divine million, that EspRAS and NEHEMILAS 
had at Jeruſalem in reviving and improving more 
effectually the ceremonies and obſervances of juda- 
iſm, by means which experience and good policy 
ſuggeſted to them, if the two greeks had been, as 
the two jews were, the legiſlators and ſecond foun- 
ders of their commonwealth. | 
Turxr is ſo little pretence to draw the ſhadow 
of an argument, from the ineffectual endeavours of 
the heathen philoſophers to reform the world, that 
the world has not been effectually reformed nor 
any one nation in it, even by the promulgation 
of the goſpel, cven where chriſtianity has flouriſh- 
ed moit in ſpeculation and external devotion. 
The ſon of God, God himſelf, came upon 
= WS earthy 
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earth, was born of a woman, lived among men, 
preached a new covenant, wrought miracles, femt 
his diſciples to al] nations, who eſtabliſhed his 
church among them. What has happened ? This 
church has been ſo far from reforming mankind, 
that it ſtood in need of being ttlelf reformed as 
ſoon as it was eſtabliſhed. The gates of hell have 
not yet prevailed againſt it, and we are to believe 
that they never will. But the gates of hell have 
ſhook it extremely in all ages, and the prince of 
hell has made from the firſt moſt: terrible incurſi- 
ons within the pale of it. Much zeal has been 
expreſſed about articles of faith, much regard has 
bcen paid to the outward ſervice of God; and 
wealth, and power, and pomp, and dignity have 
been laviſhly beſtowed on an order of men, who 
affect to be thought ſucceflors to the apoſtles, and 
whoſe inſtitution is avowedly directed to reform 
the manners of men as well as preſerve the purity 
of faith. Every defect, except that of not living 
up to their doctrines, which is ſuppoſed to have 
rendered the preachers of natural religion incapa- 
ble of reforming the world, has been ſupplied in 
the preachers of revealed religton. Fhe dofEtrincs 
of theſe men have been certainly enforced by a 
divine authority: and they have been aſſiſted by 
an higher principle than philoſophy and bare rea- 
ſon. They had anciently all the advantages of 
oppoſition and perſecution. They have enjoyed 
ever ſince, and during a courſe of fourteen centu- 
Tics, all thoſe of ſupport and of favor from civil 
government and of blind ſubmiſſion from the peo- 
ple. With all theſe advantages they have not 
wrought a more effectual reformation. Morality 
has not been better taught by them, nor better 
practiſed under their influence. On the contrary, 
having united in themſelves the two characters of 
philoſophers and prieſts, they have often ſacrificed 
the former to the latter, not for the ſake of revealed 
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religion, which is founded on natural, and can re- 
quire no ſuch ſacrifice, but, like the prieſts of pa - 
ganiſm, for the ſake of their craft. 
ExAMPLES will be brought, I know, in oppo- 
ſition to what is here advanced. Examples of a 


religious zeal, which prevailed among all the pri- 


mitive chriſtians, to ſuch a degree, that tho ſome 
of them declined, many of them courted, mar- 
tyrdom; examples of particular men who have 
deſerved a ſort of apotheoſis for the purity of their 
doctrines and the ſanctity of their lives; and exam- 
ples on the other hand of pagan ferocity and cruel- 
ty, contraſted with chriſtian moderation and cha- 
rity. It would not be hard, but it would be a 
long and invidious taſk, to ſhew, in a variety of 
inſtances, how partially theſe examples are pro- 
duced, and theſe compariſons are made. Let us 
content with a few general reflections. 

Tur a religious and enthuſiaſtical zeal ani- 
mated many of the primitive chriſtians, both the 
orthodox and the heretics, is moſt certain. But 
to make the example prove what it is deſigned to 
prove, this zeal ſhould have been ſingular, a pe- 
culiar effect of chriltian revelation ; whereas no- 
thing is, nor has been ever more common. The 
zeal of the Jews, whilit they lived in the midſt of 
revelations and miracles, was not comparable to 
that which they ſhewed when they had nothing 
but the fooliſh comments of their Miſhnical doc- 
tors, inſtead of one, and enthuſiaſtical viſions and 
ſuperſtitious ſigns inſtead of the other. We ſhall 
find the ſame if we go for examples to many of 
the pagan nations. We ſhall find not only par- 


\ ticular men, but whole bodies of men, among 


them, as well as among chriſtians, ready to devote 

themſelves to death, not only for their abſurd re- 

ligions, but for their attachment to a party, or to 

the moſt whimſical point of imaginary honor. It 

is not much to that of revelation, therefore, to oy 
| Cl 
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cribe to it what may be the effect of impoſture 
and error: and enthuſiaſm is no more a proof 
of true religion, than martyrdom is of a good 

cauſe. 
Tux examples of men, reputed ſaints for the 
purity of their doctrine, and the holy auſterity of 
their lives, will avail as little to ſhew that the chriſ- 
tian revelation reformed the world, any more than 
the endeavours of heathen philo{»phers. Their 
doctrines, the doctrines of theſe ſaints I mean, were 
ſuch as related either to the metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions of theology, and to the practice of cere- 
monies and rites eſtabliſhed for outward worſhip 
and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, or to moral obli- 
ations and the dutics of natural religion. About 
the firſt, and ſecond, it muſt be confeſſed that the 
paſtors of the church were in thoſe days, as they 
are in ours, extremely intent. But the diſputes 
that aroſe among them, on all ſuch occaſions, and 
the ſcandal with which they were carried on by 
all ſides, leave it very doubtful to whom this purity 
is to be aſcribed, and much more probable that it 
was to be aſcribed to none. It ſeems that no fide 
had a good claim to it, in many caſes, whilſt the 
diſputes laſted. When they were determined by 
councils, however this determination was procur- 
ed, a ſtandard of purity was aſſumed to be fixed; 
and authority did what neither reaſon nor revela- 
tion could do, it aſcertained orthodoxy in belief 
and practice, till new diſputes aroſe, or till old 
ones were revived. Theſe doctrines and theſe 
rites have been ſo far from reforming the world, 
that they have promated, by the diſputes raiſed 
about them, more natred, malice and uncharita- 
bleneſs, than ever was 1n it before, They have 
diminiſhed the flames neither of ambition nor 
avarice, They have added freſh fuel to them, 
and have kindled new flames of their own. In 
ſhort, the examples of theſe ſaints, with reſpect 7 
thele 
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theſe doctrines, will never prove the utility of re- 
velation : and with reſpect to thoſe that regard 
moral obligations, and the duties of natural reli- 
gion, they either neglected them, or taught them 
more imperfectly than ſeveral of the heathen phi- 
toſophers. When I ſay that they neglected them, 
this I mean. The theology contained in the goſ- 

| lies in a very narrow compaſs, It is marvel- 
lous, indeed, but it is plain, and it is employed 


throughout, to enforce natural religion. This 


ſeems to be the end, and revealed religion the 
means, both which it would have been for the 
honor of chriſtianity and for the good of mankind 
to have left ſo. But the ſaints, that have been 
quoted, took another courſe from the firſt. In- 
ſtead of making theology, and the external duties 
of religion, ſerve as means, they inſiſted on them 
as if knowledge in metaphyſics, ceremony and 
eccleſiaſtical dominion, had been the principal 
ends of revelation. They inſiſted on them fo cor.» 
ſtantly and ſo voluminouſly, that natural religion 
held but the ſecond place in their ſy ſtem, and that 
righteouſneſs of faith became much more impor- 
tant than righteouſneſs of works. On this account 
we may ſay that they neglected, in ſome ſort, the 
doctrines of natural religion : they practiſed them 
ill, and they could ſcarce fail to teach them both 
imperfectly. and erroneouſly ; fince they derived 
them, © a priori,” from principles of their own 
theology, and from the ideas they framed of the 
divine attributes, inſtead of deriving them © 3 
* poſteriori” from the conſtitution of the human 
ſyſtem. To this we muſt aſcribe the wild alle- 


gories, with which they perplexed the plaineſt 


dictates of reaſoa, the affected refinements, which 
are impracticable in any national ſociety, and the 
immoral doctrines which ought to have been 


baniſhed, with the ſaints who taught them, out of 


all ſocicties, The charge, I bring, is not that 
| | of 
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of paſſion, nor prejudice, no, nor of ignorance. [1 
am able to juſtiſy it in all it's parts, by ſome in- 
ſtances: and if you would ſee it made good by 
more, and by more learned authorities, conſult ſuch 
writers as PARBEYRAC, Who was provoked by a 
ſaucy monk, to publiſh bis book, „La moralité 
des peres.” Conſult other critics, of v hom there 
are many. Nay, conſult the authors who deny 
his charge: ani 1 will appeal tg your judgment 

on what you find even in them, provided you 
weigh the fatts in the ballance of common ſenſe, 
and pay no regard to their judgments. 

THrvs much for purity of doctrine. Much leſs 
needs to be ſaid about holineſs and auſterity of 
life. The hiſtories of ſaints have been in all "reli 
gions, even more than thoſe of any other eminent 
ee little better than panegyrical romances. 

he reaſon of which is obvious enough. No man, 
for inſtance, is ſo filly, I preſume, at this time, 
unleſs he be a roſycrucian, as to give any more 
credit to the biographers of the egyptian hermits, 
ANTHONY and Pau, than to thole of PyTH aco- 
RAS and ArrolLoxius of Thyana. All their re- 
lations are ſtuffed alike with the moſt evident 
ſalſehoods, the moſt puerile abſurdities, and the 
groſſeſt ſuperititions; for many of theſe were com- 
mon to pagans, jews and chriſtians : and yet the 
firſt of the biographers, I mention, who yield in 
none of theſe reſpects to Porpavyry, JamMBLit- 
CHUS, PHILOSTRATUS, or any other compiler of 
lying legends, were famous ſaints, ATHANAasS1UsS 
2nd Jerow. But further, if we allow the ſanctity 
and auſterity of ſome particular men, or of ſome 
particular orders of men, to have been, and to be, 
as great as they are repreſented, this will be far 
from proving the reformation of the world by 
chriſtianity. There were antiently, among the 
heathens, chaldaeans, gy mnoſophiſts and others, 
and there are now, both among them and the 

_ 
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mahometans, particular men, and orders of men, 
of great ſanctity of life, nay of greater than any 


among chriſtians; if ſanctity be to be meaſured, 


as they who would make the objection I anſwer 
meaſure it, by auſterity. It is unneceſlary to 
quote the inſtances, which are to be found in all 


our books of travels. Even StMEON STYLITES, 


who flood faſting and praying on the top of a 
column ſo many years together, has been outdone 
by multitudes. What now can be ſaid? If theſe 
examples are not ſufficient to prove that heathen 
philoſophers and mahometan doCtors have reform- 
ed the world, will examples of the ſame, 
or of an inferior kind, prove that chriſtianity 
has ? | 

IT will not be ſaid, I think, that luxury and de- 
bauchery have been reſtrained by chriſtianity. It 
was a proverbial ſaying “ Daphnicis moribus 
* yivere: ” and Cass1us, if I remember right, 
would not ſuffer his army to encamp at Antioch, 
leſt his foldiers ſhould be corrupted by the man- - 
ners of the place. But where is the court or city, 
in which chriſtianity is profeſſed, to which this 
phraſe might not be applied? I know of none, 
nor is there any good reaſon to believe there was 
any ſuch antiently, neither that of ConsTanTiINE, 
whatever his pancgyriſt advances, nor that of 
CHARLEMAGNE, tho your church has thought fit 
for other reaſons to make ſaints of both theſe prin- 
ces. Upon this, therefore, divines will be aſhamed 
to inſiſt, or may be caſily made ſo; ſince it is not 
difficult to ſhew them, that the men of their own 
order, who did not mend their manners afterwards, 
were famous cven in the fourth century for fol- 
lowing thoſe of Dayyne. But it will be ſounded 
high that the patience, moderation and charity, 
which chriſtianity inſpires, ſcſtened the turbulent, 
fierce and cruel temper of paganiſm, and wrought, 
by doing this, a wonderful reformation in the 
. = 5 = world. | 
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world. You muſt remember that this fact has 
been aſſerted to be undeniable, and yet it is 
falſe : the very Contrary is true. ConsTANTINTE 
did, I believe, expect that the eſtabliſhment of the 
chriſtian religion in the empire would have this 
effect. But his expectation proved vain : and [ 
might appeal to the eccleſiaſtical and civil hiſ- 
tory of the laſt fourteen hundred years, that is, 
from his days to ours, to vouch for me. The 
whole tenor of them proves that revolts againſt go- 
vernment, and diſorders of every Kind, have been 
at leaſt as ſrequent in the chriſtian world as in the 
pagan. There were never more, nor more unjuſt, 
nor more cruel wars than chriſtians have waged, 
and the perſecutions and maſſacres, that may 
be reproached to them are ſuch, in all circum- 
ſtances of inhumanity, as can be reproached 
to no other people, except the Jews. That 
any part of thete evils ought to be aſcribed to 
oofpel-chriſtianity, I neither ſay nor believe. 
They cannot be reconciled to the principles of it. 
But this I ſay, and believe, that the chriſtian re- 
velation has not effectually reformed the world. 
There never was in itſelf a more riſible, nor in 
it's conſequences a more lamentable, abſurdity 
impoſed on mankind than this, that a certain ors 
der of men ſhould be inſtituted, not only to pre- 
fide in the exerciſes of public worſhip, and to ex- 
hort others to the practice of their known duties, 
but to think for the reſt, and to dictate opinions 
to them on matters of nice ſpeculation concerning 
which they themſelves were never agreed, and 
which have no immediate connection with theſe 
known duties. This abſurdity, however, has pre 
vailed in the chriſtian as in other religions of po- 
fitive inſtitution : and in this, as in them, the ſpi- 
rit of the clergy has become the ſpirit of the reli- 
gion. They, who ſhould have preached concord. 
have preached diſcord; and they, who ſhould have 
prometed 
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promoted peace, have animated to war. They 
have given continual pretence to ferocity and 
cruelty , they have often irritated them above their 
uſual exceſſes; and the prophane application of a 
ſerap* of the goſpel has ſerved to deluge whole 


nations in blood. A private opinion, however 


true, that was not exactly conformable to an 
eccleſiaſtical deciſion, was termed hereſy : and 
againſt ſuch hereſy, as againſt the greateſt of 
crimes, the paſſions of men were inflamed under 
the name of zeal. a 

Tuo I avoid to deſcend into particulars, let me 


juſt compare natural ſerocity and cruelty with 


religious, by mentioning one example of the for- 
mer, and two of the latter. The barbarous peo- 
ple, who broke into the Romun empire, had no 
motives but thoſe of plundering wealthy provinces, 
and ſettling in better chmates. Religion was fo 
far from being a motive to theſe enterpriſes, that 
they embraced generally that of the nations they 


conquered, They were guilty, no doubt, of 


great violence and cruelty; but when you have 
read the moſt exaggerated :c:ounts of their pro- 
ceedings, read thoſe which are contained in the 
Bible, of the invaſion of Paleſtine, and thoſe which 
Spaniſh authors themſelves give of the invaſion of 
America. Theſe events that happened at an im- 
menſe diſtance of time, and were brought about 
under very different oeconomies of religion and 


policy, are, therefore, the more proper to ſhew 


how religion may furniſh a pretence to natural 
ferocity and cruelty, as well as aggravate both ; 


and that it has always done ſo either by it's own n 


ſpirit, as in the caſe of judaiſm, or by that of it's 
teachers, as in the caſe of -chriſtianity. When 
the Iſraelites marched to the conqueſt of Canaan, 
the ark and the prieſts marched - before them. 
An antient promiſe, which God made to Agr a- 

; HAM, 
* Compel them to come in, 


my 
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HAM, when he made that covenant with him 
which was the foundation of their religion, was 
the foundation of the juſtice of this expedition, 
and the immediate commands of God were urged 
to authoriſe ſuch extirpations of people, as no 
other hiſtory can parallel, as it is impoſſible to read 
without horror, as were unneceſſary to give them 
a (ſecure poſſeſſion of the country, and as neither 
this reaſon, nor any other, could excuſe. When 
the Spaniards ſailed to the conqueſt of America, 
ſilver and gold were their objects, but the 
Whyte ary of the goſpel was their pretence. 
"hat wretch, pope ALEXANDER the ſixth, made 
them a donation of an entire hemiſphere ; and 
prieſts and monks were ſent, that they might 
add the fury of higotry to that of avarice. 

I might reſt the matter here, having ſaid 
enough to ſhew how falſe and trilling the argu- 
ment is which CLARK H endeavours to draw from 
an incapacity in the heathen philoſophers, both 
for want of knowledge, which was not, and for 
want of other means, which was their caſe, to 
reform mankind, and from the aſſumed ſufficiency 
of revelation alone to produce this eff-&. But I 
chuſe to wind up the whole, by deſiring you to 
retrace, in your mind, the progreſs made in ſo- 
ciability, civility, and every moral virtue, in the 
heathen republics of Greece and Rome, before 
and ſince the chriſtian revelation. Authors may 
declaim as much as they pleafe, to aggravate par- 
ticular vices, and to take off from the luſtre of 
particular virtues; they will perſuade no man, 
who reads and judges for himſelf, that the prac- 
tice of piety and virtue has increaſed among the 
Greeks, from the time of ConsTanTINE dawn- 
wards, under the influence of chriſtian paſtors, as 
it did, under the influence of heathen philoſa- 
phers and legiſlators ; from the time when Tuv- 
C1DIDxs repreſents them like lawleſs Brig 

who 
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who went pirating and raviſhing about, to the 
days when Athens and Sparta floriſhed. As lit- 
tle will the ſame authors perſuade that the diſ- 
tance in virtue between that rout of ſh-pherds 
and outlaws who formed a ſtate under RomuLus, 
and the citizens of Rome in the beſt ages of 
that commonwealth, was not vaſtly greater than 
any improvement of the fame kind, that was 
made among them, from the time that Rome 
became chriſtian. 

Ir it appears now to be true, in fact, that 
neither reaſon nor revelation, neither heathen nor 
chriſtian philoſophers, neither human nor divine 
laws, have been able to reform the manners of 
men effectually; may we not, nay mult we 
not conclude that ſuch a reformation is inconſiſt- 
ent with the original conſtitution of the human 
ſyſtem? Mult we not conclude that appetites, 
paſſions, and the immediate objecis of pleaſure, 
will be always of greater ſorce to determine 
men than reaſon, and the more remote object 
as well as complicated notion of happineſs ? Such 
is the imperfect ſtate in which we are placed; a 
ſtate wherein the vice and virtue of our moral, like 
the good and evil of our phyſical world, prevail 
in their turns, and are often at the beſt, and in the 
moſt favorable circumſtances, but equally ballan- 
ced on the whole. Why there is ſuch a ſtate as 
this, and how to reconcile it to the ideas of holi- 
neſs and goodneſs, let thoſe men inquire who ſay 
that God appeals to mar, who take him at his 
word, and preſume to judge him accordingly. 
But let you and I pronounce; that ſince there is 
ſuch a Rate as this in the univerſal ſyſtem, it was 
fit and right that there ſhould be ſuch a ſtate. On 
this head we may, we ought to be dogmatical. 


XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. 


| HAT has been here laid down is ſo far 
from making natural, or revealed religion, 

or any means that tend to the reformation of man- 
kind, unneceſſary, that it makes them all more 
neceſſary. Since our ſtate is ſo imperfect, ſince 
it is ſo hard to keep the virtues that are intimately 
connected with the happineſs, and the vices that 
are intimately connected with the miſery of man- 


kind, even on a ballance, nothing ſhould be ne- 


glected that may give the advantage to the for- 
mer, by enforcing moral obligations and all the 
doctrines of natural religion, As nothing ſhould 
be neglected, fo nothing may ſeem in ſpeculation 
ſo proper to this purpoſe as a true revelation, or 
a revelation believed to be true : and if experience 
has not confirmed ſpeculation in the caſe of a 
revelation we believe to be true, if chriſtianity, 


which has enforced natural religion in ſome re- 


ſpects, has corrupted it in others, the maxim may 
{till remain unſhook. The natural, the genuine 
effect of the goſpel has been defeated and pervert- 
ed, and much has been done towards leſſening 
the authority of it, by the manner in which it has 
been propagated. 

Ir it had been propagated with the ſame ſim- 
plicity and plainneſs, with which it was taught 
originally, by the author of it, natural religion 
would have been enforced, and could not have been 
corrupted by chriſtianity ; but a voluminous and 
intricate ſyſtem of artificial theology was grafted 
on it, both which obſervations have been made 
already, and muſt be often repeated for the honor 
of the goſpel. This ſyſtem was framed ſoon by 
habits contracted in the ſchools of judaiſm and pa- 

| ganiſm. 
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niſm. In the firſt, their ſecond or oral law, 
that is their traditions were taught: and what this 
ſcience was may be ſeen in the collection of them 
made a century and an half after Cnhnis r, by one 
of their Rabbins “; the ſmall obligation of being 
acquainted with which we ignorant perſons owe 
to the labors of ſeveral great ſcholars. What the 
ſcience taught in the others was we know from the 
remains of Pythagorean doctrines, and from the 
writings of PLATo, that are come down to us, and 
that were in great vogue among the firſt teachers 
of chriſtianity. Well might theſe men grow 
credulous in one, fantaſtical in the other, and ſu- 
perſtitious in both. Such were they whom we 
call very properly fathers of the church; ſince 
they begot the diſcipline, and much the greateſt 
part of the doctrines of it. Eaſily impoſed upon, 
and prone to impoſe, like the Jews, fond of myſ- 
tery and principles of knowledge laid beyond the 
bounds of all knowledge, like Pythagoric and Pla- 
tonic metaphy ſicians, it is no wonder that the 
ran into theological obſcurity with the light of the 
goſpel ſhining before them. Accuſtomed to de- 
claim rather than reaſon, and to employ figura- 
tive ſtyle even on ſubjects that require the moſt 
exact determination of ideas and preciſion of terms, 
like the rhetors of Greece and Rome, accuſtomed 
to advance intrepidly whatever ſerved to the pre- 
fent purpoſe, without any regard to truth, like the 
ſophiſts of thoſe ages, which practice St. IRH 
defended and imputed to St. PETER and St. 
Paur, it is no wonder that they oppoled ſome- 
times error to error, and very often jargon to 
Jargon. 

Sue ſcience as this, and ſuch habits as theſe, 
produced infinite abſurdities, grounded on preca- 
rious 


* Judah Hakkadoſh, or the holy. 
+ Vid. Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. C. 2. 
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rious tradition and falſe reaſoning, with which 
I ſhall meddle in this place no further than the 
ſubject before me requires. To ſeek the will of 
God, and the duty of man, in the conſtitution of 
the world, and of the human nature, wherein they 
are moſt evidently revealed, would have been 
deemed too low a manner of philoſophiting ſor 
thoſe men to take, who pretended to gifts of the 
ſpirit, whilſt that opinion was rife among the fitſt 
chriſtians; and when it was fo no longer, their 
' ſucceſſors had a recourſe that ſerved them almoſt 
as well. They ſought the will of God, and the 
duty of man, in their own comments and para- 
phraſes of ſcripture, in the abſtract reaſon of 
things, and in the eternal ideas, where SocRaTrs 
and PLaTo had ſent men to find whatever is un- 
known on carth, as ARtosTo ſends them to ihe 
moon to find whatever is loſt on earth. They 
deduced moral obligations from the divine attri- 
butes, of which they might think themſelves more 
competent judges than others, becauſe they 
thought themſelves better informed by the Jews of 
his manner of government, and by chriſtian tradi- 
tion, if I dare to ſay fo, of his private life and con- 
verſation. | 

Tres: methods of framing and defending a 
ſyſtem of religion were very convenient. They 
were in the hands of the fathers, what the cabbala 
was in thoſe of the rabbins. If they did not make 
an oral, they made a ſecond law, neceſlary like the 
other in pretence to the perfection and to the in- 
telligence of the firſt; and that gathered as it rolled 
on, till it became as voluminous, and, by dint of 
explanation and commentary, as abſtruſe. Among 
other recommendations, inſiſted on by CLARKE, 
of thefe methods of reaſoning, from the divine at- 
tributes, and the eternal reaſon of things, to the 
moral obligations, under which we were laid by __ 
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will of God, whereof I ſpeak particularly here, 
and to the deſigns of God in creating the world 
and man, as well as to the conduct of his provi- 
dence, in the government of the whole, whereof 
1 ſhall ſpeak hereafter, the univerſality of them is 
one. Now it is this very univerſality which ag- 
gravates the preſumption of mankind, which ſets 
the danger of theſe methods of reaſoning in a 
ſtronger light, and which proves invincibly againſt 
him, that they are far from being what he aſſerts 
they are, the beſt, cleareſt and certaineſt that phi- 
loſophy affords. When we deduce the will of 
God, and the duty of man, from the conſtitution 
of the world, and of the human nature, we deduce 


them from real knowledge; and we may have the 


certainty of this knowledge ; through all the parts 
of natural religion, if we never loſe ſight of the 
firſt principles of it. That men loſe this cer- 
tainty, both philoſophers and others, both they 
who reaſon © a priori,” and ſometimes they who 
reaſon © a poſteriori,” is true. The vaſt variety 


ol opinions conc>rning the morality and immora- 


lity of actions, and the number of contradictory 
laws that have been all made with the tame deſign, 
to promote the practice of natural religion, ſhew 
it to be ſo. But the difference lies here. Tho 
neither of theſe methods can ſecure men abſo- 
lutely from error in forming general maxims, and 
much leſs in the particular applications even of ſuch 
of theſe as are true, yet they have in one caſe a 
ſure criterion, and in the other none at all. The 
reaſoner © a poſteriori” may at all times go back 


to thoſe principles of knowledge from which he ſet 


out, and which he will find always the ſame, 
retrace his own reaſonings, and rectify his miſtakes. 
But whither ſhall the reaſoner “ 4 priori” go? 
Shall he go back to the abſtract reaſon of things, 
and to the moral attributes of the deity, from 
which he ſet out? But in them, as often as he hag 

Vol. V. T courſe 
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recourfe to them, he wilt find no ſuch criterion, 
The notions of other men will differ from his, and 
the firſt principles of his boaſted knowledge, for 
want of ſuch a criterion, will be founded in pro- 
bability at beſt. It required no ſuch metaphyſi- 
cal apparatus, as CLARKE employs ſomewhat 
tediouſly, to prove that all perfections, natural and 
moral, mult be attributes of the ſelf-exiſtent, all- 
perfect author of all being; but he does not prove 
what he aſſerts, and on the proof of which his 
whole argument turns, that theſe attributes are the 
ſame in God, as they are in our ideas “. He ſays 
indeed, that he has proved it: and if we do not 
accept his proofs he leaves us to recur to down- 
right atheiſm; nay, he threatens to force us into 
it. Happily he has not been able to do the mil- 
chief he meditated. Many a man believes in God, 
who does not believe in him. Many a man die 
cerns, in their fulleſt light, the evidences of natu- 
ral religion, and gives their due weight to thoſe of 
revealed religion, without taking aſſumptions for 
demonſtrations, and a chain of the former, which 
have an imaginary connection only, for a chain of 
the latter riſing out of one another, and cloſely 
connected together. 

L have enlarged the rather on this head, becauſe 
the example of this modern divine is extremely 
proper to give us an image of the antient divincs 
who raiſed the theological ſyſtem. Few of them 
reaſoned fo well even as he, "haut they ſet the man- 
ner which he and the reſt of their ſucceſſors have 
followed: a manner which may ſerve, as it did 
formerly, and as it does ſtill, in ſome degree, to 
realiſe, in appearance, the whimſies of every 
over-heated brain, and to maintain indetermina- 
ble diſputes: a manner which proving almoſt 
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Li 
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| every thing, proves almoſt nothing; and which, 
if it can be of any uſe, can be ſo only under the 
r controul of the other method. It can be only of 
ſubordinate uſe. It may illuſtrate. It never can, 
; it never did decide: and the diſputes it raiſed, 

in the early ages of chriſtianity, may be well a 


f called indeterminable, ſince they are not yet de- 

termined. I have good reaſon to ſay, tho I can- 
not ſay it on my own knowledge, that ſome of J 
. them were not determined in CLARKE's own | 
mind, tho he has pronounced dogmatically about 
; them in his writings. 4 
˖ When I ſay that the method of reaſoning à | 
. priori, from the eternal reaſon of things, and from 
) the divine attributes, may be of ſome ſubordinate 
. uſe, under the controul of the other; I mean 
: that altho our moral obligations ariſe from our 


h moral ſyſtem, that 1s, from the works of God, 
8 and the additional motives to obſerve them from 


f the word of God alone, yet arguments deduced in 
r + this method, and expreſsly authoriſed by neither, 
l may ſerve to warm the imagination, to move the 
f affections, and by a ſort of pious fraud to enforce 
/ natural religion. A lively declamation, unſup- 


ported by reaſon, and even by goſpel revelation, 
concerning the. whole ſcheme; order, and ſtate of 
things, from the original deſign of God in the 
creation of man to his fall, and from thence to 
his redemption, a pathetical exhortation to imi- 
tate God, in the exerciſe of his glorious attributes, 
in theſe perfections which are the foundation of 
his own unchangeable happineſs, in which we are 
able to imitate him, and in which he deſires that 
we ſhould imitate him, becauſe he has an inftnitel y 
tenderer and hearfier concern for us, than any _— 
earthly father has for his poſterity, to {peak the | 
language of Dr. CLARKE; ſuch declamations and 

ſuch exhortations, I ſay, may have a great | ! 

1 and | 
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and a good effect, eſpecially when they flow from 
an eloquent mouth, and from the pulpit. The 
man, who is convinced by his reflections on 
human nature, and the nature of ſociety, for 
inſtance that benevolence, and juſtice, and 
truth are the duties of natural religion, on the 
practice of which his happineſs, and that of 
his whole kind depend, will not be further con- 
vinced, but he may be more moved, and his 
paſſions may be wrought up to ſecond his judg- 
ment. 5 
Ir the fathers of the church, and modern dt— 
vines, had made no other uſe of this method of 
reaſoning than to ſtrengthen a ſenſe of our moral 
obligations, and to raiſe in the minds of men a 
greater veneration for the ſcriptures, after they 
had proved the authenticity of them by external 
proofs, it had been well both for naturai and re- 
vealed religion. But they have made a very 
different uſe of it. They have ſhook the former 
down to it's very foundation, and, under pretence 
of explaining and defending the other, they have 
laid it more open to the attacks of unbelievers. 
Reaſon is ſober and modeſt. She never af- 
fects to lead men beyond her bounds, but 
delivers them over to revelation. There 1s, 
and there needs mult be, ſomething marve]- 
lous in revelation. This marvellous dazzles 
and often bl'nds; ſo that they who purlue it 
too far ſlide eaſily into the whimſies of their own 
imaginations. Truth warms their brains; error 
that paſſes for it turns them. Thus chriſtianity 
became fanaticiſm, even in the Grit profeſſors of 
it. Thus artificial theolog grew up as faſt as 
men began to teach the doctrine of CHRIS r, like 
a revelation made ſo obſcyrely and imperfectly, 
that they who were to publiſh it were to expl-in 
ir, and not only to explain. it, but to ſopph ine 
dehictncics of it; and tonic will be it ro think 
: that 
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that the firſt of theſe men was Paul.. Divines 
would be furious to hear ſuch language held as I 
hold to you. But they would be under great 
difficulties to evade the charge, and, therefore, 
the more furious; fince I could ealily produce 
paſſages out of the moſt renowned of the fathers, 
and out of their own writings, as extravagant as 
any in the Talmud, as abſurd as any in the Koran, 
and quite fit to hold their places in one of Bokr1's 
letters: and ſince the whole eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
is an hiſtory of the intolerance and violence of 
chriſtians to one another, on ſuch points as theſe, 
from the time they had it in their power to be 
intolerant and to perſecute. You will not expect 
a bead-roll of theſe doctrines and diſputes. It 
will be ſufficient to ſhew how they had the effects, 
that have been mentioned, both in natural ang 
revealed religion. 


XXXV. 


IL. ARK E obſerves that there is now no 

ſuch thing as a conſiſtent ſcheme of theiſm, 

A complete one, ſuch an one as preſumes to ac- 
count for the whole order and ſtate of things rela- 
tively to God and man, I believe there is not. 
But how does the learned writer make out his 
propoſition? That of the beſt heathen philoſo- 
phers, which alone was ſuch, ceaſes now to be ſo, 
he favs, after the appearance of revelation ; becauſe 
it directly conducts men to the belief of chriſtia- 
nity. If he intends the ſocratical and platonic 
ſcheme, and he can intend no other, what he ad- 
vances is untrue ; unleſs it be true that a ſcheme 
which appears ſometimes dogmatical and ſome- 
times ſceptical, that favors monotheiſm and po- 
lytheiſm in the ſame breath, as it were, may be 
vs conſiſtent. 
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conſiſtent. If this ſcheme led to chriflianity in 
any fort, as I think it did, this was due not to the 
conſiſtency, but the inconſiſtency of it. Several 
of it's doctrines were adopted into articles of faith 
by chriſtianity. Others were rejected. It hap- 
ened accordingly. This adoption drew ſeveral 
of theſe philoſophers into chriſtianity : and this 
rejection made ſeveral averſe to it. JusTIN died 
to maintain it. PoRPHHYRY would have died to 
oppoſe it. That platoniſm was a conſiſtent ſcheme, 
or that it conducted men directly to chriſtianity, 
1s not true therefore. But it 1s very true, that 
the method of reaſoning à priori, from heaven, 
if I may ſay fo, that we do not know, to earth, 
inſtead of reaſoning from earth that we do know, 
to heaven, was introduced into chriſtianity with 
doctrines which the ſame method had broached 
in paganiſm; that this method continued to be 
in common that of thoſe who embraced the chriſ- 
tian profeſſion, and of thoſe who oppoſed it; and 
that it propagated fanaticiſm alike in both, as eve- 
ry man who compares, for inſtance, St. AusTIN 
and PLoTINus together with indifference, which 
every man ſhould do in ſuch a caſe, muſt con- 
feſs. 

CuxisriAx fanaticiſm was more catching, and 
in that reſpect more dangerous than the other. 
Some of the heathen ſaints pretended to raviſh- 
ments, to extaſies, to occaſional unions with the 
ſupreme intelligence, and to revelation. But 
thoſe of chriſtianity had, beſides all theſe advan- 
tages, the word of God himſelf to produce againſt 
unbelievers, and they hawled this word fo well 
to their purpoſes (the expreſſion is St. JEROM's *) 
that every ſide appealed to it in the diſputes they 
had with one another. The conſequence was, 
that every ide damned all the reſt, and, which 
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was really worſe, perſecuted them in this world. 
The heathens exerciſed great violence againſt one 
another in their quarrels about their ſecular inte- 
reſts ; but religion neither cauſed nor fomented 
them : whereas the quarrels of this kind were the 
molt frequent and the moſt inveterate among 
chriſtians. They broke not only the bonds of 
alliance between nations, but thoſe of kindred | in 
families, and thoſe of friendſhip where it was the 
molt intimate. Sunh quarrels turned frequently 
on metaphyſical ſpeculations which no ſide undet- 
ſtood, or on rites and ceremonies of no importance 
to religion. Theſe were the objects that engroſſed, 
with thoſe of eccleſiaſtical power and wealth, the 
whole attention of the church, and, under her in- 
fluence, almoſt the whole attention of the Rate, 
as it appears by the behaviour of the roman em- 
perors after ConsTANTINE, ſome of whom ſeemed 
to have no other concern in the greateſt diſtreſs 
of that empire, and in the very moment of it's fall. 
Nay, there is mention made of one who had a ſeru- 
ple of conſcience, about the time he ſpent in fecu- 
iar affairs, and the government of his people. Thus 
reſormation of manners was the concern of no 
body : and whilſt the utmoit diſſolution of them 
was " Gratifed and indulged by the clergy, men 
were perſecuted, at their inſtigaiion, for the leaſt 
ſuppoſed orrer in forms of ſpeech, or in forms of 
worſhip, and injuſtice and murder were made 
duties of religion on this account. Is there not 
ſufficient reaſon now to aſſert, that natural religion 
has been corrupted, and ſhook to the foundations 
of it, by artificial theology? 

SOCI ABILITY is the great inſtinct, and bene- 
volence the great law, of human nature, which 
no other law can repeal, or alter: and yet when 
men have accuſtomed themſelves to think of the 
Supreme Being, as of an human legiſlator and 
governor, and to aſcribe to the all-perfe&t Being 


the 


— 
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the ſame ideas, the ſame ſentiments, affections, 
and paſſions, that they perceive in themſelves ; 
they may eaſily come to imagine, or to make 
others imagine him as intent to preſerve the out- 
ward forms of his court, as the molt eflential 
laws of his government; and themſelves as much 
bound at leaſt. to be good courtiers as good ſub- 
jects. They may think themſelves ſureſt to pleaſe 
in the farſt of theſe characters. On a confidence 
in the merit of it, they may not only neglect the 
duties of the other, but they may ſacrifice, to a 
falſe notion of honoring the prince, the ſundamen- 
tal laws, and the conſtitution ot his government. 
They may thiak, or they may repreſent them- 
ſelves to be his favourites, and they may treat 
even his beſt ſubjects as rebels, by virtue of laws 
which his miniſters make, and which he 1s ſup- 

ſed to authoriſe. 

This alluſion to the abuſes of civil government, 
in the kingdoms of earthly monarchs, gives a 
true image of thoſe which have always prevailed 
in the ſpiritual kingdom of CarisT, to the ſub- 
verſion of it's original conſtitution ; and with 


this alluſion I ſhall finiſh this head. 


XXXVI. 


B U T. I have undertaken to ſhew further, 
that artificial theology, which has ſhaken 
the foundations of natural religion, has laid re- 
vealed religion much more onen to the attacks 
of unbelieve: rs, by explanations and defences, than 
it would have bzen, if it had been left to ſtand 
without them on the proper proofs of this fact 
ſingly, it is a divine revelation. Now to illuſ- 
trate this point, Jet us ſuppoſe a theiſt objecting 
o dome madeſt reaſoner a poſteriori, who is firm- 
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ly perſuaded of the authenticity of the ſcriptures, 
that they contain many things repugnant to the 
juſtice and goodneſs of God, and unworthy of his 
majeſty, his wiſdom and power. The believer 
might reply, that he knows the difference between 
knowledge produced by the certainty of demon- 
ſtration, and that aſſurance which the higheſt de- 
gree of probability may produce; that an aſſu- 
rance founded on any leſs degree of probability 
would not be ſufficient in this caſe ; but that aſſu- 
rance founded on probability is the utmoſt which 
can be had in all caſes of this kind, and, therefore, 
that he thinks himſelf obliged to receive theſe books 
for the word of God, tho he cannot reconcile every 
thing that they contain to his ideas of the attributes 
of an infinite all-perfect Peing. He might add, 
that he ſees and feels many things in the conſtitu- 
tion of the phyſical and moral world, and in the 
conduct of providence, which it is not eaſy to 
reconcile to the ſame attributes; and yet that he 
knows, with all the certainty of demonſtration, 
that the former are the works, and the latter the 
act of God. He might add, that revelation may 
be neceſſary to illuminate reaſon in matters cf re- 
ligion, becauſe there is a more immediate correſ- 
pondence in matters of religion between God and 
man, but that reaſon cannot explain revelation, 
nor much leſs enforce it; that nothing leſs than 
another revelation can do either, and that in the 
mean time it is the duty of man to ſubmit to be- 
lieve what he does, and to adore what he does 
not, underſtand. This the reaſoner à poſteriori 
might reply with great plauſibility at leaſt. But 
the reaſoner à priori could have no right to ule 
the ſame language. A theiſt would rciort his 
own doctrine againſt him in this manner. You 
** argue, and you pretend to demonſtrate, on 
* your ideas of juſtice and goodneſs as well as of 


-- Wiſdom and power, and by the reaſon of things, 
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* even when your arguments and your ſuppaſed 


* demonſtrations conclude againſt the conſtitu- 
* tion and government of the world, which youu 
and I both aknowledge to be from God. With 
what face then can you object to me, that J 
reaſon upon the ſame ideas, and by. the 
ſame rule, concerning this book which you ack- 
nowledge, and I do not, to be the word of God? 
Muſt I reſpect probability more than you reſ- 
pect certainty, and a probability which 1s either 
not eſtabliſhed, or is eſtabliſhed by halves? 
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It is not eſtabliſhed, if the book contains any 


„thing which implies an abſolute contradiction 


with any conceiveable perfection even of the 
human nature. It is eſtabliſhed by halves, 
whatever eternal proofs you may bring, unlets 
you can ſhew that the things contained in it, 
which ſeem repugnant to all our ideas of a 
perfect nature, are really conſiſtent with them; 
which muft he ſhewn not by a precarious 
begging of the queſtion, but by direct and 
evident proofs.” What now mult the reaſoner 
à priori do? He muſt give up the cauſe to the 
theiſt, or he muſt ſubmit to the taſk which the 
reaſoner A polteriort evaded, by crying out from 
the firſt © o altitudo!” and by declining to ex- 
amine any objections to matters contained in the 
ſcriptures: in ſhort, he puts himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſit 7 of ſh2wing*, that all theſe matters are 
exactly conſonant to the doctrines of ſound reaſon, 
or the unprejudiced light of nature, and matt 
wiſely perfective of it; and that all the doc- 
trines . . . . neceſſary to ſalvation, or cloſely 
connected with ſuch as are fo, arc apparently molt 
agreeable to reaſon, tho not diſcov erable by 1t. 
Tuis taſk has been undertaken accordingly by 
every divine, ſanguinely and dogmatically rt 
mol 
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moſt, weakly by all of them. One of your ac- 
uaintance and mine“ has diflinguiſhed himſelf, 
in all theſe reſpects, by writing on the ſubject, as 
he would have preached to an iriſh congregation. 
But that ſuch a man as CLARKE ſhould write 
upon it at all, and have nothing better to ſay than 
what he has ſaid, may ſerve to ſhew how theſe 
men are led, by their manner of reaſoning, and 
by their artificial theology, to diſarm chriſtianity 
of her beſt defence, by taking her out of the 
ſtrong-hold of revelation, and by truſting to thoſe 
_ entrenchments, which they are able to cait 
; for even thoſe, which CLaRKE calt up, are 
feeble beyond belief. I am not anſwering his 
book, and ſhall, therefore, do no more than mak= 
a trafient mention of ſome particulars: but I am 
willing to reſt the truth of what I have advanced, 
even on this tranſient mention. 
Tur doctor is to prove it agrezable to found 
unprejudiced reaſon to believe, that the Supreme 
eing did generate a divine perſon or emanation 
from himſelf, and he proves it by aſſerting that 
this doctrine contains no manner of abfurdity 
nor contradiction in it. This was more caſily 
aſſerted than proved, ſome perſons would ſay. 
But beſides, is it agreeable to reaſon to believe a 
propoſition true, merely becauſe it does not ma- 
nifeſtly imply contradiction? Is every thing, 
that is poſlible, probahle: or 1s it reaſonable to 
believe, on the probability that a revelation is a 
true revelation, any thing that may be poſſible 
not inconſiſtent with the perfectioas of the divine 
nature, but that ſeems to be ſo in Probaiic opini- 
on? It is ſaid, that the wiſelt and moſt learned 
of the antient philoſophers received and taught 


ſome doctrines as diſhicuit to com prehcad, 
as any thing in this article of the chriſtian faith, 
: and 
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and that theſe men would not have made any 
objection to it on this account. Agreed. How 
then does the argument ſtand? Reduce it to it's 
juſt value, and it ſtands thus. The heathen phi- 
loſophers taught many doEtrines as incomprehen- 
fible as this, without any pretence of a divine au— 
thority ; and their own wild hypotheſes would 
have conducted them readily to receive this, on 
the authority of a revelation: it 1s, therefore, 
agreeable to ſeund unprejudiced reaſon that we, 
who know how fantaſtical their whole theology 
was, ſhould follow the example which it is aſſumed 
they would have ſet us, and believe, without any 
of their prejudices, what they might have been 
induced, by theſe very prejudices, to believe. 
This doctrine of the logos or nous was taught in 
ſome of the egyptian, and other ſchools of eaſtern 
divinity; and we are not to wonder if PLAro, 
who had it from them, {poke obſcurely, or under- 
ſtood little concerning it, ſince it is not diſcovera- 
ble by bare reaſon. But, I think that PLaTo 
would not have been more willing than Ar1vs, 
or CLARKE himſelf to ſubſcribe to the athanaſian 
creed. He would have aſſented perhaps, as much 
as he aſſented in other cafes, to a coevality of tie 
fon with the father, as the eternal effect of an eter- 
nal cauſe. But he would not have aſſented to 
their coequality. He. aſſumed that the ſon and 
the ſpirit are diſtinct ſubordinate beings, and no 
more coequal with the one Supreme Being, in the 
order of nature, than the world was thought to be 
by Ar1STOTLE, and the philoſophers, who main- 
tained the eternity of it. | 
Anchgisnor T1i.LoTS8ON's challenge to the 
ſocinians It is not to my purpoſe to examine; and 
I need fay nothing of the holy ſpirit, ſince all that 
CLARKE ſays is, that the ſame which is ſaid of the 
ſecond may be underſtood very agreeably to right 

reaſon and with little variation, of the third. > 
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Tram the account the Bible gives of a paradi- 
ſiacal ſtate, of the loſs of it by lin, and of the con- 
ſequences of this loſs, are exactly conſonant to the 
ictates of ſound reaſon *, or the unprejudiced 
light of nature, and moſt wiſely perfective of it 
(for thus far his undertaking goes) it behoved him 
to make out very clearly; becauſe if the reclemp- 
tion be, as he owns it is , the main and funda- 
mental article of the chriſtian faith, ſure I am, that 
the account of the fall of man is the foundation 
of this fundamental article. He ſhould have 
labored this point the rather, ſince it is, in all it's 
circumſtances, abſolutely irreconcileable to every 
idea we can frame of wiſdom, juſtice and goodnels, 
to ſay nothing of the dignity of the Supreme Being, 
who is introduced ſo familiarly, and employed ſo 
indecently, in taking the cool air, in making coats 
of ſkins, to ſerve inſtead of aprons of fig leaves 
which Ada and Eve had ſewed together, and not 
only in curſing the ſerpent, and them, and their 
whole poſterity, and the world itſelf for their 
ſakes, but in joking moſt cruelly on them; for 
the twenty-fecond verſe of tne third chapter of 
Geneſis is allowed to be an holy irony or ſarcaſm 
by that learned divine, MATHEW Poorz. Initcad 
of proving any part of this to be agreeable to 
found reaſon, and the unprejudiccd light ol na- 
ture, CLARKE paſſes over the whole, as very rea- 
unable and credible in itſelf, which it appears to 
be, he ſays, not only from the abſtract conſidera- 
tion of the nature of the thing d, but alſo from the 
general opinion of the heathens, that ihe original 
tate of man was innocent and ſimple, til! Cod, 
for the fins of men, changed this happy conſtitu- 
tion of things. In the name of God, is this to 
prove? Do men, who prove no better, deſerve an 
anſwer, how much reputation ſoever the) may 

yg 
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ha ve acquired? Their adverſaries deny, and have 
attempted to ſhew, that this account of the fall 
of man 1s unreaſonable, and incredible, in every 
conſideration, abſtract, or particular. This cham- 
Pion in demonſtration ſays, it is very reaſonable 
and ctedible from the abſtract conſideration of the 
thing. He ſays no more. He begs the queltion, 
therefore, ihamefully, on the very point ia dif- 
pute, and which he undertook to maintain. The 
heathen, the moſt antient and learned of them, 
are again brought in to no purpoſe whatever; 
fince if they had all agreed, in ſome general and 
obſcure tradition of this ſort, it would avail little, 
as to the reaſonableneſs and credibility of this 
change in the conſtitution of things, and nothing 
as to the particular circumſtances, which are made 
the angular ſtones of the whole fabric of chriſti- 
anity. One cannot confider the uſe which CLARKE 
mik23\ o frequently, and to fo little purpoſe, of 
the heathen philoſophers without laughing, as Ca- 
' LANUus, the doctor's voucher on this occaſion, 
laughed at the dreſs of OxesicriTus, when he bid 
him ſtrip and lye down naked on the ſtones by 
him *. The mad gymnoſophiſt had begun, whillt 
he laughed; to tell the meſſenger of ALExAanprs, 
as a ſample of his wiſdom, how fertile the wor!d 
wus in antient times, how the fountains ran with 
milk, with warer, with honey, with wine and with 
oyl; how JueirEr had deſtroyed this conſtitution 
of things +, ſor the iniquity of men, who abuſed 
his goodneſs; and had obliged them to live by 
their labor; how it had been reſtored again on 
their reformation, and what danger there was, now 
they had relapſed into almoſt the ſame iniquity, 
that the end of all things ſhould be at hand. He 
would have proezeded, no hots, in _ the 
ame 
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ſame ſtyle; if Max DAN Is, the head of the order, 
had not impoſed filence on him, and, calling 
OxkSsIcRITUSs to himſelf from CaLanus, had 
not talked with great decency and good ſenſe, in 
a manner, and on ſubjects proper for the greek 
to report to his prince. Thus the hiſtory of tlie 
fall, and all the circumſtances of it are proved 
reafonable and probable. 


XXXVII. 


WR author takes a little more pains to 
ſhew, that the doctrine of the redemption 
of mankind is agreeable to reaſon. Having aſſum- 
ed, which he calls proving, that the moral attri- 
butes of God, and the notions and expectations of 
ſome wife men among the heathens, make it rea- 
ſonable to believe God did make, ſeventeen hun- 
dred years ago, a revelation of his will to mankind, 
as if mankind ſtood in more need of a revelation 
four thouſand years after their race began, than at 
any other period; as if the moral attributes of 


God were not the fame, four thouſand years 


before, when he made the firſt revelation of his 

will, in the conſtitution of nature, and finally, as 

if the notions and expectations of Sock AHS and 

PLA ro, ſuppoling theſe philoſophers to have had 
them really, proved any thing more than their 

deſire of more knowledge than God thought pro- 

per to give them the means of acquiring; having 

aſſumed all this, I ſay, he proceeds to argue in this 

manner *. Some ſacrifice or expiation ſor fin was 

neceſſary to be appointed, © to ſhew God's irre- 

concileable hatred to it. Repentance might 
* not 
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not be ſufficient. God would not be appeaſed 
without ſome puniſhment and ſatisfaction ; and 
yet he would accept ſome other than the de- 
ſtruction of offenders. This appears, in the 
cuſtom of ſacrificing, to have been the univerſal 
apprehenſion of mankind :” and, from this uni- 
verſal apprehenſion, he concludes, that * the doc- 
* trine of the redemption is plainly agreeable to 
right- reaſon,” Thus are theſe great maſters of 
reaſon reduced to propoſe the moſt groſs abuſes 
for the true dictates of it. Thus are the moft 
abſurd” notions which ſuperſtition ever ſpred, in 
contradiction to the law of nature and reaſon, 
applied to the proceedings of God with man; 
made the meaſure of divine juſtice by philoſophers 
who determine and define the moral attributes of 
the deity ; and eſtabliſhed as foundations of the 
chriſtian ſyſtem, by divines who pretend, and who 
are hired to defend it. Notions which directed a 
Principal part of idolatrous worſhip are ſanctified, 
and the moſt inhuman rites are rendered the moſt 
meritorious; for if it was agreeable to ſound 
teaſon, to think that God would not be appeated 
unleſs ſome blood was ſpilled, he who ſhed that of 
beaſts to expiate fins did well, but he who ſhed 
that of his children did better. He brought the 
| Nr nearer to himſelf: and the Phenician 
had the advantage, in this reſpect, of the Iſraelite. 
He erred, whatever he ſacrificed, by the miſap- 
plication of a true principle, when he ſacrificed to 
Moloch. But the Iſraelite, who did not mitap- 
ply the principle, would have purſued it more 
agreeably to ſound reaſon, and the unprejudiced 
light of nature, if he had facrificed his ſon, as 
ABRAHam was ready to do, or his daughter like 
JeernTHAHn. God was pleaſed to accept of an 
expiation that coſt. offenders leſs to make, under 
the moſaical diſpenſation, as the ſcriptures tell us. 
But the ſame ſcriptures prove evidently, that 2 
1 rea ſon 
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tealon of the thing goes as far as I carry it; ſince, 
under the chriſtian diſpenſation, God cauſed the 
expiation for ſin to be made by the ſufferings and 
death of his own Son; than which nothing can be 
imagined, as CLARKE * aſſures us, more honor- 
able and worthy of the Supreme Lord and Gover- 
nor of all things. 0 e 

We weigh theſe matters in the ballance of 
human reaſon, to which the appeal is made, if men 
who decide can be ſaid to appeal, even tho they 
afirm that God condeſcends to do fo. They are 
refuted, therefore, if they have not teaſon, as well 
as revelation, on their ſide: and the charge of 
weakening the cauſe of the latter, whilſt they pre- 
ſume to defend it by the former, is made out againſt 
them. Let us proceed, with a due reſpect for 
revelation, and with no more than it deſerves for 
their reaſoning. 1 : 

1 fay then, tho we ſhould allow men were in the 
right to think univerſally that God exacted ſome 
bloody expiation for fin, and that repentance, 
which the law of nature points out, was not ſuffici- 
ent, yet even this conceſſion would not juſtify the 
doctrine of the redemption of mankind at the bar 
of reaſon. The heathens thought, that the ſacri- 
fice of an ox, or a ſon, or a daughter, would atone 
for ſins. Therefore, it is plainly agreeable to the 
univerſal reaſon of mankind, ſignified by this uni- 
verſal apprehenſion, to believe that God ſent his 
only begotten Son, who had not offended him, to 
be ſacrificed by men, who had offended him, that 
he might expiate their firs, and ſatisfy his own 
anger. Surely our ideas of moral attributes will 
lead us to think, that God would have been ſatis- 
hed, more agreeably to his mercy and goodneſs, 
without any expiation, upon the repentance of 
the offenders, and more agreeably to his juſtice 

Vol. V. — — with 
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with any other expiation rather than with this, 
The heathen divines were accuſtomed to think 
and ſpeak of their gods much after the manner of 
men. If one of them, therefore, had ariſen from 
the dead, he would have concurred readily with 
.CLARKE in the maxim, that the moral attributes 
are the ſame in the divine nature, as they are in 
our ideas. But then, he would have challenge 
the doctor to produce an example, in the pagan 
ſyſtem, of a god ſacrificing his ſon to appeaſe him- 
ſelf, any more than of a god who was himſelf his 
own father and his own ſon, SATURN, he might 
ſay, did indeed offer up his fon in ſzcrifice: 
but he did it to appeaſe CorLuvs, not hin. 
ſelf. 

Wurn our divine is about to eſtabliſh, “ that 
there is a fitneſs end unfitneſs of certain circum- 
ſtances to certain perſons ſounded in thie nature 
of things, and in the qualifications of perſons; 
he ſays, that this mult be acknowledged hy 
every one who will not affirm that it is cqualli 
„ fit . . , that an innocent being ſhould be ex- 
© tremely and eternally miſerable, as that it ſhould 
be free frem ſuch miſery”. The propoſition is 
true without diſpute, tho it is not true that we can 
always diſcern this fitneſs and unftneſs. Let us 
join iſſue with the learned perſon here, and add, 
to ſtrengthen the maxim, that there is the fame 
unfitnels, | in the caſe ſuppoſed, whether the mitcry 
be aſſumed eternal, or not. Let us aſk now, uh 
ther the truth of this maxim, the innocence of the 
Lamb of God, and the ſufferings and igrominious 
death of Chr1sT, can be reconciled together and 
how? The nicelt caſuiſt would, I think, be pu- 
2led; but our caſuiſt goes on moſt dogmaticaliy, 
and ſhews no more regard to the dignity than to 
the irnocence of the divine perſon who died on the 
croſs. He does, indeed, allow that no one can cer- 
tainly ſay, that God might not have pardoned {in 
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upon repentance without any ſacrifice, But he 
pronounces this method by doing it, by the death 
of CyRisT, to be more wiſe and fit for ſeveral 
prudential reaſons. Read them, thev would 
appear futile and imipertinent if applied to human 
councils; but in their application to the divine 
councils they become prophane and impious. 
Nay, it would not be hard to ſhew, that this method 
was more proper to produce a contrary effect, than 
that which is aſſigned as a reaſon for taking it. 
For inſtance, the death of CurisrT, it is ſaid, was 
proper to diſcountenance preſumption, an to 
diſcourage men from repeating their tranſgreſ- 
ſions. Surely, it would not be hard to ſhew 
by reaſon, that the death of CyrisT might, 
and by fact. that it has countenanced pre- 
ſumption without diſcouraging men from re- 
pearing their tranlgreſſions But I ſhall not de- 
ſcend into particulars that are trifling and tedi- 
ous, and that would render a full anſwer to 
them jittle better. A general reflection, or two, 

may ſerve, and are as much as they all deſerve. 
Tuo I am far from approving the practice 
of thoſe who compare ſo frequently the divine 
with the human ceconomy and policy, and who 
build on the laſt their hypothetical ſchemes of 
the firſt; yet on this occaſion, and to frame an 
argument ad hominem, it may be properly 
done. Let us ſuppoſe then, a great prince gb- 
verning a wicked and rebellious people. He 
has it in his power to puniſh, he thinks fit to 
pardon them. But he orders his only and belo- 
ved ſon to be put to death to expiate their fins, 
and to ſatisfy his royal vengeance. Would this 
proceeding appear to the eye of reaſon, and in 
the unprepuced light of nature, wiſe, or juſt or 
good? No man dares to ſay that it would, ex- 
cept he be a divine; for CLarKe does in effect 
ſay that it would; ſince he imputes this very 
U 2 ME ut 
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proceeding to God, and juſtifies it not implicitely 
on the authority of revelation, but explicitely on 
the authority of reaſon, which may be applied to 
man as well as to God, and as a particular in- 
ſtance of the general rule that is, according to him 
common to both. Allow me one reflection 
more. | 
CLARKE acknowledges readily, that human 
reaſon could never have diſcovered ſuch a method 
as this for the reconciliation of ſinners to an offend- 
ed Gop. But if reaſon could not have diſco- 
vered it, how comes it to paſs that reaſon find; 
no ſuch difficulty nor inconceivableneſs in it, as 
to make a wiſe man call the truth of it in quel. 
tion? the truth of a well-atteſted revelation, he 
ſays. But here he plays the ſophiſt. He is to 
prove the method agrecable to found unprejudiced 
reaſon, independently of revelation. No matter 
how it came to be known, is it reaſonable, is it 
agreeable to a fitneſs, founded in the nature of 
things, and in the qualifications of perſons ? That 
is the point to be confidered. To conſider it as 
reaſonable relatively to the revelation of it, is not 
to appeal to unprejudiced, but to prejudiced rea- 
ſon. It is in plain terms to beg the queſtion ſhame- 
fully. Heathen theology was licentious enough 
in all conſcience, The profeſſors of it gave an 
extravagant looſe to their imaginations, paſſed all 
the bounds of probability, and ſcarce kept within 
thoſe of conceivable poſſibility. Thus they came 
very near to ſuch a ſyſtem as this: ſo near, that 
there was little more 1 be added, but this little, 
they did not think fo highly of the human, and fo 
lowly of the divine nature; as was neceſſary to 
make them add it. AEscurapivs came 
down from heaven, converſed in a vilible 


form with men, and taught them the oe 
| 0 
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of healing diſeaſes .. The paſſage is cited from 
[u.taN by CLARKE, in order to ſhew, according 
to his laudable cuſtom, that there is nothing 
in the chriſtian ſyſtem which we may not helieve 


on grounds of reaſon; becauſe there is nothing in 


it more incredible than what the leaſt reafonable 
men that ever were, wild metaphy ſicians, heathens, 
heretics, apoſtates, have believed. It may be cited 
more properly to ſhew, what I mean to ſhew by it, 
how eaſy and ſhort a tranſition might have been 
made by heathen divines, in the rage that poſſeſſed 
them all of framing complete ſchemes of the whole 
order and ſtate of things, from a god teaching 
phy ſic to a god teaching theology. The molt 
ignorant and ſavage of them, like the Phoenicians 
and the Carthaginians, who have been already 
mentioned, for they were all ſuperititious alike, 
came a little nearer to the doctrine of redemption. 
But even they did not come up to it entirely. 
They meaned to encourage the pious practice of 
ſacrificing their children; for pious it was on the 
principle of expiation by ſhedding of blood : but 
there was a great difference between the concep- 
tions they had of their gods, and thoſe which chrit- 
tions have of the Father and the Son, Their gods 
had been men, and SaTuRN was a man when he 
ſacrificed his ſon. Their ideas of human govern - 
ment led them to notions of divine mediations, 
and of expiations by ſhedding of blood, which 
were ſo many particular redemptions. But no- 
thing in the reaſon of the thing, nor in the moſt 
ſuperſtitious of their prejudices, could lead them 
to imagine ſo much rigor in one god, as to exact 
that another ſhould be ſacrificed even by men 
who meaned no expiation, and in whom it was 
4 murder, not a ſacrifice; nor ſo much humility 
and condeſcenſion in another as to make him 

ſubmit 
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ſuhmit to be this divine victim. They could not 
imagine any thing fo repugnant as this to all 7 
ideas of order, of juſtice, of goodneſs, and i 
ſhort, of theiſm; tho they imagined many other 
things that were really inconſiſtent with all theſe 
ideas. Thoſe of them. therefore, who embraced 
this doctrine, after it had been reyealed, embraced 
it, not becauſe they found no difficulty nor incen- 
ceivableneſs in it, which CLARKE was to prove 
by proving it agreeable to found reaſon, but 
merely becauſe it was part of a relation they be- 
jieved true, for reaſons of another kind; which 
is nothing to his purpote under tins head of argu- 
ment. 


XXXVIII. 


L L that he ſays more than I have obſerved 

upon it; all that follows about the 1mpor- 
tance 885 this World of ours, which it is aſſumed 
was made for the ſake of man, and which, we 
are told, is as conſiderable and worthy of the divine 
care as moſt other parts of our {\ſt:m, which is 
like iſe as conſiderable as any other ſingle ſyitem 
in the univerſe, in order to take off the objection 
ariſing from the meanneſs of the creature; and 
finally all that follows about the maniſeſtations of 
God, and the diſcoverics of his will, ſuppoſed to 
have been made by the fame divine Logos to 
other beings in other ſyſtems, in order to take oft 
the imputation of partiality from. the Creator; 
this, I ſay, is a rhapſody of prefumptucus 
re: :ſonins, of Prophane abſurdities diſguiſed by 
chithets, "of evaſions that ſeem to anſwer whillt 
then only perplex, and in one word of the molt 
a bitrary and leaft reaſonable ſuppoſitions. I will 
11:9 but one inſtance more of the excellent man- 
ner 
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ner in which the author of the Evidences proves, 
that all things neceflary to be believed, in order 
to ſalvation, or cloſely connected with thele, are 
moſt agreeable to ſound unprejudiced reaſon. He 
propoſes * the objection drawn from the want of 
univerſality to the chriſtian revelation. He had 
propoſed 1t before out of the oraclcs of reaſon, and 
his anſwer in both places is the ſame. It had 
been urged that no revelations, no inſtituted reli- 
ions, had been univerſally received at any time, 
and by all nations; and that chriſtianity is in 
the ſame caſe with the reſt; that the ſon of God 
did not appear, till the latter ages of the world; 
and that ſince he did appear, his goſpel has not 
been received univerſally, and even his appearance 
has not been Known to a great number of nations. 
The doctor does not undertake to ſhew how men 
may receive the benefits of a revelation of which 
they never heard, tho that ſeems to be his opinion. 
But he inſiſts triemphantly, that the ſame objec- 
tion will lye againſt natural religion, and boaſts 
again that he can force the objector into abſolute 
atheiſm. He boaſts, like a bully who looks 
fierce, ſpeaks big, and is little to be feared; for 
there is no ſuſhcient parity between the two caſes, 
and his reaſon is, on this occaſion, as harmleſs as 
the other's ſword. To afficm that natural and 
revealed religion are alike unknown in any parts 
of the world, is to affirm an untruth. That all 
men have not the ſame capacities and opportun!- 
ties of underitanding the obligations of natural 
religion, is true, but proves nothing. 

Go to any of thoſe people whom we call bar- 
barous, and who ſeem of all human creatures to 
have improved their reaſon the leaſt, you will 
find the light of nature, tho not the light of the 
goſpel mag, faintly indeed, but ſhining among 

them ; 
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them; ſome rules of moral life, ſome laws for 
the maintainance of iociety, ſome awe and reye- 
rence of a Being ſuperior to man, ſome reward 
for virtue, ſome puniſhment for vice. The 
religion of nature is known and improved more 
or leſs according to the different opportunities 
which men have, in proportion to their different 
capacities, and perhaps to the different degrees 
in which they participate of one common nature. 
But it is known and obſerved more or leſs every 
where. Nay, there has been often occaſion to 
wiſh that the ſame moderation and innocence, 
which prevailed in ignorant nations, had been 
found in thoſe, who are more improved in learn- 
ing and civility; and that the knowledge of vir- 
tue had been of greater advantage to natural reli- 
gion than the ignorance: of vice “. 

Is this now the caſe of the chriſtian religion! 
How many nations, civiliſed as well as barbarous, 
have there been, how many are there ſtill, by 
whom theſe tydings of good news, - have been 
never heard, nor even the leaſt rumor of them? 
How many others to whom they have been car- 
ried, and who have refuſed to hear them, or hear- 
ing to believe them? All the truths of natural 
religion are diſcoverable, it is allowed on all hands, 
by the due uſe of reaſon alone; and God has left 
them to be ſo diſcovered : for tho he has not given 
the ſame capacity to all men in any caſe, he has 
given the ſame means to all men in this caſe. If 
natural religion is diſcoverable by all men, reveal- 
ed religion is ſo by none: and the divine muſt 
have very little regard to conſiſtency, when he 
objects that God has not given to ſome the ſame 
capacity of making and improving this diſcovery, 
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as he has given to others; ſince it is his own 
doctrine that in thoſe countries where chriſtianity 
has been preached, ſome have believed and ſome 
have not believed, according to the different mea- 
ſures of grace, which is the free gift of God, be- 
ſtowed upon them. 

Bur to carry this matter beyond the power of 
ſophitm, and every polemical artifice; let us ſup 
poſe whole nations as ignorant of natural religion 


as their bears and their wolves. Natural religion 


would be ſtill the ſame and of the ſame authority. 
It would be the religion of reaſonable nature, and 
obligatory on all who had ſuch a nature. One 
part of CLARK E's reaſonings, which he ſuppoſes 
falſely to be alike applicable both to that and to 
the chriſtian religion, would be well applied in 
favor of it. They who were - endowed with ra- 
tionality might ſay with ſound reaſon and the 
unprejudiced light af nature on their fide, © God 
„is not obliged to make all his creatures, even 
* all thoſe that are in appearance of the fame 
«* ſpecies, equal: and to aſſert, that he is, would 
* be a prophane diminution of his ſovereignty. 
* Let us be thankful for the means he has given 
us, of improving our knowledge and our hap- 
* pincſ-s, That he has not given thera to other 
* creatures, would be.a ſtrange reaſon for not 
improving them ourſelves.” They, who were 
not endowed with ſo much rationality, would have 
no more moral obligations incumbent on them 
than their bears and their wolves. Is this plea 
now applicable to the want of univerſaltty, object- 
ed to the chriſtian revelation? It cannot be ſaid 
without equal abſurdity and effronterie. But they, 
to whom the terms of the chriſtian religion were 
communicated, might ſay, with found reaſon and 
the unprejudiced light of nature on their ſide, 
that theſe terms would have been communicated 
to all mankind alike, if the reyelation had been 
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from God; fince all mankind were alike obliged 
to them, and ſince they, to whom theſe terms had 
not been communicated, would die, and might 
be damned in their involuntary 1gnorance of them. 
Thus their faith would be ſhocked, or if it was 
not, if they worked out their ſalvation with fear 
and trembling, the fate of the others would con- 
tinue to be, what they pronounced it, moſt unde- 
ſervodly miſerable. 

Tuls nceds little explanation; but to prevent 
all cavil, and to ſhew with greater evidence how 
inconſequently CLARKE argues, and would argue, 
even if natural religion wanted univerſality, as 
much, and in as abſolute a manner as he ſuppoles, 
and as in fact the chriſtian religion wants it, let 
us deſcend into a more particular compariſon. In 
one caſe then, God would have placed his human 
cxcatures in very different circumſtances, indeed; 
but the religion of reaſon obliges us to think that 
his proceedings towards them would have been 
proportioned to theſe circumſtances. In the other 
caſe, and according to the chriſtian revelation, 
he has, for the take of one man's offence, reduced 
all mankind to the ſame deplorable circumſtances. 
It is true, that he ſent his ſon, forty centuries af- 
terwards, to redeem them from the conſequences 
of this ſituation; but the condition was that they 
believed in his ſon; © for there is no name under 
heaven by which we can be ſaved but the name 

* of the man Chaisr Jesvs”. They are con- 
Fe without any fault of theirs: one ſole and 
uniform condition of ſaving themſelves is impoſed 
on all of them, and the greateſt part are deprived 
even of the knowledge of this condition. It wil! 
be ſaid, perhaps, which has been hinted already, 
that as the death of CrurisT had a retroactive 
effect on thoſe that lived and died before they were 
red-emed, ſo it may be heneficial to thoſe who 
never heard of it ſince. But theſe are the rs 
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theſes of theology and ſurmiſes of divines, not 
the expreſs and clear doctrines of chriſtianity. 
Nay, the divines, who held fo charitable an opini- 
on, would be oppofed by other divines. St. 
TromMas is pleaſed, notwith{tanding this text, 
to ſave ſome of the heathens by a diltinQion 
between 1mplicite and explicite faith, and by 
aſſuring that the firſt might be a ſaving faith 
to thoſe who lived before the promulgation ol the 
goſpel. But he is not fo gracious to thoſe who 
have lived ſince that time. Since the goſpel was 
promulgated, nothing leſs than explicite faith will 
do: and he damns all thoſe who have it not, whe- 
ther they ever heard of CuRISH or no, molt arbi- 
trarily and moſt inconſiſtently. To conclude ; 
there is no Parity between the two caſes. The 
firſt is agrecable to all our ideas of juſtice and 
goodneſs, as well as of ſovereignty and order. But 
no ſubtilty whatever can reconcile the laſt to any 
ideas, except thoſe of caprice, injuſtice, cruelty 
and tyranny. 

Wu ſhall we ſay now ? Is the cauſe of chriſ- 
tianity too bad to be defended ? Or is it defended 
booty? I think neither. I have too much reſpcct 
for revelation to think one, and tco much clan: 5 
for the leaſt charitable men alive to think the oth 
A preſumptuous habit cf reaſoning, and * 
Pphrenzy of metaphy ſics are to be charged alone. 
It would paſs for down right madneſs, if we were 
not accuſtomed to it, and if the practice of great 
and good men did not authoriſe it in common 
opinion, to hear a creature, placed in the lowelt 
form of intelligent beings, undertake to penetrate 
the deſigns, to fathom the depths, and to unveil the 
myſteries of infinite wiſdom, which the moſt ex- 
alted of created intelligences would adore in 
lence. When the tradition was recent, and the 
proofs irrefragable of all the facts on which the 
authority of chriſtian revelation 1s, and we be 
along 
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alone properly founded ; the fathers of the church 
might have ſtopped the mouths of all pretenders 
to reaſon by refuſing to reaſon about a revelation 
already proved to be divine; by inſiſting that 
every thing neceſſary to be known, was clearly 
and fully revealed, and that myſteries were re- 
corded to exerciſe our faith, not our ſpeculations, 
nor our logic. If they had not gone off this rock, 
in compliance with the philoſophical mode of the 
age, and with the vanity of their own hearts, they 
could not have been forced from it. But when 
they had once engaged in platonic and ariſtotelical 
reaſonings about chriſtian myſteries, it was too 
late to go back. They might cry as loudly as 
they pleaſed, which they always did when they 
were pinched, that the judgments and ways of 
God were acatalepta, .incomprchenfſible , but this 
cry came with an ill grace from them, It could 
have no effect on their adverſaries. They 
might have made it a cry of triumph. 
They made it little better than a confe(- 
ſion of defeat: and ſuch it has continued ever 
lince. 


XXXIX. 


F F I intended to proceed any further than 

CLARK H leads me on this occaſion, I might 
conſider in many more inſtances, taken from the 
writings of other divines, and of the fathers of the 
church, the manner in which they employ reaſon 
to account for revelation, ſometimes literally, 
ſometimes allegorically, always preſumptuouſly, 
often ridiculeuſly. To collect all the prophane 


_ nonſenſe that has been broached about Eve and 


the 
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the ſerpent, about the trees of life and knowledge, 
and about other circumſtances of the creation and 
fall of man, which the curioſity of the woman, the 
wiles of the ſerpent, and the uxorious complai- 
ſance of Adam effected, would be to collect an 
immenſe volume of all that has been writ on theſe 
ſubjects by Jews and chriſtians; for all that has 
been writ upon them 1s alike abſurd. To run 
through all thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſtament, 
which are leſſons of public and private immorality, 
of immodeſty to women, and of ſanguinary ſero- 
city to men, which leave us no room to be ſurpriſ- 
ed when we hear that there were certain heretics, 
who thought the God of the Old Teſtament was not 
the God of the New, and which ſhew that they who 
compiled the written law, from EsDras to Simon 
the juſt, had as little diſcernment in the choice of 
their materials, as they who compiled the tradi- 
tions of the oral law afterwards; both of which 
demonſtrate that notions the moſt unworthy of 
God, and the moſt repugaant to the law of hu- 
man nature, prevailed among the Jews in every 
age, tho they were reconciled in their minds to 
ſome very ſublime ſentiments, and very true opini— 
ons; to run through all this, I ſay, would be not 
only tedious, but ſhocking to a man who conſider- 
ed theſe paſſages ſeriouſly, even to him, perhaps, 
who had heard them red ſolemnly a thoufand times 
in his pariſh-church without being offended at 
them. Such is the ſorce of habit which familiari- 
ſes the groſſeſt abſurdities to our reaſon, as 
it does the molt difagrecable ſenſations to our 
ſenſes. 

Tvers, and figures, and prophecics are ſub- 
jets on which the acute wits of divines have 
been much exerciſed, in order to ſhew @ con- 
nection between the Old Teſtament and the New, 
and how one preparcs us for and forctells the 
other. I ſhall deſcend into few particulars con- 


cerniug 
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terning them. There is no room for reaſonin» 
about the two former. Their propriety or im- 
propriety, aptneſs or unaptneſs, muſt appear to 
tie underſtanding as ſoon as they are compared 
with the things typified or figured. Thus, for 
example, and to mention no Other, St. AusTiN* 
tells us, that tlie ark being made of wood, and 
having a length, an height and breadth, Which 
anſwer to the proportions of the human body, 
and, therefore ſignify a human body, it is plain 
that this veſſel prefigured the city of God, or the 
church, which is ſaved by that wood, on which 
the man Jxsus ChRISYH was hanged up; that his 
coming was foretold, and he came; the p 
priety and unaptneis of this type or figure muſt 
ſtrike you on the very firſt reflection. 

More reaſoning and a longer proceſs of exa- 
mination are necefſary when prophecies are con- 
cerned. The meaning of them is always equivocal 
and obſcure, and it may be doubtful fometimes 
Whether things were done, or recorded to be done, 
becauſe they had been, or ſeemed to have been ſore- 
told; or whether they had been foretold, becaufe 
they were to come to paſs. O. prophecics we have 
ftore, both of ſuch as are applicd to the Meſſiah, of 
ſuch as forctold what was to happen immediately tO 
him, and to Jerufalem, and of ſuch as remain and 
muſt remain, till the conſummation of all things, 
unaccompliſned. I ſhall not ſet my feet into 
this labyrinth, where nothing certain is to be 
ſound, and from whence it is not eaſy to get out. 
I 0»:1] be content to obſerve that many queſtions 
are unreſolved, many difficulties unremoved, con- 
ecrning the firſt kind of prophecies; and that men, 
even inſpired men, have thought ſometimes that 


they 


* Merſura ipſa longitudinis, altitudinis, latitudin'ſque eus 
fignificat corpus humanum .. .. quz fit falva pe. lignum in 
quo pependit . ; . . homo Jesvs CnRISTUSs. Praenun- 
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they diſcovered prophecies, when they made them, 
and made them ſuch as could not be maintained 
with all the learning and all the ſubtilty they have 
beſtowed about them. It was ſor this reaſon, I 
fuppoſe, that CLARKE omitted modeſtly the 
famous prophecy, ** a virgin ſhall conceive and 
„bear a ſon,” in the place where he enumerates 
thoſe that foretold the Meſſiah; tho he was ſan- 
guine enough to inſiſt on ſome of no leſs diffic wit 
application, as that“ the ſceptre ſhall not depar 
from Judah till Surton comes;” and on — 4a 
that have had no accompliſhment, as that in the 
Pſalms, that God would © give him the heathen 
« for his inheritance, and the utmoſt parts of the 
earth for his poſſeſſion,” which is become by the 
event more applicable to Fox or Mayomer, than 
to the true Meſſiah. { 

It may not be out of our way to obſerve here, 
that as the vague undetermined ſenſe, and the 
ambiguous dark expreiion of the Bible have led 
ſacred writers and others to ſuppoſe prophecies, 
applicable to Chkisr, where none fuck were in- 
tended; ſo the mahometan doctors have taken 
this advantage to aſſume that their falſe prophet is 
plainly promiſed, both in the old and new cove- 
nant. They quote the text in Deuteronomy, 
where it is ſaid, that the Lord came, or mariſcited 
himſelf, from Sinai, and role up from Scir *, that 
he ſhined forth from mount Paran. In this paſ- 
ſage they find the law given to Moss, the Goſpel 
to Jusos CaRisT, and the Koran to Marowmer ; 
and this they ſupport by topographical preofs. 
Scir is, according to them, that extent of hills, 
which run from the Red to the Dead Sca, C oſe 10 
Jeruſalem. Paran is that mountain in the deſart 
of Arabia, near to Mecca, where Maiiomet re- 
ceived the firſt chapters of his impertinent book. 


I worder 
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I wonder theſe commentators have not obſerved 
further, that from the Lord's right hand there 
went a firey law for them. This epithet could 
never be more properly applied: Your Howtr 
alludes to fire in his deſcriptions of battles. The 
devaſtations of war are compared by other: poets 
to thoſe of fire; and the mahometan law might be 
called firey at leaſt, as well as the moſaical. 
Theſe doors bring two other quotations from the 
Pſalms. The firſt is in our tranſlation, out of 
Zion, the perfection of beauty, God has ſhined “. 
In the ſyriac they ſay, it is God hath made a 
crown of glory to ſhine out of Zion, and they add, 
that the words, rendered crown of glory, are in 
the original Hilan Mahmudan, by which the pat- 
ſage would be made to ſignify, God has ſent the 
domination of Manor with ſplendor out of 
Zion. The ſecond is taken from the Pſalm, which 
is called the Pſalm of SoLomon r, and which de- 
ſcribes in the future tenſe all the glories of his 
reign. This our divines agree to be ſo, but hav- 
ing aſſumed, no one knows why, that S01.0M0v 
was a type of the Meſſiah, they aſſert, that the 
prophecy looks forward to the ſpiritual reign of 
Cur1sT, and that, ſometimes one and ſometimes 
the other is meaned with a ſtrange confuſion of 
images. The mahometan doctors fix the ſenſe of 
it by aſſerting, againſt Jews and chriſtians both, 
that the arabic verſion employs the proper and 
-tſual word Medina, where it is ſaid, that they of 
the city ſhall floriſh like graſs of the earth : after 


which they aſk, with an air of triumph, what other 


prophet, efides ManyoMET, ever came out of 
Medina, or even of Arabia ? They go further, and 
they aſſume, that Cunfs r himſelf foretold the 
coming of Mæanhourr, when he ſaid, that, if he 
did not go, the Paraclet would not come; * 

that 
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that when he did go, he would ſend him x. They 


pretend, that this paſſage was {till more honorable 
for their prophet, that CurisT ſpoke of himſelf in 
it as of the precurſor of Manomer, and that it has 
been corrupted. But {till the prophecy, they ſay, 
is ſufficiently clear, ſince Paraclet is in arabic 
Ahmed, and ſince Ahmed or Mahammed are the 
ſame. 

ALL that has been ſaid concerning attempts to 
explain, and enforce revelation by reaſon, relates 
to internal proofs, as they ate called, of the divine 
original of the ſcriptures. CLARKE, whom 1 
follow, docs not think fit to inſiſt on any external 
proofs, on ſuch as might eſtabliſh beyond all rea- 
ſonable doubt the antiquity, the genuineneſs, and 
the authority of the books themſelves : and yet 
the leaſt grain of ſuch proof as this would out- 
weigh all the volumes of problematical and futile 
reaſoning, that has been ſo tediouſly employed to 
give ſome color to the other. He refers us indeed 
to the collection that we find in GroTtusd, of 


many particulars contained in ſacred, and confirm- 


ed by prophane hiſtory. But GroTivs and he 
ſhould have ſeen, that every one elſe would ſee 
the fallacy of this pretended proof. The concur- 
rent teſtimony of cotemporary, diſintereſted and 
unprejudiced authors is, no doubt, a principal 
foundation of the credibility of any hiſtory : and 
ſuch a teſtimony theſe men would have it thought 
that they produce, when they quote, with much 
pomp, Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldean, Indian, 
and Greek traditions and hiſtories. But none of 
ineſe were of ſuch authority; or if the moſt anci- 
ent of them, ſuch as SancHontaTHON for inſtance, 
and even others more modern like Berosus, or 


Vor. V. X ABYDENUS, 
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ABYDENUS, or ERAToOSCHENES, or MANETHhy, 
were diſintereſted and unprejudiced in thei; 
hiſtory and chronology ; yet is it certain that they, 
by whom alone theſe teſtimonies are conveyed ty 
us, were fo little of that character, Josnenus and 
EuszB81us for inſtance, that their deſign in writing, 
however they blundered ſometimes in the execy- 
tion of it, was to make prophane chronology and 
hiſtory appear conformable to thoſe of the Bib! 
at any rate. That they did fo, every ſcholar 
knows in ſome inſtances, which makes their au- 
thority juſtly precarious in every inftance of thi; 
kind. But I am willing to ſuppoſe, that thei 
impure channels are pure, and that they have con- 
veyed theſe anecdotes down to us juſt as they itood 
in the antient books, from winch they are ſaid to 
be taken. What will this conceſſion prove? l 
will prove, that there were various traditions, in: 
molt remote antiquity, concerning, the creation, 
the flood, and the deſtruction of Sodom, about 
APRAHAM and other patriarchs, about Davip and 
other kings of the Jews. It will ſhew, that the 
Phocnicians, the Egyptians, the Iſraelites, and pre- 
bably every one of the eaſtern nations, had thu 
{y{iems of traditions, whereof that of the Od 
Teſtament alone is come down to us entice. Tie 
ſame names, and many circumſtances of the ſame 
events mult of courſe have been mentioned in all 
Eut ſuch a conformity proves nothing. As they 
agreed in ſome, they might differ in other part! 
culars : and the Whole tenor of thoſe, that arc lol, 
might be repugnant. to one another, and to that dt 
the Jews. ABRAHam was a name ſamous in all 
of them. Isaac was known to the Arabtians 2 
well as I8MAE1,, and IsMAEL to the Jews as vel 
as Isaac; but they tell very different tto:1's 
ahout the legitimacy, and rank, and f:vor * 
God of the two brothers, as well as abont 9 
| del 
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deſcent from them. In one of theſe, we find a 
genealogy down to CyrisTr. In the other the 
Mahometans find a genealogy of all thoſe who 
were born with the ſigns of a prophet down to 
ManomeT. I could ſet the fallacy of this fort 
of proof, in general and in particular, as it is ap- 
plied both to the Old Teſtament and to the New, 
in a ſtronger light; if I did not haſten back from 
this digrethon to that which is more immediately 
my ſubject, in order to ſhew you a further abuſe 
of this manner of reaſoning, on which the abſurd 
pile of artificial theology has been erected, and is 
ſupported. The abuſe, I mean, is that whereby 
divines admit the firſt, the moſt plauſible and the 
ſtrongeſt objection that atheiſm ever made to the 
exiſtence of God; form a ſort of partial alliance 
with. the profeſſors of it, and aſſiſt them in un- 
dermining the fundamental article of all reli- 
gion, which they hope vainly to maintain after- 
wards by the help of a few hypothetical props. 
This abuſe does not ariſe folely from the pre- 
ſumption which has been ſpoken of, the pre- 
ſumption of thofe who think, that the chriſtian 
revelation wants to lean on human reaſon, and 
to be explained and enforced by it; but from a 
falſe reaſoning, in which philoſophers have 
indulged their pride, and their curioſity, ever 
ſince there was ſuch a thing as philoſophy in 
the world. Let us deſcend into a particular con- 
ſideration of this matter, and ſpeak of it a little 
at large. 
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XL. 


A FT ER pleading the cauſe of natural and 

revealed religion, I am now to plead that of 

God himſelf, if I may uſe the expreſſion of SEN, 

in his treatiſe De Providentia, againſt divines and 
atheiſts in confederacy. 

Tur chain of reaſoning by which we arrive, 
from a knowledge of the Phacnomena, at a know- 
ledge of the author of nature, of a firſt intelligent 
cauſe of all things, ſelf-exiſtent and the fountain 
of all exiſtence, al-perfea, and the inimitable 
original of all perfections, has never been, and can 
never be broken. How ſhould reaſon diſſolve a 
demonſtration reaſon has made, by leading us 
from things perceived by ſenſe and by intuition to 
that exiſtence which cannot be fo perceived“? 
The atheilt cannot be ſaid properly to argue 
againſt the molt evident, and in my apprehenſion, 
the moſt comfortable truth, which human reaſon 
demcnſtrates. All he can do is to cavll at i:: 
and thus far the aſlociation, between him and 
the theilt, has been carried too generally in all 
ages. 

IGN OR AN CH that was real, and knowledge that 
was fantaſtic, ſuperſtition and philoſophy com- 
bined to create gods, whoſe exiſtence could not 
be demonſtrated. But theſe gods, theſe hy- 
pothetical deities, did not interfere with the 

one 
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one Supreme Being, even in the minds of thoſe 
who worthipped them. „ 2 rebus phyſicis 
* tracta ratio ad commentitios et fictos deos.” 
Theſe were the moiſt antient, and like the ſun, . 
the firſt and principal objects of adoration. 
They were the dit majorum gentium. But 
they were viſible and generated gods, as they are 
called by PLaTo: and however confuſedly this 
appellation was employed in common uſe, the 
o, were always diſtinguiſhed from ? ew; and 28 
Gn, The TimMatus diſtinguiſhes them ſuffici- 


ently; and Procivs, in his comment upon it, 


where he mentions the doubts and diſputes that 
aroſe about the many, affirms that the belicf of 
one God was uniform. Even they who believed 
ſome, of the many, eternal, believed them ſo by 
an eternal creation or proceſſion from the one, 
and if equal in time, yet not ſo in the order of 
nature and cauſality, nor ſelf-exiſtent. Cxisus 
was a ſtrenuous polytheiſt, and yet when he 
pleaded for the worſhip of daemons, he aſſerted, 
that the one true God is never to be neglected, 
* ncither by day nor night, neither 1n public nor 
„private, neither in words nor actions; but that 
* our minds ought to be directed conſtantly to 
* him.” In ſhort, when the pagan theiſts were 
called upon to explain themſelves, they made a 
profeſſion of their faith eaſily reconciled to true 
theiſm: and the fathers of the church, who re- 
jected, like Eusknius, theſe proſeſſions as thoſe 
men who only denied what they were ſhamed 
om owning by chriſtianity, had a very ill grace; 
unce they themſelves were every day employed 
to explain and alter old duCtrines by new, and 
were nurſing up a ſort of poly theiſm, which be- 
came little different from that of the pagans, and 
which needs, at this hour, as much indulgence to 
make jt paſs for any thing elſe. x 
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Tur there were ſome men, who knew not 
God in all ages, may be true; but the ſcandalous 
taſk of combating his exiſtence, under the maſſ: 
of theiſm, was reſerved for metaphyſicians and 
theologians. It was undertaken probably as 
ſoon as philoſophers, who profeſſed ſuch ſciences, 
aroſe. It was undertaken certainly in an un- 
known antiquity ; for as early as the molt antient, 
and eſpecially the moſt learned nations appear to 
us, we ſee ſuch doctrines and inſtitutions eſta- 
bliſhed as owe plainly their original to objections 
raiſed againſt the proceedings of divine provi- 
dence. What were the Ostkis and T'vpno of 
the Acgyptians, the OROMAZ ES and ARIMANIUS 
of the magi, the good and bad planets of the 
Chaldaeans, the Zeus and Hades of the Greeks, 
the Monas and Dyas of PyYTHacoR as, the con- 
cord and diſcord or two principles of other phi- 
loſophers; what were all theſe but fo many in— 
ventions, piouſly deſigned to account ſor the mix- 
ture of good and evil, that there is in the world? 
To account for the ſuppoſed unjuſt diſtribution 
of them, other expedients had been found. Be- 
{tides a metempſychoſis or tranimigration of ſouls, 
from the body of men into thoſe of birds, bealte, 
fiſhes, and after a revolution of many ages into 
the bodies of men again, the Aegyptians held 
an heaven and an hell, into one of which the good 
were to be received and to live with the gods, 
whilſt the wicked were tormented in the other. 
PyTHaAGoRas and Pi.ato had learned this doc- 
trine from them *, But the former thought to 
give it more welght by pre tending to have gone 
i perſon to the infernal ſhades: and the latter 
quoted, for the ſame purpoſe, Heres of Pampnt- 
i.1a, Who had been ſent from taence to relate what 
he had ſeen and heard there. It is worth white 
to mention the particulars related by him, in order 
55 9 | 10 
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to ſhew how much the antient theiſts were per- 
ſuaded, that nothing leſs than the exiſtence of all 
mankind in a future ſtate, and a more exact diſ- 
tribution of rewards and puniſhments, could excuſe 
the aſſumed irregular and unjuit proceedings of 


providence in this life, on which atheilts founded 


an obj2ction that the others admitted too eaſily. 
AEtACUs then, and Minos and RuyapamanTthus 
ſat in judgement in the field of truth,“ in campo 
« yeritatis.” All the fouls of the dead were 
brought before this tribunal. There they were 
tried, and tie ſeparation of the righteous from the 
wicked was made. The ſormer were placed on 
the right hand, the latter on the left : the former 
went upwards to hve with the gods in heaven, 
the latter downwards to live with the futics in hell. 
Of theſe, however, a diſtinction was made. Such 
fouls as were judged curable, and required only 
a little more purification, the animae ſanabiles, 
were delivered from hell after a year of ſuffering; 
and ſor this purpoſe a review of ſouls was made 
annually. Let me obſerve, by the way, that the 
doctrine of purgatory 1s plainly proved by this 
doctrine, according to CLARKE'S way of proving, 

and better than by a paſiage in one of the books 
of the Macchabees, to be agreeable to ſound rea- 
ſon and the unprejudiced light of nature, in gene- 
ral: and that the particular circumſtance of an 
annual review of fouls favors extremely a fact 
which the Franciſcan monks aſſerted, and the 
council of Baſle cenſured, the annual de ſcent of 


their founder into purgatory ; from whence he 


delivered, by a ſpecial privilege, and carried witl 
him to heavens, the fouls of all thoſe of his own 


order ®, What uſe may be made of theſe obſer- 
vations, 


* Peatus Pranciſcus ex divino privilegio quotannis ad pur- 
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vations, I leave it to you to determine. But T 
think, you will agree with me on the whole, that 
the cavils raiſed, on account of phyſical and mo- 
ral evil, are as old as metaphyſics and theology. 
| Tunv who arrived by proofs, a poſteriori, at a 
demonſtration of God's exiſtence, might think, 
very ratjonally, that whatever diſcoveries they 
made further concerning his nature, his attributes 
and his will, muſt be made by the ſame means, 
and that what could not be ſo diſcovered, could 
not be diſcovered at all. Thus men of commoa 
ſenſe might think, and by proceeding in this me- 
thod, they might be ſure of acquiring as much 
knowledge as they wanted, and be ſafe againſt 
falling into error; ſince to proceed in this method 
1s to follow natural revelation, and inſtead of em- 
ploying our reaſon about the ſuggeſtions of ima- 
g1nation, to employ her about "thoſe of nature, 
which are the ſuggeſtions of God himſelf. But 
we may be aſſured, that there were, in thoſe days, 
as there are in ours, men of uncommon ſenſe, 
who ſetting themſelves far above the vulgar pro- 
ceeded on a very vulgar principle, and made 
themſelves the meaſure of all B-ing, of the Supreme 
Being among the reſt. When modern divines 
tell us, that we are made after the image of God, 
they mean it with a regard to our intellectual ſyſ- 
tem, and they proceed in the very ſame manner 
with thoſe antient divines who made God after 
their own image. To fay the firſt is more de- 
cent, but the laſt is always done; for there can 
be no application from God, whom we do not 
know, to man. The application mult be made, 
and it always is lo, from man, whom we do know, 
to God. 

Wren we contemplate the warks of God ©. 
2 cum ſuſpicimus magni coeleſtia mundi tem- 

pla ſuper ſtelliſque micantibus æthera fxum, 
Het venit in mentem lunæ ſoliſque viarum“; 
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they give us very clear and determined ideas 
of wiſdom and power, which we call infinite, be- 
cauſe they paſs, in the exerciſe of them, all the 
bounds of our conceptions. Thus far the rea- 
ſoner à poſteriori went formerly, and goes now; 
becauſe the phaenomena conduct him thus far, 
and give him theſe ideas with an invariable uni- 
formity. But the reaſoners a priori have been 
never thus confined. As ſoon as they had proved 
to themſelves the exiſtenc2 of a firſt intelligent 
cauſe of all things, which can be proved by the 
other method alone, they abandoned it, and hav- 
ing aſſumed that divine and human intelligence 
are the ſame, in kind at leaſt, they proceeded in 
all their reaſonings about the nature, moral attri- 
butes, and will of God, not only without regard 
to the phenomena, but often in direct contradic- 
tion to them. In ſhort, no true theiſt ever aſſerted, 
with greater aſſurance, this undeniable truth, that 
every thing which God has done is for that very 
reaſon right, than theſe falſe theiſts have aſſerted 
the repugnancy of many things, in the conſtitu- 
tion and government of the world, to the moral 
attributes, and even to the wiſdom of God. God 
is, in their notion of him, nothing more than an 
infinite man. He knows as we know, is wiſe as 
we are wiſe, and moral as we are moral: but his 
knowledge, his wiſdom, and his morality are in 
their nature infinite, tho they are not exerciſed 
alike in the production of all the phaenomena, 
nor with a conſtant harmony, nor conſiſtency. 
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AL 


T O man has been more dogmatical an this 
1 V head than CLARKE. He is much ſcanda- 
ltized at thoſe theiſts, among others, who bein 
ſo abſurd as to imagine that goodneſs and juſtice 
are not the ſame in God, which they are in our 
ideas, but ſomething tranſcendent, think it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould argue with any certainty about 
them. This opinion, he ſays, does not ſtand on 
any conſiſtent principles, and mult finally recur 
to abſolute athziſm. Now I own very freely, 
that the opinion is mine, and that it is one of thoſe 
which I think it impious to alter, © qu deferi 4 
* me, dum quidem ſpirare potero, nefas judico.” 
Far from apprehending, that I ſhall be reduced 
to atheiſm by holding 1t, the doctor ſeems to me 
in ſome danger of being reduced to manifeſt ab- 
ſurdity by holding the contrary opinion. 

After repeating, over and over, of all the mo- 
ral attributes, that they are the ſame in God as 
they are in our ideas, and that he who denies them 
to be ſo may as well deny the divine phyſical 
attributes, the doctor inſiſts only on two of the 
former, on thoſe of juſtice and goodneſs. He was 
much in the right to contract the generality of 
his aſſertion. The abſurdity of aſcribing tempe- 
rance for inſtance, or fortitude to God would have 
been too groſs, and too.viſible even to eyes that 
Prejudice had blinded the moſt. But that of 
aſcribing juſtice and goodneſs to him, according 
to our notions of them, might be better covered, 


and was enough for his purpoſe, tho not leſs really 
abſurd. 


If 
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If juſtice and goodneſs be not the ſame in God 
as in our ideas *, then we mean nothing when we 
ſay, that God is neceſſarily juſt and good, and, 
for the ſame reaſon, it may as well be ſaid, that 
we know not what we mean, when we afiirm, 
that he is an intelligent and wiſe Being. Theſe 
are the doctor's own words, and ſurely they ſhe, 
that great men, in common eſtimation, are ſome- 
times great triflers. When they, who are of his 
opinion, affirm, that God is neceſſarily juſt and 
good, according to their preciſe notions of quſtice 
and goodneſs, they know, indeed, what they mean, 
and they mcan very preſumptuouſly. When 
they, who are not of his opinion, fay, that God 
is jult and good, they too have a meaning which 
is not leſs reaſonable for being more modaſt. 
They aſcribe all conceivable perfections to God, 
moral and phy ſical, which can belong to a divine 
nature and to a Supreme Being; but they do not 
preſume to limit them to their conceptions, which 
is their crime with doctor CLARKE, Every thing 
ſhews the wiſdom and power of God, conforma- 
bly to our ideas of wiitdom and power in the phy- 
ſical world and in the moral. But every thing 
dos not ſhew, in like manner, the jullice and 
goodneſs of God, conformabiy to our ideas of 
theſe attributes in either, The phyſical attributes 
are in their nature more glaring, and leſs cqut- 
vocal. The divine and the atheiſt, therefore, 
deny that to be juit br good, which is not one or 
the other according to their ideas. The theift 
acknowledges whatever God has done to be juſt 
and good in itſelf, tho it does not appear ſuch in 
every inſtance, conſormably to his ideas of jultice 
and goodneſs. He imputes the difference to the 
defect of his ideas, and not to any deſect of the 
divine attributes. Where he ſees them, he owns 
them explicitly: where he does not ſee them, he 

OY pronounces 
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pronounces nothing about them. He is as far 
from denying them, as he is from denying the 

wiſdom and power. of God. In every cafe he 
knows what he means, and his meaning is in every 
caſe rational, pious, and modeſt. 

WiLL the divine ſay, that he does not deny 
the juſtice and goodneſs of God, becauſe he proves 
them, in general, a priori; and that when he 
denies them in particular inſtances, he only denys 
the complete exerciſe of them in this world, be- 
cauſe that is reſerved for another? When he 
proves then the juſtice and goodneſs of God, he 
proves them as he could not prove even his in- 
telligence, that is à priori: and when he denys 
them, his denial is abſolute; unleſs an hypotheſis, 
which may be denied on much better grounds, 
for we ſpeak here of reaſon, not of revelation, 
be true. But what is this proof à priori? Does 
it prove that juſtice and goodnets, tho they are 
ſo connected with the phyſical attributes, that 
when we aſcribe one we are obliged, by neceſlary 
conſequence, to aſcribe the other to the Supreme 
Being, are yet ſo diſtinct that they may be ſepa- 
rated in the exerciſe of them, and. that either of 
them may act as independently of his wiſdom, 
as of one another? If this be ſaid, they who ſay 
it may aſſume, in conſequence, that the Supreme 
Being is ſometimes partial, inſtead of being 
always juſt, and ſometimes evil, inſtead of being 
always good ; which hypotheſis might have ſaved 
the antients the trouble of inventing that of the 
two principles, and ſets the reaſoning of ſuch a 
divine, as CLARKE, on principles as little conſiſt— 
ent as that of an atheiſt. Does the argument a 
priori prove that the juſtice, and goodneſs, and 
wiſdom, and power of God are ſo intimately con- 
nected, and are ſo much the ſame by nature, 
that they cannot be ſeparated in the exerciſe of 
them ? In this caſe, his natural attributes ay 
the 
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the moral. The will of God 1s not determined, 
ſometimes by one moral attribute, and ſometimes 
by another, like that of a man, but by a concur- 
rence of them all with his wiſdom in every act 
of it. God is then infinitely wife : he does always 
that which is fitteſt to be done. That, which 1s 
fitteſt to be done, is always juſt and good, and 
the diſpute is over. 

No, ſays the divine. However you diſtinguiſh, 
or however you blend the divine attributes, there 
is a rule, according to which the exerciie of theſe 
attributes 1s determined, and mult be characte- 
riſed. This rule is the reaſon of things, reſulting 
from their eternal relations, which are ſuch as they 
appear to be to the underſtandings of all intelli- 
gent beings. God appeals to this rule; we have 


a right to judge him by it: and therefore, when 


he appears neither juſt nor good à poſteriori, tho 
we know him to be ſo à priori, we muſt have 
recourſe to ſome hypothelis or other, in order to 
reconcile the exerciſe of his attributes to this rule. 
* Quo teneam protea nodo?” Jt is hard 
to follow men, om ſuppoſition to ſuppoſi- 
tion, through all the mazes of metaphy ſical theo- 
logy. There is no end of it neither: and if! 
ſhewed CLARKE, that the underſtandings of a]l 
mankind, his own among the reſt, are extremely 
apt to underſtand things to be what they are not, 
that they are imperfect and depraved *, and that 


his rule of judging God by man is, therefore, to 


the laſt degree impertinent, on this account, as 
well as on many others; if all this was ſhewn, I 
fay, it would not ſerve to filence men, who feek 
nothing more than to maintain the honor. of the 
gown by having the laſt word in every diſpute. 
We ſhall do better, therefore, to go as far back 
as we can to the origin of this diſpute, where we 
ſhall find, if I miſtake not, that as it is carried on, 

WE {0 
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fo it was founded on a previous queſtion or two, 
miſerably begged on one fide, and as fooliſhly 
granted on the other. 

Tur argument, by which Eptcurus endea- 
voured to prove that there could be no God, ſince 
there was ſuch a thing as evi] in the world, is 
ſtated more ſtrongly than it is refuted by Lac- 
TANTIUS, in his book De ua Dei. Av. GerLLivs 
quotes a pailage of Q. CL aup1us the annaliſt, where- 
in the gods are condemned for their iniquitous diſ- 
tribution of good and evil+: and PLuTaRcy 
introduces his dialogue, concerning the delay of 
divine juſtice in puniſhing the crime of men, by 
ſuppoſing that Ericurus, who was juit gone 
out of the company, had poured forth a Whole 
torrent of blaſpherny againſt the providence of 
God, tor this delay. In the third book of the 
Nature of the gods, all the powers of eloquence 
are called forth, in a ſprightiy declamation to ex- 
agerate phyſical and moral evil, and to conclude 
as directly, as an academician could conclude, 
from thtir exiſtence and from the aſſumed unjut 
diſpenſations of providence, that there is no God. 
Theſe inſtances, to which I refer you, are ſuffci- 
ent. They are antient themſelves, and they are 
the copies of others much more antient. But «s 
bold as the charge is, and as high as it was ſound- 
ed, the belief of God's exiſtence could not have 
been ſhaken by it in the minds of men, nor could 
they have been reduced, as they have been from the 
molt early ages, to defend a demonſtrated truth 
by evaſions, by ſophiſms, by hypotheſes, and by 
all the low expedients that are employed to pal 
liate error, if theiſts had not been ſeduced many 
ways into a confederacy with atheiſts. - 

HE 
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Tux caſe before us affords a fignal example, 

the molt fignal that it is pothble to imagine, of 
the danger we run, whenever we foar, in the va- 
gue of abſtract reaſoning, too far from the phae- 
nomena of our ſyſtem. To be real, our know- 
edge muſt riſe in it. To be uſeful, it muſt be 
applicable to it. But philoſophers appear often, 

like comets, that riſe out of our ſyſtem, jult 
croſs it, and go out of it again. The general 
obſervation has been inculcated throughout all ! 
have written, and it has been juit now applied, 

particularly to the proceeding of thoſe rex ſoners 
a priori, who either became atheiſts themiſelves, 
or who ſupported the cavils of thoſe who were 
ſuch, till thefe cavils became arguments ſounded 
on theiftical principles, and thereſore difficult, I 
might ſay impoſlible, for thoſe who had eſtabliſh- 
ed theſe principles, to anſwer. A ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, the firſt cauſe of ll things, infinitely 
powerful, and infinitely wiſe, is the God of. natu- 
ral theology : and we may advance, without any 
fear of being diſproved, that as the whole ſyſtera 
of the univerſe bears teſtimony to this great truth, 
ſo the whole ſyſtem of natural religion reſts on 
it, and requires no broader foundation. Theſe 
50 items are God's ſyſtems. That of our know- 

ledge is given and Rmited, that of our duty 1s 
preleribed and revealed by him. Both are ade- 
quate to one another; both are commenſurate : 
we have no knowledge beyond our duty, nor 
any duty beyond our knowledge. 

What now has artificial theology pretended to 
add to that knowledge of the deity, vwiich natu- 
ral theology communicates? It pretends to con- 
nect, by very problematical reaſonings a priori, 
moral attributes, ſuch as we conceive them, and 
ſuch as they are relatively to us, with the phyſi- 
cal attributes of God; tho there be no ſufficient 
loundation for this proceeding i in the phaenomena 
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of nature : nay, tho the phaenomena are, as it has 
been ſaid already, in ſeveral caſes repugnant. 
God is juſt, and good, and righteous, and holy, 
as well as powerful and wiſe. Man is made in 
the image of God: he is little lower than the 
angels, or infertor gods in the platonic ſcheme. 
Nay, he is ſuperior to them: there is no interme- 
diate being between God and man in the ſtoical 
ſcheme. ©* Homini praeſtare quis poſſit nifi 
Deus?“ was the queſtion of CRYSIS: and 
_ Seneca aſſumes a friendſliip, a neceſſary relation, 
2 likeneſs between God -and good men. The 
good man is the diſciple of God; he emulates 
God; he is the true offspring of God k. 

S̃uch were the notions of antient thciſts, and 
on ſuch notions it was natural for them to aſſume, 
that this world was made for man; and that the 
Supreme Being could have no other motive to 
make ſo noble a creature, except that of commu— 
nicating happineſs to him. The atheiſts ſaw their 
advantage. They\ ſaw that artificial theology 
gave them the means of unravelling that thread, 
which natural theology had ſpun, and of playing 
the aſſumed, againſt the demonſtrated attributes. 
They might aſk, as they did, if God be good and 
holy, how comes it that there is any ſuch thing 
as evil in the world? If he be juſt and righte- 
ous, how comes it that the beſt men have often 
the greateſt ſhare of this evil? The pagan the- 
iſts were extremely puzzled how to anſwer theſe 
queſtions, ſo as to prevent the concluſion there 
is no God: and therefore they had recourſe gene- 
rally to the hypotheſis of two coexiſting princi- 
ples, and thought like PlLuTarcnÞF that it was 
beter to abridge the power of Jup1TER, than to 

impute 
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impute to him that he cauſed or ſuffered evil. 
When they had not this recourſe, they talked 
mere nonſenſe, figurative, ſublime, metaphyſical, 
but nonſenſe ſtill. The ſtoics, thoſe zealous aſ- 
ſertors of the Supreme God, and defenders of his 
providence, had all a tang of enthuſiaſm, or they 
all affected it. DemETRius was of the firſt ſort, 
no doubt: and ſo might SEN ECA be, who quotes 
him, and who took much pains to work himſelf, 
and his friend Lucirt1vs, up to the ſame temper 
of mind. At leaſt his treatiſe about providence 
is a thapſody of paradox and enthuſiaſm, ingeni- 
cus, affecting, and little to the purpoſe. I have 
quoted LacTaNnTius for the argument of Epicu- 
us“. I might quote him for ſuch an anſwer to 
it as deſerves to have it's place among the unex- 
pected ſayings, the inopinata of the ſtoics, and no 
where elſe. God can, but he will not, according 
to this father, take away the evil that is in the 
world; becauſe if we did not know evil, we could 
not know good © . . . niſi prius malum agno- 
verimus nec bonum poterimus agnoſcere:“ and 
becauſe there is much more advantage and plea- 
ſure in the enjoyment of that wiſdom by which 
alone we know the latter than there is trouble and 
pain in the evil we ſuffer. © Plus boni ac jucun- 
* ditatis in ſapientia quam in malis moleſtiae.” 
Thus the father proves, that all things were made 
for the ſake of man, evil as well as good. Con- 
ſtat igitur omnia propter hominem propoſita tam 
mala quam etiam bona.” 

THaT man is the final cauſe of the whole 
creation, and that God could have no other motive 
to make him, except that of communicating hap- 
pineſs to him, are propoſitions aſſumed by all 
the antient and modern theiſts, thoſe of paganiſm 
and thoſe of chriſtianity. Love was the firſt or 
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chief of the gods. Love was the firſt principle of 
things. - Love of his creatures in idea determined 
God to draw them forth into exiſtence. That 
God loves us even to fondneſs, © uſque in deli- 
cias amamur, f“ would ſuch a writer, as SExrc a, 
ſay. That God loves us heartily is the language 
of ſuch a writer as CLARKE. Such affumptions as 
have been mentioned, founded on ſuch notions as 
theſe, were inculated in all ages by attificial theo- 
logy, and could not fail to be fo with ſucceſs ; be- 
cauſe they flattered human nature, who is beſides 
her own flatterer and ſeducer. Blanda adula- 
trix et quaſi lena ſui.” The productions of inf 
nite power were confined long to the ſy ſtem of 
one planet alone, and the exerciſe of infinite wil- 
dom to the affairs of one animal chiefly, V hen 
further diſcoveries opened by degrees a more 
noble view of the univerſe, and experience and 
reflection obliged men to think, on many occa 
fions, a little more modeſtly of their own impor— 
tance, if phyſics mortified them, metaphy fics raiſed 
their ſpirits again. Fantaſtic knowledge became 
as indulgent to ſelf-love, and to the pride of the 
human heart, as real ignorance had ever been: 
and altho ſome of the puerilities and ſuperſtitions, 
which had prevailed in the nonage of philotopay, 
were laid aſide, yet ſome of theſe, and other opini- 
ons as extravagant and as inconſiſtent as theſe, 
were taught in the ſchools of theology. They 
who came theiſts, and they who came atheiſts out 
of theſe ſchools, triumphed equally : the former 
in theſe doctrines, that raiſed very nearly the 
human up to the divine nature; the latter in thole 
that debaſed the divine moral character of God as 
low as human ideas of moral perfections. Theo- 
Jogy furniſhed arms on both fides. The theiſt 
confirmed men in the belief of a Supreme aſs 
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and ſet their paſſions on his ſide, when he repre- 
ſented the predilection of this Being for them who 
were alone, or in common with the generated gods, 
the final cauſe of the whole creation, and who were 
made to exilt, that there might be rational and 
proper objects of God's munificence in the world. 
The atheiſt proceeded, on the ſame theiſtical prin- 
ciples, to ſhake this belief of a Supreme Being. 
That they mutt be true, if there was ſuch a Being, 
he aſſerted as loudly as the divine. But he worked 
himſelf up to doubt, and he ſet, in his turn, the 
paſſions of men on his ſide, by declaiming pathe - 
tically againſt the phyſical and moral evil, that 
abounds in the world; by cenſuring the diſpen- 
ſations of providence in it, and by ſhewing that 
many of the phaenomena are not reconcileable to 


our ideas of holineſs, of goodneſs, of juſtice, and 


at the ſame time of wiſdom and power. He came 
at laſt to deny, that there was any God; be- 
cauſe he could not diſcover ſuch a metaphyſical 
and moral god as artificial theology had ima- 
pin<d. | 

Tur arguments of the atheiſt were ſo ſtrong ad 
hominem, for they are ſuch in no other manner, 
that the theiſt found himſelf obliged to ſeek the 
uſual refuge of philoſophers, who affect to dog- 
matize beyond their knowledge, and even beyond 
all their real, their clear and well determined ideas, 
the refuge I mean of hypotheſes, by which they 
endeavor to evade what they cannot anſwer. That 
of two principles was the refuge of pagans from 
time immemorial, and of a famous ſect of here- 
tics in the chriſtian church. That of the fall of 
man, and of the continued malice of the firſt 
tempter, the old ſerpent, who cauſed it, was the 
refuge of orthodox chriſtians. By theſe they 
hoped to account for the introduction of phyſical 
and moral evil, conſiſtently with the propoſitions 
aſſumed, © that the world was made for man, and 
"2. | Y 2 man 
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man to be happy in it.” By the hypotheſis of 
a ſuture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, both 
pagans and chriſtians hoped to reconcile the diſ- 
penſations of providence in this liſe, to the moral 
attributes of God, and to the rule of his conduct, 
which they aſſumed likewiſe to be the lame in 
him, as they are in human ideas. 

Tur hy potheſis of two principles, ſelf-exiſting, 
infinite, oppoſite, is full of abſurdities. But 
abſtract it from theſe, and conſider it only as it 
accounts ſor the introduction of evil, and it will 
appear much more plauſible, tho it be not more 
reaſonable, than that of the fall of Apam, and the 
malice of the devil. The firſt ſaves, or ſcems to 
fave, all the attributes of the good God. They 
all exiſt in him, as the theiſt conceives them. 
They are all exerted by him, as the theiſt aſſumes, 
But he is oppoſed by a coequal bad principle: 
and that mixture of good and evil, which appears 
in the ſrame and government of the world, ariſcs 
ſrom the perpetual ſtruggle of theſe rival powers. 
The laſt is full of abſurdities likewiſe ; but ab- 
ſtract it from theſe, and ſtill you will find, that it 
ſaves the divine attributes in no reſpect. It anſwers 
no purpoſe in oppoſition to atheiſm, and it could 
be ſo applied in good earneſt, whatever other pur- 
poſe it has been made to anſwer, by no, theiſts who 
underſtood their own hypotheſis, and the objecti- 
ons of thcir adverſaries. The goodneſs, and even 
the wiſdom of God lye juſt as much expoſed ſor 
ſuffering an inſerior being, his creature and a crea- 
ture in actual rebellion, to baſſle the deligns it is 
aſſumed that he had, as they would lye, if thele 


deſigns were acknowledged to have been imper- 


fectly executed by him. The ſeverity with which 
he puniſhed our firſt parents, for a fault, which he 
foreknew, that they would commit when he abarn- 
doned their freewill to the temptation of commit- 
ting it, for there would be too much horror in 
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ſuppoſing them predeſtinated to commit the fault, 
this ſeverity, I ſay, and much more that which has 
been exerciſed on the whole race of mankind, who 
ſhare the puniſhment, tho they had no ſhare 1n the 
crime, cannot be reconciled to our ideas of juſtice. 
The introduction of phyſical and moral evil, there- 
fore, could not be imputed more really to the 
Supreme Being independently of this hy potheſis, 
than he is made the author of them by it, with the 
aggravating circumſtance of puniſhing the inno- 
cent for what he permitted, in one ſenſe of the 
word, the guilty to do. 


XLIL 


HE diſpenſations of providence, in the di- 
ſtribution of good and evil, ſtand in no 
need of any hypotheſis to juſtify them: and if 
they did, that of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments would be inſufficient. Theſe two 
propoſitions may be made, I think, very evident: 
and I ſhall endeavour to make them ſo, before I 
quit the ſubject. Reaſon will neither deny, nor 
affirm, that there is to be a future ſtate : and the 
doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in it has ſo 
great a tendency to enforce civil laws, and to re- 
{train the vices of men, that reaſon, who cannot 
d eide for it on principles of natural theology, will 
not decide againſt it, on principles of good policy. 
Let this doctrine reſt on the authority of revela- 
tion. A theiit, who does not believe the revela- 
tion, can have no objection to the doctrine in 
general. But even a theiſt, who does believe the 
revelation, may refuſe to admit the doctrine on 
pringiples on which it is eſtabliſhed by divines, 
and 
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and may diſapprove the uſe they make cf it in 
ſeveral reſpects. 

Tur hypotheſes, that have been crayoned out, 
are the chief pillars of artificial theology. Some 
of them were aſſumed in compliance with the 
overweening notions of their own worth and im- 
portance, which men are prone to entertain, and 
by which they raiſe themſelves up to the imagi- 
nary heights that have been mentioned : tho the 
diſtance between our friend Gav's Fl, in his 
fables, and the infinite ſelf-exiſtent Being, is not 
a whit greater than that between this Being and 
SocRATES or St. Paul, the two apoſtles of the 
gentiles. Other hypotheſes were invented to 
maintain theſe; and by tagging one hypotheſis to 
another, men deviated at laſt fo far from natural 
theology, and raiſed fo much confuſion in their 
notions about it, that they had no means left of 
returning to the firſt principle of this theology, 
nor of dlearing to common apprehenſton a little of 
this confuſion, but thoſe of another hypotheſis. 
Strange effect of theological ſkill! It makes a 
demonſtrated truth depend on a precarious ſup- 
poſition: If there is not a future ſtate, God is 
neither good nor juſt, according to our ideas of 
goodneſs and juſtice in his diſpenſations. If he is 
not good and juſt, according to our ideas of theſe 
moral attributes, neither can the phyſical attri- 
butes, ſuch as infinite wiſdom and power, belong 
to him: and a being, who has none of theſe, is not 
God. But there is a future ſtate. Thus divines 
have dared to argue; and I am juſtified in ſaying, 
that they betray the cauſe of God to the athci!, 
when they joyn with him in ſo many points, that 
nothing remains to be oppoſed to him, in defence 
of God's extttence, but the problematical and 
futile reaſonings they anploy e to prove a future 
late. 3 
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Wr are apt to carry the judgments we make 
into extremes, and the characters we give into 
panegyrics or ſatyrs. The examples of this kind 
are without number, but none are ſo remarkable 
as thoſe which we find in writers ancient and mo- 
dern, concerning the human nature. No crea- 
ture is ſo miſerable, in ſome deſcriptions, nor ſo 
neceſſitous as man. He comes into the world 
bemoaning his ſtate. He grows up, and paſſes 
through the human ſtate, expoſed to many wants 
and bodily infirmities, unknown to the brute crea- 
tion. You remember, no doubt, thoſe fine verſes 
in LUCRETIUS*: 


Tum porro puer, ut ſaevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet infans, indigus omni 
Vitali auxiho.-.-. '.-. 

Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aequum 


elt 
Cui tantum in viti reſtat tranſire malorum. 


At variæ creſcunt pecudes & . . 


No creature is to be compared with man in other 
deſcriptions, and in a contrary ſenſe. He was 
made of earth; but this earth was impregnated 
with celeſtial ſeeds, if you will take Ovib's 
word for it.” | 


. . - . Recens tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab 


alto 
Aethere, cognati retinebat ſemina coeli. 


He was made in the image of the gods, and his 
very form denoted his divine original. 


Os 
Lib. 5; + Metam. L. 1. 
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Os homini ſublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Juſſit &c. | 


Some of theſe writers degrade even the human 
mind, and that intelligence and reaſon wherein we 
triumph. PLaTo, who, in one mood, raiſes man 
up to the contemplation of the abſtract forms of 
all things, ſends him in another ſor inſtruction to 
the beaſts of the field: and the Hose rs in the Po- 
LITICus reckons their converſation among the 
means of improvement in philoſophy and the 
knowledge of nature which men enjoyed under 
the reign of SaTurRn. MonNTAGNE, another 
proſe- poet, deals with man as divines deal with 
God, and having drawn down human nature as 
low as he could, he raiſes that of ſome other ani- 
mals fo high, that he aſcribes a ſenſe of religion 
to elephants, and repreſents them deep in medi- 
tation and contemplation before the riſing ſun, and 
attentive at certain hours of the day to perform 
certain acts of devotion. He took this from 
PrLiny *, and he might have added, on the ſame 
authority, among other excellencies, that they 
underſtood the language of their country, loved 
glory and were great moraliſts, a commendation 
ſeldom due to men, “ quę etiam in homine rara.” 
But Corr a, in the third book of the nature of the 
ods, goes ſo far as to aſſert that human reaſon, 
Fir from being an advantage, is a diſadvantage to 
man, the worſt preſent that heaven could make 
him, and one of the plagues of human life. 
< Peſtifera multis, admodum paucis ſalutaris.“ 
The academician complains that it is bountifully 
and largely beſtowed, “ munifice et tam large 
* dari.” But the whole chorus of theiſtical phi- 
loſophers and of divines boaſt it to be the diſſin- 


guiſhing gift of God, to man, that which gives 


hig 
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him a preeminence and a right of command over 
his fellow creatures. Ovid + calls kim for this 
reaſon, ſanctius his animal; and the ſtoic, whom 
CorTa anſwered, had not only diſtinguiſhed him 


from other animals, but coupled him with the 


gods. The ſole beings who have reaſon are gods 
and men . . . © dit et homines quibus profectò 
“ nil eſt melins. In a word, metaphy ſicians 
ha ve refined and ſubtilized their diſcourſes on this 
favorite theme into a jargon which has no mean- 
ing at all, or a blaſphemous meaning: and they 
would ſtand juſtly expoſed to the ridicule of com- 
mon ſenſe, if common - ſenſe could reſolve to 
laugh at blaſphemy. There have been thoſe who 
taught that the human 1s a portion of the divine 
foul. Others & have been more modeit, and have 
allowed that the former is a created being, e crea- 

* tura quæ mens dicitur rationalis, but a being 
of ſo high an order that there is none ſuperior, 
except the Supreme Being, and that theſe two are 
more cloſely and intimately united than the human 
foul is to the body it informs. 

THERE is a middle point between theſe ex- 
tremes, where the truth lyes: and he who ſeeks it 
may find it. He will not find what the principle 
of divine or even of human intelligence is. But 
he will ſoon find that the diſtance between them, 
whatever they are, is ſo immenle as to admit in 
reality no degree of compariſon. He will find 
on the other hand many ſuch degrees between the 
human intelligence and that of various animals. 
He may be induced perhaps to think, that intel- 
lectual faculties and corporeal ſenſes, of the ſame 
and of different kinds, are communicated in ſome 


proportion or other to the whole race of animals; 


but he will be ſtill conſcious of his ſuperiority, as 


they themſelves are, molt apparently, ſuch of 
them 
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them at leaſt as know mankind ; not the ſagaci- 
ous elephant alone, who ſubmits to his ſervice, 
but the lion and the tyger, who make him occa- 
ſionally their prey, 

Max is then the principal inhabitant of this 
Planet, a being ſuperior to all the reſt. But will 
it follow from hence, that the ſyſtem wherein 
this planet rolls, or even this planet alone, was 
made for the fake of man? Will it follow that 
infinite wiſdom had no other end in making man, 
than that of making an happy creature? Surely 
not, The ſuppoſitions are arbitrary, and the 
CONtequences abſurd. There is no pretence to 
lay that we have any more right to complain of 
the evils which affect our ſtate, than our fellow 
creatures of the evils which affect theirs, or which 
are common to both. Many of them have plainly 
ſome foreſight of the future, and of phy ſical effects 
more than we have. But all of them feel the pre- 
ſent. Becauſe God has given us intellectual powers 
ſuperior to theirs, to them more inſtinct perhaps, 
to us more reaſon certainly, is he cruel and unjuſt, 
becauſe he has not given us 1nvulnerable and 
impeccable natures? By reaſon we learn to avoid, 
or to ſoften, or to remedy, many evils to'which 
we are expoſed. By reaſon we ought to learn to 
bear ſuch as can be neither avoided, nor ſoftened, 
nor cured. If we employ our reaſon only to ag- 
gravate theſe evils in our imaginations, and to 
complain more loudly, far from having a better 
right to do ſo, we are on this very account juſt ſo 
much the more impertinent and abſurd. 

Tur whole tribe of divines aſſert, that the good- 
neſs of God required, he ſhould make the world 
for the ſake of man, and man purpoſely to make 
an happy creature. Thoſe among them, vl 
riſe higher in metaphyſics, aſſert, that God can 
act for himſelf alone, and can create rational 
* beings for no reaſon but that of being 3 
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« and loved by them *.” Now I, who know 
juſt as much of this matter as all or any of theſe 
dogmatical perſons, deny, on my own authority, 
what they affirm, on theirs; and, whilſt they pre- 
tend arrogantly to demonſtrate, will preſume mo- 
deſtly and diffidently to gueſs. What they ſay, 
hangs ill together. I leave it to them to reconcile, 
among a multitude of other inconſiſtencies, and 
ſhall only obſerve, on the latter part, ſince we 
reaſon on human ideas, for we have no others 
whereon to reaſon, that they who advance it, en- 
tertain a very falſe notion of beneficence. An 
heathen moraliſt would have taught them better. 
No one confers a benefit, who has himſelf and his 
own intereſt and ſatisfaction alone in view, © ſi una 
„ dandi cauſa eſt ſe intueri ac commodum ſuum, 
„ illud non beneficium ſed Foenus eft.” From 
hence SENECA Þ concludes, that all the benefits 
we, receive from God, are truly benefits; ſince 
God can reap no advantage to himſelf in beſtow- 
ing them, and would, therefore, beſtow none, if 
utility to himſelf could be his motive. © Nam 
“ fit una beneficii dandi cauſa fit dantis utilitas, 
* nulla autem ex nobis utilitas Deo ſperanda cit, 
“ nulla dandi Deo benefictt cauſa cit.” 

But the former part of what is aſſerted on this 
occaſion by divines requires much more diſcourſe. 
They who aſſert, that man and the happineſs of 
man were the final cauſes of the creation, ſeem to 
have ideas no better determined of goodneſs, 
than the others of beneficence ; {or if there he not 
a certain proportion kept in the exerciſe of it, the 
ſeeming goodneſs of the heart is really the weakneſs 
of the mind. You ſee at once, what numberleſs 
inſtances might be produced to exemplify this 
truth. Let me aſk now the greateſt flatterers of 
human nature, what proportion there is betwezn 
N the 
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the excellencies of it, and the goodneſs of Gd, 
that ſhould determine h is infinite wiſdom to judge 
jt eſſential to his goodneſs, when he refolved to 
make man, to make a planet the more for th: 
habitation of this ideal creature? The habitation 
is kt for him, and he is fitted to live in it. He 
could not exiſt in any other. But will it follow, 
that the planet was made for him, not he ſor the 
planet? The als would be ſcorched in Venus 
or Mercury, and be frozen in Jupiter or Saturn. 
Will it follow, that this temperate planet was 
made for him, to bray and to cat thiſtles in it? 
Bur I hear the divine reply, that man is a 
rational being, far ſuperior to the brute creation, 
and alone more worthy than all of them, to be 
the final cauſe of the world he and they inhabit. 
That he alone has reaſon may be too much to 
grant, ſince ſeveral of the faculties, in the exer- 
ciſe of which it conſiſts, are exercifed by other 
animals, as every man, who is not CARTESIAN 
enough to believe more than Des CAR TES believ- 
ed himſelf, muſt allow, But whether the diffe- 
rence of that, which is called reaſon in man, and 
the intelligence of other animals, be in kind or 
in degree only, one way or other certain it is, 
that his ſupertority over them is very real and very 
great, according to all our 1dzas of order. It 
was this conſideration, and this partial compari— 
ſon of him with the creatures of his own ſy ſtem, 
that made the human paſs for the ficit of all re- 
tional natures, after the divine, among thofe who 
had no ſuſpicion of any others. Such were the 
narrow and confined ideas which it appears, by 
ſacred as well as prophane philoſophy, that all 
the antients entertained of the works of God. 
Modern diſcoveries in aſtronomy have preſented 
them to us in a more noble ſcene, We cannot 
doubt, that numberleſs worlds and ſyſtems ot 
worlds compoſe this amazing whole, thz a 
an 
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and as little I think, that the planets, which roll 
about our fun, or thoſe which roll about a mul- 
titude of others, are inhabited by living creatures 
fit to be the inhabitants of them. When we have 
this view before our eyes, can we be ſtupid or 
impertinent and vain enough to imagine, that 
we ſtand alone or foremoſt among rational created 
beirgs? We who mult. be confcicus, unleſs we 
are mad and have loſt the uſe of our reaton, of 
the imperfection of our reaſon? Shall we not 
be perſuaded rather, that as there is a gradation 
of ſenſe and intelligence here from animal beings 
imperceptible to us for their minuteneſs, without 
the help of microſcopes and even with them, 
up to man in whom tho this be their highett 
ſtage, ſenſe and intelligence flop ſhort and re- 
main very imperfect ; ſo there is a gradation from 
man, through various forms of ſenſe, intelligence 
and reaſon, up to beings who cannot be known 
by us, becauſe of their diſtance from us, and 
whoſe rank in the intellectual ſyſtem is even 
above our conceptions? This ſyſtem as well as 
the corporeal, that is the whole phyſical or natu- 
ral ſyſtem, for ſuch the two properly are, muſt 
have been alike preſent to the divine mind before 
he made them to exiſt. If we aſſume, therefor, 
that he made this world ſor the ſake of man, we 
muſt aſſume a ſortiori that he made every other 
world for the fake of the rational inhabitants he 
deſigned to place in it. 

Now it ſeems to me to ſollow from this hypo- 
theſis very abſurdly, that one of theſe ſyſtems was 
made in mere ſublerviency to the other: whereas 
it is certainly agreeable to the clearelt and moit 
diſtinct ideas we are able to frame, of the pro- 
ceedings of infinite wiſdom, to believe that each 
of them was made in ſome degree of ſubſerviency, 
and the animal ſyſtem perhaps in the grceatett, 
to the other, and that both of them were My on 
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ſome greater motive and for ſome greater purpoſe, 
whatever theſe were, than either. It might be ob- 
ſerved, as another abſurdity, that according to this 
hypotheſis the whole univerſe was made for ſome 
minute parts of it, and that the divine architect 
of nature proceeded in an unnatural method, 
making the whole relatively to theſe, inſtead of 
making theſe and all the other parts relatively to 
the whole. But I chuſe rather to paſs it over, 
and to obſerve that the hopotheſis I oppoſe is 
not only unreaſonable in ſpeculation, but evident- 
ly contradifted by the phaenomena. Nothing 
in truth can be fo prepoſterous as the conduct of 
the divine and atheiſt appears to be, whilſt they 
deplore the miſerable ſtate of mankind, and the 
evils that abound in a world which they aflume 
was made for the ſake of mankind. 

Born of them reaſon à priori from aſſumed 
moral attributes of the divinity. So they call 
their method of reaſoning; and ſuch it is in a 
falſe ſenſe. It cannot be ſuch in a true one; 
ſince their ideas of theſe attributes are very human 
ideas, applied arbitrarily to the divine nature, 
not ſounded in any knowledge of it that they 
have really. No matter. They have accuſtomed 
men to this abſurd inipoſition, and they proceed. 
Buth of them pretend to be led from propoſition 
to propoſition down to their different concluſions. 
Put the truth is, that they have their different con- 
cluſions from the firſt in view. The promiſes, 
wherein they concur fo amicably, are plainly con- 
tiaved to eftabliſh ſuch notions of the nioral attri- 
butes of God as ſhall appear repugnant to what 
we ſ:e and feel and know, when they are applied 
to the conſtitution of the world and to the ſtate 
of mankind in it : whereas it is from this conſti- 
tution and this ſtate alone, that we can acquire 
any ideas of the divine attributes, or a right to 
affirm any thing about them, When they 1 
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done this, a CoLLins concludes, that there is no 
God; and a CAR EKR, that there is a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments. 


Let us proceed in another method, argue from 


knowledge not from imagination, and advance 
nothing more than the former will juſtify. The 
former will juſtify enough to refute abundantly 


the two allies. 
XLIII. 


H E demonſtration of God's exiſtence is 
founded in knowledge, and purſued with 
intuitive certainty through every ſtep of it. This 
the divine will admit; and this the atheiſt is fo 
little able to deny, that he has recourſe to cavil, 
as it has been ſaid already, aud endeavours vainly 
to unravel the thread he cannot break. I aſſume, 
therefore, nothing more than what is proved, when 
I aſſert, that the Supreme Being is infinitely wife 
as well as powerſul : and if he be infinitely wile, 
I need not ſtand to prove, that he always knows 
and always does that which is fitteſt to be done. 
To chuſe the beſt end, and to proportion the 
means to it, is the very definition of viidom. 
Two things are then evident. One, that fince 
infinite witdom determined to call into exiſtence 
every being that does cxilt, and to conftitute that 
univerſal ſyſtem, which we call the ſyſtem of 
nature, it was right and fit that infinite power 
ſhould be exerciſed ſor this purpoſe. The other, 
that ſince infinite wiſdom not only eſtabliſhed the 
end but directed the means, the ſvilem of the 
univerſe muſt be neceſſarily the beſt of all poſſible 
ſyſtems, which it could not be, nor even a con- 
ſiſtent ſcheme, unleſs the whole was the ina! cauſe 
of every part, and no one nor more parts: he final 
, cauſes 
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cauſes of, the whole. The univerſe is an immenſe 
aggregate of ſyſtems. Every one of theſe, if we 
may judge by our own, contains ſeveral; and 
every one of theſe again, if we may judge by Our 
own, is made up of a multitude of different modes 
of being animated and inanimated, thinking and 
unthinking, rational and irrational, different natures 
deſigned for different purpoſes, but all concurring 
in that of one common ſyſtem, as we diſcern in 
too many inſtances not to have reaon to believe 

it inall. Juſt ſo it is with reſpect to the various 
ſyſtems, and ſyſtems of ſyſtems, that compoſt 
the univerſe. As diltant as they are, and as diſ- 
ferent as we may imagine them to be, they are 
all tyed together by relations and connex1ons, by 
gradations and dependencies. The great mate- 
rial parts of our ſolar ſyſtem act on one another 
in more ways than philoſophy has been yet able 
to diſcover, and that of comets 1s not, perhaps, 
the only communication that other ſyſtems have 
with ours. Unthinking matter is diſperſed in 
various forms throughout the univerſe: and we 


ſee a grandation of them in the world we inhabit, 


from ſtones and other inert bodies, up to vegeta- 
bles and ſuch as have in themſelves, however ina- 
nimate, a natural tho not ſpontaneous activity. 
So may we believe molt. reaſonably that various 
ſorms of thinking ſubſtance, or the faculties of 
ſenſe and thought in various degrees, are diſperſed 
likewiſe throughout the univerſe. We obſerve 
a gradation of them here, and we may well per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that there | is a gradation of them 
through various ranks of beings, from the loweſt 
degrees | in our world to the higheſt i in ſome other. 
1 pretend not to dogmatiſe ; but without hav- 
ing ſo much preſumption I may ſay, that the 
notions here advanced ſeem much more confor- 
mable to thoſe of a Supreme Being, and to all 
our ideas of order, than the contrary. They are 
- | probable 
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probable in ſpeculation, and the appearances of 
things are favourable to them: whilſt the hypothe- 
ſis that aſſumes the world, and did formerly aſſume 
the whole univerſe, made for man, and man ſolely 
to be happy, is not founded in reaſon, and is 
contradicted by experience. By the conſtitution 
of the material, and by that of the intellectual 
world, more dependent on the former perhaps 
than we are willing to believe, the human race is 
expoſed to various evils, permanent and contin- 
gent, phyſical and moral. Of this philoſophers 
have complained in all ages. This they could 
not reconcile to the goodneſs and juſtice of a 
God, ſuch as they conceived him, nor on their 
principles: and therefore, they cut the knot by 
denying him, or threw themſelves into an endleſs 
labyrinth of diſputation by the acknowledgment 
of him. But on ſuch principles as are here laid 
down, and in the truth of things moſt certainly, 
there is no ground for complaint, and there 1s 
abundant cauſe to give thanks. Tho this world, 
and much more the univerſe, were not made 
for the ſake of man, and tho infinite wiſdom con- 
trived, and infinite power executed the ſtupendous 
work for ſome nobler end, and ſome greater pur- 
poſe, than the advantage of one poor vain mor- 
tal creature; yet has not the care of man been 
neglected in it. © In prima illa conſtitutione,” 
lays SENECA * ſpeaking of the world as the work 
of the gods, cum univerſa diſponerent, etiam 
* noſtra viderunt, rationemque hominis habue- 
* runt:” which opinion, ſo little conſiſtent with 
the doctrine he teaches elſewhere, is far more rea- 
ſonable. We labor hard, we complicate various 
means. to arrive at one end: and ſeveral ſyſtems 
of conduct are often employed by us to bring 
about ſome one paultry purpoſe, But God neither 
contrives, nor executes, lke man. His means 
Vol. V. Z 1 85 are 
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are ſimple, his purpoſes various: and the ſame 
ſvſtem that anſwers the greateſt, anſwers the leaſt, 
Thus regard has been had to man, and not to him 
alone, but to all other animals, according to their 
different natures and ends. 

IxriNtTE wiſdom appears everywhere. Every 
new diſcovery, and how many and how marve|- 
lous have theſe been! is a new proof of this wiſ- 
dom, as well as of the power of God. The power 
of executing is ſeen in every inſtance, and tho we 
cannot diſcern the wiſdom of contrivance ard di- 
rection, which are more remote from our obſerva- 
tion in every inſtance, yet we fee them in fo many 
that it becomes the higheſt abſurdity not to ac- 
knowledge them i# all. They, who do not 
acknowledge them ſo, judge of the proceedings 
of an all- perfect Being (for even the atheiſt dif- 
putes, on this occaſion, for argument's ſake, on 
the ſuppoſition that there is one) as they would not 
judge of thoſe of a prince or miniſter of ſtate, who 
had acquired and deſerved, by a long courſe of 
political conduct, the reputation of wiſdom. 
Theſe they would not dare to pronounce un- 
wiſe in any caſe, becauſe they ſaw the meaſures im- 
perfectly, and becauſe the ends were unknown to 
them. Yet thus they judge with reſpect to God. 
* Why does the rain pour down into the ſez, 
whilſt the ſandy deferts of Lybia are parched 
with drought ? Why do wintry ſterms happen 
in the ſummer, and irregular ſeaſons deſtroy 
our harveits?” Such queſtions as theſe have 
been often aſked, and all of them relatively to 
man. They have been anſwered in many inſtan- 
ces by new diſcoveries, after the deaths of thoſe 
who aſked them : and poſterity has been convin- 
ced, tho they did not live to be fo, that when they 
triumphed in them, they triumphed in their igno- 
Trance, DiMockiTus, EpicuRus, STRATO, AL 
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phoxsus of CASTILE, in ſhort all the makers and 
menders of worlds, ſhewed nothing but their ig- 

norance and their preſumption. They attempted 

to riſe above God, and they are become the jeſt 

of mankind. „ 

Tno II think that the moral attributes of the 

Supreme Being are abſorbed, as I expreſſed myſelf 
before, in his wiſdom, that we ſhould conſider 

them only as different modifications of this phy- 

ſical attribute, whatever ideas we may frame on 

the phenomena, and that we muſt always talk 

precariouſly and impertinently when we preſume 

to apply our ideas of them to the appearances of 

things; yet I think it proper to ſhew the divine 

and the atheiſt that even the goodneſs of God is 

not hard to defend againſt them both, by every 

one who denys, as every one may molt reaſon- 

ably, the queſtion they beg, and grant in conſe- 

quence of their alliance to one another. 

Tux wiſdom is not ſo often diſcernible by us, 
as the power of God, nor the goodneſs as the wiſ- 
dom. But « multitude of the phænomena being 
conformable to our ideas of goodneſs, we may 
reaſon about it as we did juſt now about the 
divine wiſdom. If our adverſaries ſhew that men 
are expoſed to many phyſical and moral evils, we 
can ſhew much more good of hoth kinds that God 
has beſtowed on us, or put it into our power to 
procure to ourſelyes. The evils we complain of 
are conſtant or occaſional effects of the conſtitu- 
tion of a world that was not made for our ſakes. 
But the means to ſoften ſome, to prevent others, 
and to palliate and even to cure thoſe that cannot 
be prevented, are ſo many inſtances of the poſitive 
goodneſs of God, which ought to be brought to 
account and ſet againſt the evils with greater gra- 
titude and more fairly «han they are by men who 


Paſs them ſlightly over, whilſt they deſcend into 
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every particular of the other fort, aggravate 


the leaſt and declaim pathetically and partially 


on all. 

Ir would be eaſy to confirm and illuſtrate, 
what is advanced in the phyfical part by nume- 
rous and unanſwerable proofs, which are to be 
found in the writings of natural philoſophers, 
Theſe men have done more ſervice to true theiſm 
than all the metaphyſical reaſoners a priori: or to 
ſay ſomething ſtronger and equally true, they have 
done it more ſervice than divines and atheiſts i in 
confederacy have done it hurt. It is impoſſible 
to read, with attention and without prejudice, 
what the former have writ, and not to be convin- 
ced by fact, and by reaſon grounded on fact, not 
on hypotheſis, firſt that we ought to confider the 
world we inhabit no otherwiſe than as a little wheel 
in our ſolar ſyſtem; nor our ſolar ſyſtem any 
otherwiſe than as a little but larger wheel in the 
immenſe machine of the univerſe; and both the 
one and the other neceſſary perhaps to the motion 
of the whole and to the pre-ordained revolutions 
in it: nor without being convinced, ſecondly, that 
the wiidom, or, if you had rather ſay ſo, the 
goodneſs of God has provided amply for the wel!- 
being of man in this world, and of the whole 
animal kind, who are objects of the divine care 
as well as he, according to their various deſtinati- 
ons. In fine, and to take away every atheiſtical 
ſubterfuge; whether we fay, that the ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals were the final cauſes of theſe 
things, which ſeem particularly adapted to the uſe 
of each ; or whether we ſay, that the world was 
made ſuch as it is, without any regard to them; 
the proofs of divine wiſdom and goodneſs will be 
equally ſtrong : for if the world was made for the 
univerſe only, and without any regard to it's future 


inhabitants, this wiſdom and * were _ 
| ciſe 
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ciſed as much in fitting theſe inhabitants tg live 


commodioully in a world already made, as they 
could have been in making a world on purpoſe 
for them. 

Bur we are not to think in this manner of the 
divine proceedings, nor to imagine that in them 
one plan ſucceeded another. Both were alike pre- 
ſent to the mind of God. Our planet might have 
been, even uninhabited, very fit ſor all the me- 
chanical purpoſes of it in the material ſyſtem. 
But there might be other purpoſes, which the crea- 
tion of animals was neceſſary to anſwer : and ſince 
they were created, we ought to think that they 
were ſo for ſome purpoſe. It might be determin- 
ed in the divine ideas, that there ſhould be a gra- 
dation of life and intellect throughout the univerſe. 
In this caſe, it was neceſſary that there ſhould be 
ſome creatures at our pitch of rationality, and 
others endued with all the degrees, of life, ſenſe, 
and intelle&, which we obſerve in the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies from the inſect up to men. This world might 
be allotted to ſuch kinds and orders of animated 
beings : and tho it was made for the univerſe, not 
for them, ſome regard might be had to them, and 
to their well-being in the conſtitution of it. They 
were not made to be miſerable. But even man 
was not made to be happier than it was conſiſtent 
with this part of the material ſyſtem, and 
with his own rank in the intellectual, that he 
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XLIV. 


HE truth is, that when we contemplate 
the phenomena, we cannot fail to diſcern, 
unleſs we live in a miſt of metaphyſics, how re- 
pugnant to them it is to affirm, that the world was 
made for the ſake of man alone. Some modern 
divines have been candid enough to give up the 
point. Archbiſhop Kix at leaſt, in his Eſſay 
on the original of evil, ſaw fo plainly that even 
the natural and real attributes of God, even his 
wiſdom and his power, could not be otherwiſe 
defended againſt the cavils of atheiſm and of the- 
ology, that he ſcrupled not to declare the opinion 
to be abſurd, and what no one would object, who 
was not blinded with pride and ignorance *. 
But we diſcern at the ſame time in the contem- 
plation of the phenomena, that this world is ac- 
commodated in certain reſpects to the utility of 
the animals it contains, and that their natures are 
adapted in many more to the nature of the world. 
Thus the oblique poſition of the earth, by the in- 
clination of it's axis to the plane of the ecliptic, 
makes a more equal diſtribution cf the ſun's heat 
throughout the year, and in the different zones or 
climates, than there could be in any other poſi- 
tion. Thus again, men and all other ſpecies 
of animals are fitted for different climates and dif- 
ferent elements, wherein they find the nouriſh- 
ment and the employment proper to their diffe- 


| rent Natures. The animal kind may ſeem to be 
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a final cauſe of the firſt. The conſtitution of the 
world is evidently the reaſon of the laſt. I de - 
ſcend into no more particulars. You will find an 
abundance of them collected by Rav, Dxxnau, 
N1iEVENTYT, and other writers, wherein the 
power and wiſdom of God in the whole creation 
are diſplayed : and ſuch proofs are brought that 
man and every ſpecies of the animal kind are 
fitted, in their very formation, for their ſtate here, 
as nothing but the moſt irrational obſtinacy can 
reſiſt. The minuteſt inſtances are deciſive, and 
thoſe which ſeem the moſt obvious, becauſe the 
moſt common, appear on a cloler inſpection not 
leſs aſtoniſhing than the greateſt phaenomena, 
and the more remote from obſervation. The 
animal eye, for initance, is not lets aſtoniſhin 
in it's various ſituations, motions and particular 
uſes, than the eye of the world the ſun. To 
theſe writings let me refer you. Natural philoſo- 
phy, thus applicd, leads irreſiſtibly to natural 
theology, and gives a juſt contempt for the fig- 
ments and hypotheſes of artificial. Read, con- 
template, adore, give thanks, and be reiigned. 
MeTrinks I hear a ſincere and devout theiſt, 
in the midit of ſuch meditations as theſe, cry out, 
* no, the world was not made for man, nor man 
only to be happy. The objections urged by 
atheilts and divines againſt the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Supreme Being, on thcſe arbi- 
trary ſuppoſitions, deitroy their own founda- 
tions. Mankind is expoſed, as well as other 
animals, to many inconveniencies and to various 
evils, by the conſtitution of the world. The 
world was not, therefore, made for him, nor 
he only to be happy. But he enjoys number- 
** leſs benefits, by the fitneſs of his nature to this 
conſtitution, unaſked, unmerited, freely be- 
* ſtowed: and tho he returns, like other animals, 
to the duſt, yet neither he nor they are willing 
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to leave the ſtate wherein they are placed here. 
The wiſdom and the goodneſs of God are there- 
fore manifeſt. I thank thee, O my Creator | 

that I am placed in a rank, low in the whole 
order of being, but the firſt in that animal ſyſ- 
tem to which I belong: a rank wherein I am 
made capable of knowing thee, and of diſco- 
vering thy will, the perfection of my own na- 
ture, and the means of my own happineſs. 
Far be it from me to repine at my preſent ſtate, 


like thoſe who deny thee; or like thoſe who 


own thee, only to cenſure thy works, and the 
diſpenſations of thy providence. May I enjoy 
thankfully the benefits beſtowed on me by thy 
divine liberality. May I ſuffer the evils to 


which I ſtand expoſed, patiently, nay wil- 


lingly. None of thy creatures are made to 
be perfectly happy, like thyſelf; nor did thy 
goodneſs require that they ſhould be fo. Such 
of them as are more worthy objects of it than 
thy human creatures, ſuperior natures that in- 
habit other worlds, may be affected in ſome 
degree or other by phy ſical evils, ſince theſe are 
effects of the general laws of matter and mo- 
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tion. They muſt be affected too in ſome de- 
gree or other by moral evil, ſince moral evil is 
the conſequence of error as well as of diſorderly 
appetites and paſſions, and ſince error is the 
conſequence of imperfect underſtanding. Leſs 
of this evil may prevail among them. But al! 
that is finite, the moſt exalted intelligences, 
muſt be liable to ſome errors. Thou O God! 
art alone that being who is liable to none, and 
to whom infallibility and impeccability be- 


long.“ 
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Duc me, parens celſique dominator poli, 


Quocumque placuit. Nulla parendi mora eſt, 
Aſſum impiger“. 


SHALL we ſuppoſe now that an atheiſt and a 
divine break in upon the theiſt, and interrupt his 
pious meditations by inſiſting ſtill, like the echoes 
of Erxicurus, that if there is a God he muſt be 
infinitely good as well as wiſe and powerful, and 
by aſking then how it comes to paſs that there is 
any evil in the world? How it comes to paſs 
that the happineſs of man is not more complete, 
and better provided for in it? Our theiſt would 
not be embarraſſed. His anſwer would be more 
ready than their reply. Their firſt abſurdity 
conſiſts in this, that they apply their notions of 
goodneſs to the divine nature ; and the ſecond is 
this that the argument they raiſe on theſe notions 
proves a great deal too much. Enough has been, 
ſaid concerning the firſt, and if the theiſt reaſons 
on their notions of divine goodneſs it is merely ex 
abundantia. But he will expoſe the ſecond, by 
obſerving that if goodneſs' ought to be, as they 
aſſume, the ſole directing principle in this caſc, 
and if wiſdom ought to contrive and power to exe- 
cute under this direction, the happineſs of man 
ought to be proportionable to the goodneſs of 
God, that is infinite; than which no greater 
abſurdity can be conceived, But if we afſume, 
in oppoſition to theſe confederates, that divine 
wiſdom, whereof we have ideas much better de- 
termined than we have of divine goodneſs, ought 
to be deemed in this as in every other caſe the di- 
recting principle of divine conduct, it will follow 
without any abſurdity, nay moſt agreeably to the 
reaſoa of things, that the effect may be propor- 


tionable 
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tionable to the cauſe that is infinite. It implys 
contradiction to ſay that God ſhould have made a 
creature infinitely happy, as happy as himſelf. 
But it implys none to ſay that he made a ſyſtem 
of creation infinitely wiſe and the beſt of all poſ- 
kble ſyſtems. 

Arx this, our theiſt would be apt to make 
many juſt reproaches to the two confederates. He 
would reproach the atheiſt with his ſpirit of cavil 


and the unfairneſs of his proceedings. You 


pretend, would he ſay, that you cannot believe 
a God, becauſe you cannot reconcile many ap- 
pearances, nor the ſtate of mankind in general, 
to your notions of goodneſs. But on your prin— 
ciples you would not acknowledge him, if the 
proofs of his goodneſs were as clear, as uniform 


and as numerous as thoſe of his wiſdom ; for 


even to theſe you do not yield. Theſe however 
ar2 conformable 'to the notions of wiſdom you 
muſt have, if you have any at all. You may 
cavil about the proofs of his goodneſs, and pro- 
duce inſtances that ſeem repugnant to it, and that 
would be fo if your hypotheſis was true. But the 
proofs of his wiſdam have nothing equivocal nor 
problematical in them upon any hypotheſis. You 
can produce no inſtances that even ſcem to be re- 
pugnant to it. Whilſt natural philoſophy was ill 
cultivated, and ill underſtood indeed, men founded 
their objections to the wiſdom of God in their 1g- 
norance. But fince the noble ſcience has been 
improved by experiment and geometry, fince 
greater diſcoveries of the cauſes and effects of the 
phaenomena in the osconomy of the world have 
been made, every new diſcovery has been a new 
proof of the witdom of God, and it has ſhined 
conſpicuous in the very inſtances brought againſt 
it. 
. IT is a vain undertaking to go about to cor- 

vince men of the goodneſs of God, who are ob- 


ſtinate 
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ſtinate enough to reſiſt ſuch evident demonſtra- 
tions of his wiſdom, or not to ſee that an all-per- ' 
fect Being muſt always be determined by the 
harmonious concurrence of all his perfections; and 
not in one inſtance by his goodneſs, in another 
by his juſtice, and ſo on. When we fay, 
that he is infinitely wiſe, we mean that he 
does on every occaſion that which is fitteſt to be 
done, and it would imply contradiction to aſſert 
this, and to deny the other, But however the 


theiſt might go one ſtep further in reproaches to 


the atheiſt. With what face, might he ſay to 
him, can you object to the goadnels of God, that 
men are expoſed to general evils, to tempeſts, to 
earthquakes, to famine, to peſtilence, as well as 
to particular evils, to pain, to ſickneſs and to vio- 
lent death? Is God not good, becauſe they are 
expoſed to evils that reſult neceſſarily from the 
conſtitution of a world, which, if we ſhould al- 
low to it to have been made for man, was made 
for the univerſe too, and to all of which evils they 
expoſe themſelves voluntarily for no other reaſon 
than to indulge the ruling paſſion of their minds, 
and to fate their ambition or their avarice for in- 
ſtance, if theſe were to be ſated? God has given 
us means, as I ſaid above, to avoid, or to palliate, 
or to cure theſe evils in many caſes. But men 
court them. The evils, that may be ſaid to come 
from God, are, for the moſt part, ſoon over. 
The greateſt of theſe calamities are ſeldom re- 
newed, and few men have been, I ſuppoſe, ex- 
poſed to the plague twice, or involved twice in 
the ruins of an carthquake. But ambition, ava- 
rice, and other ruling paſſions, are never ſated: 
and the ſame perſons expoſe themſelves anew and 
continually to all evils that accompany the pur- 
ſuit of them. The theiſt might conclude this 
head very properly, by ſaying to the atheiſt, theſe 


evils 
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evils, which you ſound ſo highly and with ſo ill 
a grace, for the reaſons that "have been given, 
muſt be contingent effects of the conſtitution of 
the world, or they muſt be cauſed by particular 
directions. Take your choice. If you ſay the 
firſt, you ſay nothing that is inconſiſtent with 
the goodneſs of a Creator and Governor, whilſt 
you confirm my hypotheſis, that this world was 
made for the univerſe, not for man. If you ſay 
the laſt, you contradict yourſelf : you own that 
there is a God, and you acknowledge his provi- 
dence, 

Tur ſame theiſt might preſs his two adverſa- 
ries, the atheiſt and the divine both, in this man- 
ner ſtill further. If you fay, that God has not 
created the beſt of all poſſible ſyitems in crea- 
ting the univerſe, you deny that infinite wil- 
dom which vou, the divine, aſſert, and the 
proofs of which you as well as I have chal- 
ſenged the atheiſt to controvert. If you ſay, 
that he has, you mult either ceaſe your com- 
plaints, or you muſt continue to complain on 
one of theſe two principles, that the Creator ought 
to have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem that was not the 
beſt relatively to the whe of his deſign, that is 
to the univerſe, but the beſt relatively to man; or 
clic that he ought to have created no ſuch being as 
man. Thus you are driven from abſurdity to ab- 
ſurdity; for thus you do ſomething more abſurd, 
if poſſible, than a direct denial of the wiſdom of 
God would be. One of you admits, and the 
other cannot controvert this wiſdom : and then 
you both aſſert, that he ſhould not have acted 
conformably to it. His goodneſs ſhould have 
controuled his wiſdom. He ſhould have changed 
the order of the univerſe, or he ſhould have broke 
the chain of intellectual beings. Such an aſſumed 
conduct may be conformable to your ideas of 


goouncls, But the ideas of God, if we may at- 
not 
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cribe ideas to him, no morg than his ways, are 
not thoſe of man : and beſiÞs ſuch a conduct as 
this, even in human affairs, can anſwer no ideas 
but thoſe of weakneſs, frailty, prepoſſeſſion and 
artiality. Theſe, therefore, you would aſcribe 
to the all- perfect B-ing. Such is your impiety. 
One of you, that he may have a pretence to 
doubt of God's exiſtence. The other, that he 
may have a pretence to be dozmatical about the 
deſigns of God, and the ſuture diſpealations of 
his providence. 


XLV. 


T may be ſaid that the theiſt argues hypothe- 

tically in defence of the divine attributes, like 
the atheiſt and divine who attack them. Now 
that he argues in ſome fort hypothetically, I 
agree. But that he argues in any ſort like them, 
deny. An hy pothefis which the phacnomena 
contradict, or which is inconſiſtent even with 
one of them, is not admiſſible. An hypotheſis 
which they all concur to eſtabliſn, is ſcarce en 
hypotheſis. The goodneſs of God required that 
this world ſhould be made for the ſake of man, 
and he only to be happy, is an hypotheſis of the 
firſt kind. That the goodneſs of God did not 
require this, and that his wiidom required 
ſomething elſe, ſince it appears in his works that 
ſomething elſe has been done, and finc2 his 
works which muſt be always confermable to 
his attributes can alon2 enable us to judge? con- 
cerning theſe, this, I ſay, is ſcarce an hypotheſis. 
It is founded in ſact, and is agrecable to our 
eleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas. The athsiſt me 
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the divine argue, fram what they do not know, 
againſt what they do know; and in order to make 
the impoſition paſs, they trifle groſly between 
two methods of reaſoning. One proves à poſ- 
teriori that there is a firſt intelligent cauſe of all 
things. The other ſuppoſes it. After this, they 
attempt to prove a priori that there is a ne- 
ceſſary connection between the wiſdom and 

ower of this being, and his goodneſs and 
Juftice, which are they fay, in him, the very 
fame that they are in our ideas. After this, 
they return again to the former method, and 
attempt to prove à poſteriori that he is neither 
good nor juſt. The theiſt employs no ſuch 
artifice. He reaſons uniformly, from the works 
of God, to his exiſtence and his attributes : 
and reaſoning in this manner he raiſes no objec- 
tion to either, and is able to. defend both. 

J have ſpoke often of the pride of man, as the 
caufe of many errors in philoſophy, and eſpeci- 
aily in the firſt philoſophy. It has no doubt a 
ſhare in derermining the atheift to the opinions 
that have been mentioned. But the atheiſt has 
another motive. His great aim is to free his 
mind ſrom the belief that there is any Supreme 
Being. He ſtruggles hard againſt demonſtration, 
and catches at every hypotheſis that may give 
him a pretence to doubt. Such a pretence he 
finds in that which afſumes notions of the moral 
attributcs of God, and of his deſigns in favor of 
man, and then oppoſes the phaenomena to theſe 
notions. He has, on this occaſion, the very ſin- 
gular advantage we have obſerved, that many of 
his adverſaries agree with him in the premiſes, 
help him to eſtabliſh them, and defend the cauſe 
of theiſm very ill againſt his concluſions after- 
wards. Divines, who do in effect no leſs than be- 


tray this cauſe to him, have likewiſe their pri- 
vate 
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vate motive. They are unwilling to lower, on 
any account, their notions of human worth and 
importance, or of the deſigns of God in ſavor of 
man ; and for that reaſon, fince theſe notions 
cannot be maintained on the appearances of things 
that are, they have endeavored, in all ages, and in 
all religions, to maintain them on the tuppolition 
of things that may be: and the whole ſorce of 
human imagination has been employed to foothe 
human pride. Much of what the pagans advan- 
ced hypothetically to keep up thete notions, in 
oppoſition to univerſal experience, is indeed 
no longer hypothetical : ſince it has been ad- 
mitted into chriſtianity. It is not hypothe- 
tical, I mean, when it is conſidered as a mat- 
ter of revelation; for it is as hypothetical as 


ever, when it is conſidered as an object of 


reaſon. Let us it leave then reſpectfully to reve- 
lation, which is ſufficient, or nothing can be ſo, to 
ſupport it. Let us not employ our reaſon about 
things which ſhe mult either diſown, or proſtitute: 
herſelf to maintain. Let us not employ her to 
multiply, or to improve hypotheſes. Let us 
employ her in a manner to want none: and that 
we ſhall do effectually, if we keep her within thoſe 
bounds which God has preſcribed, by revealing in 
his works ſo much and no more af natural theo- 
logy, and of natural religion, as he thought it 
neceſſary for us to know. 

Tuns precautions are the more fit tobe taken, 
becauſe tho our religion forbids pride, and teach2s 
humility, vet the whole ſyſtem of it tends to in- 
ſpire the former into all thoſe who are not able 
to diſcern the conſiſtency of particular precepts 
and of the ſyſtem, which I preſume that very few 
are. According to this ſyſtem, man was not only 
made in the image of God, but the world and he 
were fo made that his happineſs ſeemed to 3 
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final cauſe of the whole. He fell, indeed, from 
this ſtate; but God, who ſuffered him to fall, 
rather than to reſtrain him in the exerciſe of his 
free will, determined inſtantly to raiſe him again, 
by the ſacrifice of his own Son: whilſt he aban- 
doned myriads of fallen angels to the fatal conſe- 
quences of their revolt, without any hopes of re- 
demption. Is it poſiible to conceive highec notions 
of a created being, than theſe revealed truths muſt 
inſpire? PLaTo aſſerted, on his exalted notions of 
the Supreme Being, that immortality was commu— 
nicated by a fort of phyſical neceſſity to every 
creature that this Being himſelf created. Chriſtian 
philoſophers might be led more caſily from the 
exalted notions of human nature, which theſe re- 
vealed truths inſpire, to imagine that happineſs 
was to he communicated by a ſort of moral neceſ- 
ſity to ſuch a creature as man. Allow me one in- 
ſtance more. The Iſraelites were one of the leaſt, 
and leaſt worthy nations of the earth. Yet, God 
choſe then, according to the ſame ſyſtem, by a 
wonderful predilection for his favorite people, pre- 
ferred them to all the people of the earth, and aſ- 

ſigned them a country flowing with milk and 
hone y. May not chriſtian philoſophers have been 
led, by this example, to believe that God prefer- 
red mankind to all other intellectual creatures, and 
made a particular world for them, as he alligned a 
particular country to the Iſraelites? The facts, 
tho received in theology, are not, indeed, appli- 
cable to philoſophy. But when the mind is 
once tinAtured by them, and an habit con- 
tracted of reaſoning from them, any thing, that 
appears analogous to them, will be the more eaſily 
admitted. 


XLVI, 
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| HE confederacy between atheiſts and 
| divines appears to have been carried very 
far, by what has been ſaid already. I have choſe 


in the reflections that have been made to account 


for the phyſical and moral evil that is in the world, 
and to defend the attributes of God, to go up to 
the ſource of all the falſe reaſoning about them, 
rather than to inſiſt on the topics that are com- 
monly employed : and I hope, that the method L 
have taken is not the worſe for being ſhorter, 
plainer, and leſs metaphyſical. I muſt confeſs 
that I do not ſee, how the cauſe of God can be 
effectually pleaded on this head any other way. 
But there is another head, on which it muſt be 
pleaded likewiſe ; for the antitheiſtical confede- 
racy does not end here. Leſt the bare exiſtence 
of evil ſhould not afford the atheiſt , color enough 
to deny the being of God, nor the divine a ſufficient 
foundation whereon to erect, by the {ſeeming au- 
thority of reaſon, that ſyſtem of another world, 
which is, and always has been, of great advantage 
to him in this, they proceed to conſider theſe evils 
in the diſtribution of them. The ſuppoſed injuſ- 
tice of this diſtribution has been ever in their 
mouths a ſubject of accuſation, not to ſay of in- 
yective, againſt the providence of God: and the 
have been heard with partiality of two kinds, that 
of love, and that of averſion, in their favor. The 
good that happens to themſelves, and to thoſe 
with whom they are intimately connected, by 
ſentiment, by intereſt, and often by both, is an 
Vol. V. A a ohjecr 
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object of one partiality among men. The evil, 
that happens to theſe, is an object of the other, 
The order is reverſed, when perſons we diſap- 
prove, or who ſtand in oppoſition to our ſenti— 
ments or intereſts, are concerned. We hate the 
good, and we love the evil that happens to them, 
Great advantage has been taken of theſe natura! 
diſpoſitions to attack ſucceſsfully the divine pro- 
vidence in human opinion. But here, indeed, the 
alliance between the atheiſt and the divine breaks 
off. The former concludes directly, that there is 
no God. The latter, after all he has done to 
favor this opinion indirecly, marntains ſtill that 
there is one. How well the premiſes common 
to both, and their oppoſite conclufions are found- 
ed, let us examine. I fear, that the atheiſt 
will appear, to that reaſon to which they both 
appeal, more conſiſtent in his abſurdity than the 

divine. | 
I think I have ſaid, that artificial theology 
betrays the cauſe of God, how ſincerely and how 
piouſly ſoever ſome of the profeſſors of it may 
direct their intentions: and, if I have ſaid fo, [ 
ſhall not recall my words. If theſe men had left 
the atheiſts to aſſert alone, both vainly and fool- 
ithly, that divine goodneſs required the world 
ſhould be made for the ſake of man, and that 
Cod could have no other motive to create him, 
except that of communicating happineſs to him, 
they might have defended this goodneſs ſuffici- 
ently, as I hope it has been ſhewn, and the divine 
Juſtice too, as I hope, it will be ſhewn. They 
would have ligd no aſtcr-game to play, nor any 
contradictions to reconcile. Fhe ſtoics would 
not have been obliged to deny that to be evil, 
which they and every one elſe felt to be evil; 
nor the chriſtians to reſt their deſence on this pro- 
polition, that the firſt deſigns of God were diſap- 
| | pointed 
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pointed by the fall of man, which cannot be con- 
ceived by reaſon, and which the atheiſt will not 
admit on the authority of revelation, or rather of 
a moral, philoſophical, aegyptian allegory. But 
when they reaſoned on the ſame principles, as the 
atheiſt reafoned, down to his concluſion exclu- 
ſively, they left themſelves no pretence for not 
concurring in the ſame concluſion but that of an 
hypotheſis, and of an hypotheſis which cannot, 
if it is admitted, effectually diſcharge the good- 
neſs, nor juſtice of God at the tribunal of reaſon; 
Thus it ſcems pay to me, that they betray the 
cauſe of God; for they undermine it: and if the 
hypotheſis fails, that truth which was raiſed or 
demonſtration fails with it, or totters on ſo preca- 
rious a ſupport. * 

To ſuch a riſque at leaſt does artificial theo- 
logy, as it is employed in this caſe, expoſe the 
firſt principle of all religion: and we may apply 
to the ſchools that teach it, what ARIs ro of 
Chios ſaid of ſome ſchools of philoſophy. As 
caution was to be uſed leſt men ſhould go de- 
bauched out of the ſchool of ArisTiIppus, or 
moroſe out of that of Zeno, ſo caution ſhould be 
uſed leſt men go infidels out of the ſchools of 
chriſtianity. A few refleQtions will ſhew that the 
riſque, I mention, is not imaginary but very 
real, No doctrines were ever inculcated more 
ſtrongly on the minds of men, nor enforced 
by more authority, than thoſe of a future 
late. The inſtitutors of religions, and the 
prieſts of theſe religions, were careful to eſtabliſh 
and to maintain them in belief. They ex- 
cited devotion, multiplied obſervances, and 
encreaſed offerings. By them, the religious ſo- 
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cicty has.governed principally in all ages“: and 
if the prieſts of Aegypt undertook to conduct 


men in the way of the gods, in the difficult road, 


in the incffable paths, and through the brazen 
gates that lead to the manſions of the bleſſed, we 
may quote prieſts in the pale of chriſtianity, at 
this time, who undertake to fave men from hel, 
to deliver thein from purgatory, and to conduct 
them to heaven through the gates whereof St, Ps. 
TER has the keys, as well as others who mak- 
ſome of the ſame pretenſions, and who ſcrup!: 
not to declare, that if this doctrine be taken away, 
all difference between good and bad is taken away, 
and.there is no ſuch thing as religion left. To 
this authority we mult add that of legiſlators and 
magiſtrates, who have for political purpoſes au- 
thoriſed the ſame doctrines, ſolemniſed them by 
religious inſtitutions, like thoſe of the Eleufinizn 
my ſteries, confirmed them by laws, and ſet edi 
cation, the great nurſe of theological opinions, on 
their ſide, Thefe are great advantages, and yet 
we do not find that this doctrine ever had an effect 
ſuitable to them, or to the importance of it, Re- 
mote conſiderations, tho they are believed, have 
not indeed the fame influence that immediate d 
jects have. But they have an influence proportic- 
nable to the belicf of them: and they mult har: 
this influence, eſpecially in a caſe like this, where 
the puniſhments held out, are unavoidable, and 
no man can hope, as every man does in all other 
caſes, to eſcape them. 

I do not ſay, that to believe a future ſtate is to 
believe. a vulgar error: but this I ſay, it cannot 
be demonſtrated by reaſon ; it is not in the nature 
of it capable of demonſtration, and no one eve! 
returned that irremeable way to give us an afſu 
rance 
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rance of the fact. It was, therefore, originally 
an hypotheſis, and it may, therefore, be a vulgar 
error. It was taken upon truſt by the people 
who firſt adopted if, and made prevalent by art 
and induſtry among the vulgar who never exa- 
mine, till it came to be doubted, diſputed and 
denied by ſuch as did examine. It was made, 
like many other opinions that had no better ſoun- 
dations, ſubſervient to philoſophical ſyſtems, and 
political inſtitutions, It was advanced in anſwer 
to the great atheiſtical argument, drawn from the 
proſperity of wicked men. It was applied to 
enforce human laws, by divine and temporary 
rewards and puniihments, by the fear of others 
more grievous, and more laſting, to procure great- 
er authority to governors and more ſubmiſſion 
from the governed. It was communicated from 
Aegypt, the mother of good policy as well as of 
ſuperſtition, to Greece. The luxuriant imagi— 
nations of that people improved it, and the My- 
thologia de inferis became a favourite theme of 
their poets, of Oxpuus, of HomrR, and fo 
downwards even to their dramatic writers. There 
ſeems likewiſe to have h*en a cuſtom then, not 
very unlike to that which prevailed about two 
centuries ago in the chriſtian church generally, 
and much later , I believe, in Spain, the cuſtom 
mean of acting myſteries. Such theſe repre- 
ſentations were called by the heathens, and the 
ſame kind of religious ſopperies retained the ſame 
rame among chriſtians. 

Bor that which gave the greateſt credit to this 
doctrine, and ſpred it moſt, was the authority 
of Homer and PATO. The former was gravely 
quoted by philoſophers, as a philoſopher, an hſ- 
torian and a divine, and all as properly, no doubt, 
#5 the latter. The Romans took this — 

anc 
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and theſe myſteries from the Greeks: and the 
Greeks carried them back, when they conquered 
Aſia and Aegypt, to countries from whence they 
had received them. Homrr and Praro were 
in the zenith of their glory at the time of ALex- 
ANDER'S expedition, and they continued to he 
ſo in the reigns of his ſuccetlors. Whether the 
Jews, who began about or a little before this time 
to have ſchools, and to engraft from foreign ſtocks 
on their own law, might not have taken the firſt 
hints of a future ſtate from ſome of their nei gh- 
bours, I know not. But it is molt probable hi 
this doctrine was not known, or at leaſt not 
taught amongſt them, till the diſputes in their 
ſchools gave a riſe to the ſects of ſaducees and 
phariſecs in their church. The maſt conſidura- 
ble perſons, the richei} ſays Jo:zpHuvs, adhered 
to the ſaducees, who adhered ſo ſtrictly to the 
law of Moses that they could not admit a doc- 
trine whereof there appeared no traces in tt, and, 
therefore, denied the reſurrection. The phari- 
ſees or the ſeparatiſts, on the other hand, were 
ready to admit things marvellous in dodrine, and 
ſuperſtitious in practice; to reconcile them, if 
they could, to the written, or to juſtify them 5y 
an oral law ; for no expedient ſerves the purpoſe 
of innovators better than that of a blind tradition. 
All this was proper to ſtrike the multitude: and 
the multitude followed the phariſees. Thus the 
doctrine of a future ſtate, and even of a tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, ſlided into the ſyRem of judaiſm 
before the coming of CurisT ; and yet they who 
adopted this doQrine then had no better authority 
for it than that of egyptian prieſts, greek poets, 
and pythagorean and platonic hypotheſes. 

TRvE it is that the immortality of the ſoul, and 
future rewards and puniſhments, ſome parts of 
what philoſophers and pocts had imagined, were 

ſanctified 
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ſanctified by revelation ſoon afterwards. Thus 

ſanctified, they deſerve our reſpect, and challenge 

the implicite belief of every chriſtian. Thus, and 
thus alone they are maintained in opinion, and 
not by the futile reaſonings of divines with which 
we have todo here. Theſe are called demonſtra- 

tions by the men who make them, and who tri- 

umph in them as if they were ſufficient of them- 

ſelves and muſt convince by their own evidence, 

But the truth is, they would have little effect on 

the minds of men, if they did not paſs for ſupera- 

bundant proofs of what is made certain by reve- 

lation, and if the reſpect that men pay to te vela- 

tion did not ſcreen theſe reaſone”s from being at- 

tacked ſo directly, and in ſo many ways as they 
would be otherwiſe, and as they deſerve to be, 
for preſuming to reſt all religion both natural 
and revealed on their metaphy ſical refinements, 
and their abſtract reaſonings a priori, 

Tux moſt zealous aſſerters of a Supreme Being, 
the warmeſt defenders of his providence, and they 
who were the moſt perſuaded of the neceſſity of a 
religion to preſerve morality, and the good "et 
of civil government, were far from this pre- 
ſumption. Some of them rather hoped than be- 
lieved the immortality of the foul; and if they 
admitted a future ſtate, they laughed at the old 
women's tales, the aniles fabulæ of an hell and 
the furies, They either rejected the doctrine, or 
they admitted it by halves. It was not only pro- 
blematical in the opinions of theiſtical philoſo- 
phers, but it ſeems, in ſeveral inſtances, to have 
had little hold on vulgar opinion; notwithſtand- 
ing the means that had been uſed to inculcate it, 
One inſtance, and a remarkable one it is, ſhall 
be giyen. TULLY * in a public pleading, where- 

ol 
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in we may aſſure ue deen that he was care ſul to 
let nothing fall, that might be an occaſion of _ 
ſcandal by contradicting and ridiculing the reli— 
gious eſtabliſhed opinions, ſpeaking of Opp1 an1- 
cus, who had been condemned only to banith- 
ment, and, after ſaying that he ſhould have 
killed himſelf, adds---* nam nunc quidem” 
(Orriaxicus was then dead in his exile) “ quid 
** tandem illi mali mors attulit? Niſi forte inep- 
„ tiis ac fabulis ducimur ut exiſtimemus illum 
* apud inſeros impiorum ſupplicia perferre . . . 
* actum eſſe præcipitem in ſceleratorum ſedem 
atque regionem. Quæ ſi falſa ſint, id quod 
4 omnes intelligunt, quid ei tandem mors eripuit 
* prxter ſenſum doloris?“ 

Tur uſe I make of this deduction is to ſhew 
that the doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, having been precariouſly eſtabliſhed, and 
neither generally nor entirely believed, by thoſe 
who believed the exiſtence of God on better foun- 
dations, there 1s a real danger to this firſt princi- 
ple of all religion ariſing from the hypotheſis 
againſt which I contend. Reaſon, experience and 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs, prove to me that a man may 
be thoroughly convinced, that there is a Supreme 
and felf-exiſtent Being, of infinite power ard 
wiſdom ; without ſubſcribing to ſuch notions of 
his moral attributes as divines would impoſe, or 
believing them any more capable than himſelf, 
of determining what theſe attributes required 
that God ſhould do. But I can eaſily conceive, 
at the ſame time, that by eloquent diſcourſes on 
the dignity of human nature, and the miſery 
of human kind, by the cajolement of appeals to 
his paſſions and to his ſenſes, this man may 
be induced to think that the miſery of 
mankind overballances their happineſs in 1 

nera 
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neral k; and that in particular the criminal have 
many times the lot of the innocent, and the 
innocent that of the criminal: from whence he 
may conclude, , that God is an unjuſt and cruel 
Being, and deals unreaſonably with his creatures 
unleſs he has given them immortal ſouls, and there 
be another world wherein he makes proper amends 
to the good, at leaſt for what they have ſuffered 
in this. The man 1s brought to the very brink 
of the precipice. He cannot believe a God 
unjuſt, cruel, unreaſonable ; but he may find it 
as difficult to believe a God who acts againſt his 
attributes, and the perfections of his nature, in 
one ſyſtem, only to have. a reaſon the more for 
acting agreeably to them in another. In a word, 
he may be led by theology, if he does not tart 
back and revert to his former ways of thinking, 
from theiſm into atheiſm, Drs CarTes and his 
ſollowers have been juſtly cenſured for reſting the 
truth of God's exiſtence on their favorite proof, 
drawn from the idea which they aſſume that the 
mind can frame of an all- perfect Being, and ne- 
glecting or even rejecting every other. Divines 
are juſtly liable to the ſame cenſure ; for tho they 
admit all the proofs that eſtabliſh this great _ 
yet they reſt the validity of them ultimately o 
the hy theſis here mentioned, and expoſe ſuch 8 | 
cannot take this hypotheſis for a demonſtration, to 
the danger of miſtaking the demonſtrations for 
hy potheſes. 
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XLVII. 


IH Is danger, great as it is, appears to 
ſuch a divine as CLARKE, or is repreſented 
by him to be none at all. He who does not be- 
lieve the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, 
to be juſt ſuch as the doctor conceives them, and 
as eſſential to the divine nature as the natural at- 
tributes, has the doctor's conſent to believe no 
God at all. This is the angular ſtone of artificial 
theology. Grant to the divine that theſe attri- 
butes and the eternal reaſon of things are ſuch as 
he conceives them to be, and he will raiſe what- 
ever ſchemes he pleaſes of divine ceconomy. He 
will ſhew you what, God was, and is obliged to 
do as creator and governor of the world“, and 
what. he muſt. do to correct his firſt plan, to ſet 
the diſorders arid inequalities of it right, and to 
make the whole deſign appear at it's conſum- 
mation, what it dyes not appear at preſent, a 
delign worthy of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and 
goodneſs. Refuſe to grant what he aſſumes, and 
he proves nothing with all his pomp of argument, 
and airs of demonſtration. - This prophane ap- 
plication and impudent abuſe of reaſon is grown 
ſo common, that they who are guilty of it do 
not perceive it to be what it 1s; and that every 
little ſmatterer in artificial theology, who clam- 
bers up into a pulpit, talks of the nature, at- 
tributes and providence of the ſupreme, ineffable, 
incomprehenſible Being, with ſuch aſſurance as 
would be unpardonable preſumption in ange!s 
and archangels themſelves, 
: How 
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How ſhould it be leſs? How ſhould finite 
meaſir= infinite ? God's manner of knowing is 
ours no more than his manner of being. At leaſt, 
I think, inat one of theſe propoſitions may be re- 
duced, as well as the other, to abſurdity. But if 
his manner of knowing could be ſuppoſed, with- 
out abſurdity, the ſame, would it not be ſtill ab- 
ſurc to ſuppoſe the objects of omniſcience as con- 
fined, as the objects of human ſcience? And 
yet they muſt be fo, if the eternal reaſon of 
things, by which the divine wiſdom conduQs 
them all, be juſt the ſame as it appears to be to 
the underſtanding of cvery rational being, and if 
God appeals to man himſelf for his conduct to- 
wards man. When God eommunicates any 
knowledge to any of his creatures, it is ſuch as he 
thinks neceſlary for them, and it is, therefore, 
communicated in a manner proportionable to 
their conceptions. Thus he has communicated 
to mankind in his works ſome knowledge of him- 
ſeif, more of the world they inhabit, and ſtill 
more of their ſtate, their duty, and their intereſt 
in it. What he has not given them the means of 
knowing, according, to their manner of knowing, 
they are ignorant of: and, therefore, tho the 
particular reaſons and final cauſes of ſome few 
things relatively to themſelves, and to their ſy(- 
tem, are known to them, yet even theſę are in 
many more inſtances unknown, and the reaſons 
relatively to God, for conſtituting theſe and all 
other things as they are conſtituted, can be 
known to God alone, who ſees them intuitively 
in himſelf, who is himſelf the eternal reaſon. 
They cannot be objects of human underſtanding; 
for they are not conceivable by human ideas: 
and it is impoſſible to hear men with patience, - 
when they endeavour to palm upon us, molt im- 
pertinently, their notions of glory and honor for 
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inſtance, and to make them paſs for the motives 
that determine God. 

Wu receive ideas from ſenſation and reflection, 
and we frame others by the ſeveral operations of 
our minds about theſe. Our minds have no other 
objects when they exerciſe the power of think- 
ing, whatever that be. Theſe ideas do not 
go far into the extent of being, nor our power of 
thinking, by conſequence; and even in this ex- 
tent our moſt ſimple ideas are ſometimes fallaci- 
ous, our moſt complex always unſteady, and 
many of them imperfect and inadequate, confuſed 
and obſcure. There is ſomewhat more. Our 
knowledge does not extend even to all our ideas. 
Let me borrow two examples from Mr. Locks. 
* We have the ideas of a ſquare, a circle, and 
„ equality, and yet fhall never be able, per- 
_ © haps, to find a circle equal to a ſquare, and to 
* know certainly that it is fo. We have the 
* jdeas of matter and thinking, but poſhbly ſhall 
* never be able to know whether any mere ma- 
„terial being thinks or no.” In like manner, 
and far more ſtrongly, it may be ſaid that ſup- 
poling us ta have ideas of divine wiſdom, good- 
neſs and juſtice, there will be various phaeno- 
mena ſtill, whereof we may have very clear and 
diſtinct ideas, and wherein we ſhall be never able 
to diſcover how wiſdom coincides with goodnels 
or juſtice, nor be able to make the application of 
the phaenomena to the attributes. Thus the caſe 
would ſtand, ſuppoſing our ideas of theſe attri- 
butes in God as adequate as our ideas of a 
ſquare, a circle, equality, matter, and thought. 
But it grows much ſtronger, when we conſider 
how inadequate our ideas of theſe attributes mult 
neceſſarily be, not only on account of the inh- 
nite diſtance between the divine and human na- 
ture, but on account of the numberleſs and to us 
R uaknown 
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unknown relations, reſpectively to all which the 
divine providence acts: which, if we did know 
them, we ſhould be unable to compare, and in 
which, therefore, the harmony of divine perſco- 
tions would not be diſcernible by us. Upon the 
whole matter, we may conclude, ſafely from er- 
ror, and in direct oppoſition to CLARK R, that 
goodneſs and jutlice in God cannot be conceived, 
without mariteſt preſumption and impiety, to be 
the ſame as in the ideas we frame of theſe per- 

fections, when we conlider them in men, or 
when we reaſon about them abſtractly in 
themſelves; but that in the ſupreme Gover- 
nor of the world they are ſomething tranſcen- 

dent, and of which we cannot make any true 


judgment, nor argue with any certainty about 
them.” 

Tnvs I think, and if I wanted any authority 
to juſtify me I could find it in Dr. Barrow, 
and in St. Paui,, whom I quote rather as a theo- 
logian than an inſpired apoſtle, ſince we conſider 
this whole matter on principles of reafon and not 
of revelation. The former begins his ſermon on 
a text taken from the epiſtle of the latter to the 
Romans*, how unſearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways paſt finding out? By obſerving 
that when God rejected the greateit part of his 
antient people, for their refuſal to embrace the 
goſpel, and took the gentiles into his favour 3 
the advocates of judaiſm argued againſt this pro- 
ceeding from their ideas of wiſdom, as well as 
of juſtice, and the other moral attributes. * This 
* proceeding, they ſaid, argued his former af- 
fection to them to have been miſplaced. It 


impleaded his antient covenant, and Jaw, of 
* imperfection. It ſupplanted his own deſigns. 
4. 


lt unravelled all that he had been doing for 
many 
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« many ages.” St. Paul anſwered the advo- 
cates of judaiſm by other arguments taken from 
ideas of general equity, of the nature of God, 
ot his attributes, of his relations to men, &c. 
* But aſter he had ſteered his diſcourſe through 
Hall theſe rocks,” which, I preſume, would have 
been ſuch for CLARKE, if they were ſuch for 
* St. Paus, © he thought it ſafe to caſt anchor, 
that is to wind up the conteſt in this modeſt 
intimation, that whatever he could ſay, might 
not perhaps exhauſt the difficulty, nor void all 
ſcruple; and that, therefore, in this, and in 
all ſuch caſes, for entire ſatisfaction we ſhould 
have recourſe to the incomprehenſible wiſdom 
of God, who frequently in the courſe of his 
providence ordereth things in methods tran- 
ſcending our ability to diſcover or trace.” St. 
Pau did not pretend that his manner of ac- 
counting, for rejecting the Jews and calling in 
the gentiles, was infallible demonſtration, cer- 
tain and neceffary, even as certain as the attri- 
butes of God. Much leſs did he affirm, that if his 
arguments, concerning the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, were not a demonſtration, there was no de- 
monſtration of the being of God: and yet, ſurely, be- 
tides the difference between the apoſtle of the gen- 
tiles, and the miniſter of St. James's, it could not be 
harder to prove, that the rejection of the Jews, and 
the vocation of the gentiles were conſiſtent with the 
fron and juſtice of God, than to prove, that a 
uture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments is neceſſary 
to juſtify his attributes, and to render his diſpen- 
fations in this world conſiftent with them. 
Dr. Barrow proceeds to conſider ſeveral rea- 
ſons, why we cannot clearly diſcern the <ntire 
congruity of providential diſpenſations to the di- 
vine attributes, as he expreſſes himſelf: in _ 
| ther 
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ther place. He could not cut the knot at once, 
nor bring the ſame charge as we have done di- 
rectly againſt the preſumption of men of his own 
order. He was a divine, he was a preacher, 
he was to keep up the cant of the pulpit. 
He gives, therefore, ſome reaſons of a pru- 
dential kind, which may have determined 
God to veil his face with a cloud, and to wrap 
up his power in ſome obſcurity, ſuch fot inſtance 
as theſe, that he may not confound our weak 
ſight, that he may exalt our faith, that he may 
appear God indeed, or that we may be well af- 
ſured concerning a future account, and forced in 
our thoughts to recur thither for a reſolution of all 
emergent doubts and difficulties Such flimſy 
ſtuff is a man like this obliged to vend, when he 
has put on a black gown and a band. But he 
lays his ſtreſs on another kind of reaſoning, and 
ſuch as is truly deciſive. As the dealings of 
very Wiſe,” he ſays, and we may add, of very 
Juſt and good men, are ſometimes founded upon 
maxims, and admit juſtifications not obvious nor 
penetrable by vulgar conceit, ſo may God ac 
according to rules of wiſdom and juſtice which it 
may be quite impoſſible by our faculties to ap- 
prehend, -or with our means to defcry. As there 
are natural modes of being and operation... fo 
there may be prudential and moral rules of pro- 
ceeding, far above our reach . . . . peculiar ob- 
jects of divine wifdom, and not to be underſtood 
by any creature . . . . eſpecially by creatures who 
ſtand in the loweſt form of intelligence, one re- 
move from beaſts. . . . . In fine, thoſe rules of 
equity and experience which we in our tranſac- 
tions with one another do uſe . . . . if they be ap- 
plied to the dealings of God will be found very 
incongruous or deficient, the Caſe being vaſtly al- 
tered from thay infinite diſtance in nature and 
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ſtate between God and us, and from the immer!- 
differences which his relations towards us have 
from our relations to one another. "Theſe two 
great divines are, you ſee, on my fide. They 
are both of the ſame opinion that Ci. ARK cen. 
ſures: and if his cenſures were are juſt as they ate 
dogmatical, St. Pau. himſelf would be one of 
thoſe men who take in reality the moral attri. 
butes of God entirely away, and who may on tbe 
fame grounds deny his natural attributes“. 


XLVIII. 


12 is time to have done with CLARKE, eſpe- 
cially ſince I leave this part of the argument 
in much better hands than my own, in thoſe of 


Dr. Barrow and St. Paur, who deny to him 


the very principle from which, as from a com- 
mon ſource, all the accuſations of providence are 
deduced by him, by many other divines, and by 
the whole tribe of atheiſts. I proceed to take no- 
tice of another writer, and to examine another of 
thoſe aſſumptions which are employed by thele 
men, whether divines or theiſts, to maintain their 


charge. That we are very incompetent judges of 


the moral attributes of God and of the eternal reaſoa 


of things; that it is unpardonable preſumption 


in us to pronounce what both or either of them 


required that God ſhould do in the original 


conſtitution of our ſyſtem, or requires that 
he ſhould do in the government of it ; theſe 
truths, I ſay, are ſo evident, that he who 
denys them, does not deſerve to be argued 


againſt any longer. Quae perſpicua ſunt longa 


de efſs non debent.” The determination of them 
ſhould in reaſon determine the whole diſpute. Infi- 
nite wiſdom and infinite power have made things 
as 

* Evid. p. 26. 
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as they are: how goodneſs and juſtice required 
that they ſhould be made, 1s neither coram 


judice, nor to any rational purpole to enquire. 


For greater ſatisfaction, however, it may not be 
amiſs to ſhew that neither the ſtate of mankind 
in this life, in general, nor the lot of good and 
bad men, in particular, are ſuch as they have 
been repreſented to ſerve the purpoſes of ſome 
perſons; and that if they weile ſuch, the hypo- 
theſis of a life to come would not reſtore by 
reaſon the goodneſs and juſtice, which theſe men 
endeavor to deſtroy by appeals to reaſon and to 
paſſion. 

Tur ſolemn author of the religion of nature 
delineated, whom Ci.arke had in his eye per- 
laps, when he deſcribed his fourth ſort of theiſts, 
whether this treatfſæ had been then publiſhed or 
not, places himſelf on the ſame bench with 
Mixos. Mixos was the ſon of Jurirrx, and 
the diſciple of his father. So PLATo calls him, 
in order to infinuate, as I believe, that nothing 


leſs than the wiſdom of the Supreme Being was 


ſuficient for the taſk aſſigned to this infernal 
judge. But I think on recollection, that I mult 
recall my words, and ſay that WoLLasron 


places himſelf far above Minos. He judges 


God as well as man. Departed ſouls appear at 


the tribunal of the other, where they are pu- | 


niſhed for the evil they have done, or recom- 
penced for the evil they have ſuffered, in this 
world. But he erects this court of judicature, 
eſtabliſnes the general laws of it, as he judges 
the perfections of the divine nature required that 
they ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and diſtinguiſhes, 
and weighs the kinds of happineſs, or miſery, 
that fall to the ſhare of different men. Clear, 
and mixed happineſs, avoidable, and unavoidable 


miſery in the whole, or avoidable ſo far that 
Vox. V. e the 
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the creature would chuſe rather to bear the te. 
mainder than miſs the proportion of happine(;: 
all which muſt come into conſideration with the 
good and the evil men have done, at tha 
Judgment ſeat, where they are to be fr yed after 
death for what they have done in life. 

In his attempt to prove, from the nature cf 
an all- perfect Being, that God created the human 


. ſoul immortal, becauſe the mortality of it doe 


not conſiſt with reaſon, this author has the 
temerity to aſſert that he who fays the contrary, 
muſt ſay in conſequence either that God i: 
unreaſonable, unjuſt “, and cruel, or that no 
man has a greater ſhare of miſery unavoidadl: 
than of happineſs. Nay further, the exiſtenc: 
of an all-perfe&t Being depends ſo much, a. 
cording to this theiſt, on the hypotheſis of 


Future ſtate , that one ſingle inſtance of un. 


fortunate virtue and of proſperous wickedneſs in 


this world would be to him a fufficient argument 


for ſuch a ſtate. His reaſon is, that God cannot 
be unjuft nor unreaſonable in any one inſtance, 
which is undoubtedly true. But on this ſup- 
poſition he would be ſo in one inſtance, if there 
was no future ſtate. One inſtance of theſe kinds, 
therefore, would have been to WoLLasrox 1 
demonſtration againſt the exiſtence of an all 
Perfect Being, without the hypotheſis of ſuch a 
ſtate. This is ſtrange theiſm. Artificial the 
ology is neithey more dogmatical, nor more 


abſurd: and the belief of God's exiſtence hangs 


by a twine in both. 

To ſupport this hypotheſis, he gives a mol! 
exagerated deſcription of the misfortunes to which 
particular men are liable in this world, and 1 
very ridiculous as well as exagerated deſcription 


of the-general, and uſual ſtate of mankind ; bot 
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which are aſſumed to be inconſiſtent with the 
idea of a reaſonable cauſe. Let us conſider the 
laſt firſt, as the natural order ſeems to require. 
Whilſt the CLarkes and WoLLasTons of the 
age accuſe the providence of God by arguments 
drawn from. his nature, and from the eternal 
reaſon of things, both as imperfectly known to 
them as to you and me; let us defend this 
providence by. arguments, drawn from the nature 
of man, and the actual conſtitutions of the world, 
both equally well known to them and to us. 
Inſtead -of hearkening to them, tet us hearken to 
God who ſpeaks to us in his works; and inſtead 
of pronouncing what it was right for him to do, 
believe all he has done, for that very. reaſon, 
right. Let us be prepared to mect with ſeveral 
appearances, which we cannot explain, nor 
therefore reconcile to the ideas we endeayor to 
form of the divine perfections. But let us re- 
member too that as the pretended ſcience of the 
men, againſt whom we diſpute, expoſes them to 
error, and as they render the great truths of 
theiſm doubtſul, or at leaſt perplexed by blending 
them up in an imaginary ſcheme of divine oeco- 
nomy; ſo we may be ſecure. from error by a 
modeſt avowal of ignorance, where human know- 
ledge ceaſes: and as the imperfections of created 
Beings prove them to be created, not ſelf-exiſtent, 
ſo the very deficiencies of the knowledge we have 
vill be ſo many proofs of it's truth. They muſt 
be neceſſarily ſuch ; for if it be true that infinite 
wiſdom and infinite power created, and govern 
the univerſe, it cannot bat follow that ſome of 
the phaenomena may be proportionable, and that 
others muſt be diſproportionable to our, and to 
every other finite underſtanding. _ Ho 
B b 2 XLIX, 
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XLIX. 


C AVING premiſed what I thought prope: 
in this place, I obſerve that the repre 
ſentation, made of the general ſtate of mankind, 
proves nothing, or proves too much. It prove 
nothing if a gradation of animal beings appear 
neceſſary or fit in the divine ideas, that is, 60 
ſpeak leſs platonically and more rationally, to 
the ſupreme or divine reaſon and intention; for 
in that caſe why ſhould not we be the creature; 
we are? It proves or attempts to prove to 
much, if it be intended to prove that there | 
or that there ſhould have been no ſuch chain cf 
Being; for as we ſee that there is one alm 

from nonentity up to man, and have the ml! 
probable reaſons to perſuade us that it contiimus 
up to natures infinitely below the divine, lat 
vaſtly ſuperior to the human; fo there is ſurch 
no metaphyſical nor theological preſumption mad 
enough to aſſert that we are capable of knowin! 
what the conſtitution, order, and harmony of 22 
univerſe require. 

BuT now, whether ſuch a gradation of beige 
gocs through the whole univerſe, or whether it 
be confincd to our planet and ſtops at man, 5 !!s 
ignorance and pride of antient philoſophers it 
duced them to believe, why is not the gene 
ſtate of mankind conſiſtent with the idca dt 
reaſonable cauſe? This reaſonable cauſe mi 
have produced ſuch creatures as we are eltit! 
relatively to that chain, whereof we make à !* 
ceſſary link, or independently of it, and on ett 
motives at which it is impollible we ſhould * 
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gueſs. When objections are made to ſuch things 
as appear inconſiſtent with the perfections of an 
all perfect Being in the Bible, the divine's anſwer 
is that of St. Paul, „ altitudo!” The ſame 
divine objects to the works of God, and will not 
be anſwered by the ſame exclamations. Mͤy 
ignorance is made a ſufficient reaſon for ſub- 
mitting implicitly to whatever I find in this book, 
as agreeable to the perfections of the Deity; and 
yet my ignorance is not allowed to be a reaſon 
for ſubmitting in the ſame manner to what- 
ever I find in the bavk of nature that God 
has actually done, as agreeable to theſe perfec- 
8 tions. This may be called very jultly theological 
100 effronterie in the divine; and it is at leaſt as ab- 
0 ſurd in the theiſt to aſk, whether the conditions of 
n of humanity, the various objects which men purſue, 
moſt and the various ſcenes of their lives from the cra- 
molt dle to the grave, compoſe an end worthy a firſt 
mus cauſe perfectly reaſonable ? The learned author 
might have aſked with far leſs impropriety. whe- 
ther the loweſt employments, to which legitlators 
and magiſtrates ſubject ſome of the perſons they 
govern in political ſocieties, compoſe an end 
worthy of them? The anſwer would be, that 
conſidered by themſelyves, they do not, but that 
conſidered, as parts of a general ſyſtem, wherein 
the moſt minute are neceſlary to make the whole 
complete, they do: and that even conſidered by 
themſelves, they are worthy at leaſt of the perſons 
ener to whom they are aſſigned. 
\ of 2 Is what I haye written to you about human 
> maj knowledge, I have inſiſted on one obſervation, 
either which I will recall, and apply to the preſent caſe. 
2 be The preſent caſe will juſtify the obſervation, and 
n ether both together will diſcover very clearly the prin- 
4 eveg cipal ſource from which all the perplexity, and 
ouch ail the tedious diſputes concerning the origin * 
CYL 
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evil, and the ſuppoſed unjuſt diſpenſations 
providence, as well as moſt other metaphy ſica 
and indeterminable queſtions, have ariſen. The 


ſynthetical method' of reaſoning by arguments 


priori, that is by arguments deduced from prin- 
ciples aſſumed to be evident, is very commodious 
for many philoſophical and theological purpoſes, 
But it may lead us imperceptibly into error, and 


we can never be ſure that it leads us to truth, 


unleſs theſe principles are ſelf-evident, or unleſ 
their evidence be demonſtrated by the anal ytica! 
method, that is, by arguments a poſteriori, that 
1s, by tracing it up from the known phaenomena. 
Now, it happens unfortunately for truth, that 
philoſophers and divines catch at certain prin- 
ciples through levity, through a too implicit 
confidence, or through deſign, and argue dog. 
matically from them in the ſynthetical method 
without a due regard to the analytical. Thus, 
for inſtance, the wiſdom of God does not appeat 
alike in all the phaenomena; but, as far as ve 
can diſcover, it appears in the greateſt and the 
leaſt to our aſtoniſhment, and the proofs of it 
multiply in an exact proportion to our diſcoveries, 
whilſt no one of theſe can be ſtrained into a re- 
pugnancy to it, for if any of them could, the 
caſe would be altered cxtremely. This wiſdom, 
therefore, is eſtabliſhed by the analytical method, 
and we may reaſon ſafely from our ideas of it 
in the ſinthetical. But the ſame cannot be faid 
of the moral attributes, which we aſcribe to the 
Supreme Being, according to our ideas of them. 
The ſuperiority we have over the reſt of the 
animals, that are our fellow inhabitants of this 
world, which is imaginary, perhaps, in ſome 
reſp ccts, and real, without doubt, on the whole, 
and ſeveral particular phaenomena, wherein virtue 
5 rewarded and vice puniſhed ; give us eas 
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ideas. Now, whether the phænomena that give 
them, even thoſe wherein the final cauſes are the 
moſt apparent, and the moſt immediately relative 
to man, are to be deemed effects of the divine 
goodnefs and juſtice, in any other ſenſe than ſome 
of the ſame and ſeveral others are to be deemed 
effects of the divine goodneſs to the ſeveral ſpecies 
of animals ; or whether they are all effects of the 
divine wiſdom, exerting itſelf in every part rela- 
tively. to the whole, may be diſputed. But it can- 
not be diſputed, and all ſides agree, that many 
of the phenomena are repugnant to theſe ideas 
of goodneſs and juſtice. They, therefore, who 
proceed on theſe principles, that goodneſs in 
God is juſt what we conceive it to be in our 
dealings with one another and in our abſtract 
notions of it, and that his juſtice is the ſame, 
that he made the world for the ſake of man, that 
he made man only to communicate happineſs to 

him, and that every one, who acts in contradic- 

tion to this happineſs, muſt be rigorouſly punith- 

ed by God himſelf, are ſo far from demonſtrat- 

ing, that they have not the merit of framing a 

good hypotheſis; ſince no hypotheſis, which is 
contradicted evidently by any one of the phæno- 
mena, can be received as ſuch; and fince it is in 

vain that they endeavor to rectify one by another, 

and to maintain the ſecond by the very proofs 
that deſtroy the firſt. If the firſt fails, the ſecond 
cannot ſtand : and he who expects to be believed, 
when he aſſerts what the phænomena can neither 
depofe for, nor againſt, becauſe he finds no other 
way to maintain what he had aſſerted in oppoſition 
to them, expects a great deal more than reaſon 
will grant him. : 
WhrarT has been ſaid ſeems to be extremely 
plain: and they would conclude in ins manner 
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on any other occaſion, who are not aſhamed to g 
the very contrary on this. By ſetting therſelve; 
free from the reitraints of the analytical method, 
theſe reaſoners a priori reſemble very much one 
ſort of mad-men. Some of theſe are ſo very mad 
that they loſe all uſe of their reaſon, and are as 
little able to deduce conſequerices as they are to 
eſtabliſh principles. Others, again, deduce con- 
ſequences, and argue very juſtly, but are ſtill mad; 
becauſe they reaſon from principles that have ns 
appearance of reality out of their own ov er-heated 
and diſordered imaginations. You will find in- 
ſtances of this kind without the trouble of going 
to Bedlam. You will find them in every form of 
life, even among thoſe who are reputed ſober and 
wife, and who really are fo, except on ſome one 
particular ſubject. But you will find them prin- 
cipally in colleges and ſchools where different 
{ects have rendered this ſort of madnels, which is 
occaſional elſewhere, both epidemical and traditi- 
onal. Few have been mad like Don Qy1zoTr, 
whilſt multitudes have been, and are, as mad in 
different walks of ſcience, as the Daniſh cabaliſt 
who inſtructed BoRRI. The man had great parts, 
was learned, was devout. He reaſoned extremely 
well; but he reaſoned like the reſt of his ſect on 
the ſuppoſition of an elementary people and on 
other cabaliſtical principles. Atheiſts ſeem to me 
to deſerve a place among the firſt fort of madmen, 
and I apprehend that many divines and theiits 
ought to be ranked among the ſecond. | 
Terry who approach the charm, are expoſed to 
the enchantment, How ſhould they eſcape who 
are bred up in it? I call it an enchantment, and 
I think, that men who have great ſtrength of 
genius, and great warmth of imagination, Arc 
often the moſt liable to be affected by i it. The 
analytical method is the ſureſt road to truth, but 
ä 4 1 | it 
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it ſuits neither the purpoſe nor the temper af ſuch 
philoſophers. Where it may carry them they 
know not. It will carry them to truth, if it be 
well purſued, but it may carry them to truth that 
is inconſiſtent with the doCtrines they are engaged 
by prejudice, or intereſt to maintain; and accord- 
ingly we fee them fly off from it, like men who 
are afraid of their guide. It is troubleſome and 
tedious; ſor it requires often a difficult and long 
induction of particulars: and they are in haſte to 
arrive at ſcience, or what they take for ſcience. 
It ſtops, in many caſes, ſort, and diſappoints their 
curiolity. They ſcorn to ſtop where it ſtops, 
and, therefore, they take a bold leap, from cer- 
tain ideas that ſeem to them clear and diſtinct, to 
the ficſt principles of things, as FoxTENtr.1t fays 
of Des Carnes, fooliſhly to be ſure, ſince he 
intended to make his panegyric, and to give him 
the preference to NEw TON, | 

Aur this may be applied to the perſons we ſpeak 
of here; and there is no ſuhject, on which the 
enchantment has had ſo much force, nor has pre- 
vailed ſo long as on this of the origin, of evil, of 
the moral attributes of God, and of tne difpenſa- 
tions of providenc?. This was a chaos of meta- 
phyſical notions three thouſand years ago, and it | 
1s ſo ill. Some very able writers kave endea- 
vored to account for the origin of evil conſiſtently 
with the received notions of the moral attributes 
of God, and of his deſign in creating man; but I 
doubt that the two famous queſtions are 11!!! un- 
anſwered by them.” If there is a God infinitely 
* good as well as powerful, how comes it that 
there is any ſuch thing as evil in the world? If 
he is infinitely juſt, how comes it that the vir- 
tuous have a ſhare and ſometimes the grea el 
' of this evi!?” The hypotheſis of two principle 
which had been invented by the molt antient of 
the | 
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the eaſtern. philoſophers, and was revived by 
Maxes, and others, contained many abſurdities, 
and did not ſolve the difficulty, ſince it might be 
aſked, why did the good God create man at all, 
if he could not create and govern him indepen- 
dently of the evil god ? The hypotheſis of the fall 
of man, for ſuch it is under a philoſophical con- 
ſideration, will ſerve the purpoſe as little; ſince it 
is impoſſible to render that aſſumed indulgence of 
God to the free-will of man, which defeated the 
original deſign of God, plunged man into a tate 
of miſery as ſoon as he was created, and obliged 
the divine goodneſs to have recourſe to the expe- 
dient of a redemption by the blood of his own Son 
---fince it is impoſſible, I ſay, to render this agree- 
able to our ideas of goodneſs or even of wiſdom. 
Tur firſt of theſe hypothetes has been exploded 
long ago. The ſecond muit be defended as well 
as it can, fince it is made the foundation of the 
chriitian ſyſtem. But, however, the introduction 
of evil may be accounted for by this facred tra- 
dition, and by much ingenious argumentation ta 
the reaſon of mankind ; every divine, and ſeveral 
theiſts, endeavor to account for the exiſtence and 
diſtribution of it by another hypotheſis, which is 
as antient as either of the former, and which mult 
have been invented fince it was not revealed to 
the Aegyptians, and other peaple any more than 
to the Iſraelites, not only for a political, but for a 
philoſophical purpoſe, and to ſerye for an anſwer 
to the two atheiſtical queſtions. It is with this 
hypotheſis, conſidered independently of revelation, 
that we have to do here. We are to examine 
whether it reconciles the phenomena to the ideas 
we have of goodneſs and juſtice, by aſſuming that 
this world 1s HAN more than tae porch « or entry 
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L. 


8 the men who maintain this hypotheſis 
neglect the phænomena when they pretend 


to determine the moral attributes of God, ſo they 
overſtrain them with much affectation and unfair- 
neſs when they pretend to demonſtrate a future 
ſtate. The author of the religion of nature deli- 
neated, that I may mention one particularly, does 
this in ſuch a manner that his exaggerations 
become burleſque f. According to him, © the 


general ſtate of mankind is ſcarce confiſtent 
with the 1dea of a reaſonable cauſe, becauſe we 


are born with the labor of our mothers; becauſe 
6c 


we are lable to hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, and 
indiſpoſitions of various kinds; and becauſe one 
generation drops off, and another ſprings up, 
that is, becauſe as we are born, ſo we die. 
Children, we trifle away our time at play; or 
we are ſent to ſchool, and ſubmitted to diſci 

line. Men, we are expoſed to difficulties, and 
ſurrounded with cares, There are inhuman or 
vicious huſbands, ſalſe or peeviſh wives, refrac- 
tory or unhappy children, Many can never 
obtain a comfortable livelihood ; many of thoſe 
that do, break; and even when their affairs go oi 
proſperouſly, their families encreaſe, and new oc- 
caſions of ſolicitude are introduced by this in- 
creaſe. Under ſuch grievances we lie during the 
beſt part of life, and when we grow old we 
grow infirm. * In ſhort, phyſical and moral 
evil intermixed with a few tranſitory and uncer- 


— tain 
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tain enjoyments, not worth enjoying, make up 


* the whole ſyſtem of our lives, at the laſt ſtage 


* of which, if we are not taken away ſooner 
„by death, fainting, tottering, and bending to 
the earth, we fall into the grave of ourſelves.” 
Such, and far more miſerable, (for I omit among 
others thoſe who labour under incurable diſtem- 
pers, and who ſubſiſt by begging, borrowing, or 
ſhiſts as bad as theſe) is the ſtate of mankind re- 
preſented to be; after which the pathetic writer 
concludes, and muſt man end here? Is this the 
period of his being? Is this all? The author ! 
quote is ſo tranſported. by the torrent of his elo- 
quence, and by ſuch reflections as theſe, that he 
raiſes in his own mind what I think he will raiſe 
in that of no ſober reader, a ſort of indignation 
egainſt the ſtate where Almighty God has pla- 
ced us, and againſt the order of his providence. 
On this he grounds an expectation of life and im- 
mortality in a better ſtate, and, on this expec- 
tation, an argument that there will be ſuch a 
ſtate. . 

Iv this rapture he retires to ſome ſolitary 
walk, and there far ſrom nciſe, perhaps, 
but certainly not free from prejudice, he me- 
ditates for our inſtruction. © He thinks him- 
* ſeif ſure that he is above lifeleſs matter, 
above the vegetable tribe, and above the ſenſi- 
tive animals that he ſees. He has not only im- 
mediate ſenſations, but ideas of an higher or- 
* der. He can make excurſions into futurity ; 
* he had almoſt aid that he could, by ſtrict 
„thinking, get into another world beforehand. 
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Can he be made capable of ſuch great expecta- 


* tions only to be diſappointed at laſt ? Can he 
* have ſuch overtures of immortality, if, aſter 
« all, there is no ſuch thing? He makes great 


* improvements in knowledge which he has often 
$6 
no 
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no opportunity of ſhewing here. Muſt they 
not be preparations for another world, wherein 
he may ſhew them? Can the author of his 
reaſoning faculties be himfelf fo unreatonable as 
to give them to no purpoſe ? By the exalta- 
tion of his reaſon, and by the practice of vir- 
tue he approaches to an higher manner of be- 
ing, and faſtes already ſomething ſpiritual, 
and above this world. Mutt his private acts of 
religion be all loſt? Can God have fo little 
regard for him who has ſo much for God?“ 

In tliis ſpecimen, which is very faithfully ex- 
tracted, we have an example of the fecond fort of 
madneſs mentioned above. The man who writ 
all this nonſenſe was a man of parts, of learning. 
a philoſopher, and a geometrician. Bit he made 
one miſtake in the delirium of metaphyſics. In- 
ſtead of reaſoning about a creature of God's, he 
reaſoned about one of his own creation. When 
theſe learned lunatics conceive men to he 
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nearly what they are, they pull down the divi- 


vinity nearly to the ſame level, and frame their 
notions of God's proceedings with them on 
thoſe of their proceedings with one another. 
When they think more worthily of the Supreine 
Being, and raiſe their ideas of an all- perfect nature 
as high as they are able, they raiſe their ideas of 
the human nature in a certain proportion to 
theſe, ſo that God and man, are in all their rea- 


ſonings, within degrees of compariſon. _ Tlius 
Mr. WorLasTox has done in his traths relating 


to the deity, and in thoſe relating to a private 
man. He raiſes our conceptions in the firſt, as 
high as they can be raiſed, and then loſes him- 
ſelf, and leaves his reader to be loſt, in the in- 
comprehenſibility of the divine nature, as they 
muſt needs be. He does not, indeed, flatter the 
human in the ſecond as groſly as ſome writers, 
who endeavour to impoſe on us againſt the in- 
tuitive 
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tuitive knowledge which-every one may have of 
himſelf ; but he inſiſts ſo much on the ſpiritua- 
lity and immortality of the ſoul, and on the un- 
ſuitableneſs of the condition to the importance of 
mankind, that he gives ground ſufficient to ſtand 
upon to thoſe fulſome panegyriſts of humanity 
who conſider man as the image of God, the — 
cauſe of tlie creation, and the principal object 
among created beings, even above angels, of the 
divine care and ſolicitude. 

Bur, after all their endeavours to make of 
man a being ſuperior to the whole animal kind, 
rather than a ſuperior ſpecies of the ſame kind, 
man will appear what he really is to every un- 
ee niind. In vain will they endeavour 
o perſuade any ſuch that the natural ſtate of 
mankind is unnatural, if I may ſay ſo; that is, a 
ſtate neither agreeable to the nature of God him- 
ſelf, nor to that nature wherewith he has digni- 
fed man. In vain will they endeavour to perſuade 
any ſuch that the conditions of humanity, are im- 
perfections in the ſyſtem; and that, in the works 
of God, as in thoſe of men, whatever falls ſhort 
of the idea of the workman, or is not propor- 
tionate to the value of the materials he prepares in 
one eſſay, may be rectified in another inſtance. 
It is not only true but obvious, that man is con- 
nected by his nature, and therefore, by the de- 
ſign of the Author of all nature with x th whole 
tribe of animals, and ſo cloſely with ſome of them 
that the diſtance between his intellectual facultics 
and theirs; which conſtitutes as really, tho not fo 
ſenſibly as figure, the difference of ſpecies, appears, 
in many inftances, ſmall, and would probably, 
appear ſtill leſs, if we had the means of knowing 
their motives, as we have of obſerving their ac- 
tions. The connection of all animal, and, by 
conſequence, of human with vegetable life is more 


remote. 
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remote. But there is ſuch a connection; and 
it will be manifeſt to him who conſiders 
how vegetables are produced, how they grow 
up, how they ripen, flouriſh for a time, 
wither and die, how many wants they have, 
ſuch as nouriſhment, culture and ſhelter, for 
inſtance, as weil as to how many diſtempers and 
injuries they are expoſed, in all which circum- 
ſtances their connection with the animal kind is 
too apparent to be denied. Tho man is an 
animated material being, capable of beginning 
motion, and of many other modifications of 
thought, both ſingle, and in ſeries; yet, however 
theſe mental powers were communicated to him, 
and in degrees ſtill more imperfect to other 
animals, his ſyſtem and theirs are ſounded alike 
in mere matter, and when we look at one another, 
the firſt ideas we receive are thoſe of extenſion 
and figure, the parts of which, like thoſe of 
any other clod of earth, are liable to ſeparation, 
and to a diſſolution of the form. Nay, there is 
a further analogy between animated and inani- 
mated bodies. The former have, by inftin&t, 
a fort of moral gravitation to one another, by 
which they adhere together in ſociety. I will not 
apply inſtinct to the latter; but this J may ſay, 
that a force as unknown as inſtinct, produces 
a gravitation of the ſeveral parts of matter to each 
other, and keeps them together in a kind of 
ns ſociety. 

HE whole world, nay the whole univerſe is 
filled with beings which are all connected in one 
immenſe deſign. The ſenſitive inhabitants of 
our globe, like the dramatis perſonae, have dif- 
ferent characters, and are applied to different 
purpoſes of action in every ſcene. The ſeveral 
parts of the material world, like the machines 
of a theatre, were contrived not for the _— 
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but for the action: and the whole order and 
ſyſtem of the drama would be diſordered and 
ſpoiled, if any alteration was made in either. 
The nature of every creature, his manner of 
being, is adapted, to his ſtate here, to the place 
he is to inhabit, and, as we may ſay to the part 
he is to act. If man was a creature inferior or 
ſuperior to what he is, he would be a very pre- 
poſterous creature in this ſyſtem. Gun vn 
horſes made a very abſurd figure in the place of 
men, and men would make one as abſurd in the 
place of horſes. I do not think that philoſophers 
have ſhewn in every inſtance why every thing 
is what it is, and as it is, or that nothing could 
be in any one caſe otherwiſe than it is without 
producing a greater inconveniency to the whole 
than the particular inconveniency that would be 
removed. But I am ſure this has been proved 
in ſo many inſtances, that it is trifling, as well 
as prophane, to deny it in any. We "complain 
often of our ſenſes, and ſometimes of our rea- 
ſoning faculties. ' Both are defective, weak, 
fallible : and yet, if the former were more ex- 
tenſive, more acute, and more nice, they would 
not anſwer the purpoſes of human life, they would 
be abſolutely inconſiſtent with them. Juſt ſo, 
if our reaſoning faculties were more perfect than 
they are, the order of intellectual beings would be 
broken unneceſfarity, and man would be raiſed 
above his proper form without any real advantage 
to himſelf, ſince the reaſon he has is ſufficient for 
him in the ſtate allotted to him; and fince higher 
faculties, and greater degrees of knowledge would 
on one hand encreaſe his preſumption, and yet on 
the other would rather excite than ſate his curioſity, 
by ſhewing him more clearly the extent of his 
fonorance, 

WoLLAsST9N 
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Woit.LasToON pretends to reduce every one who. 
does not adopt the hypotheſis of rewards and 
puniſhments in a future ſtate, to this dilemma + 
& no rational creature is unavoidably miſerable, 
© or God is an unreaſonable and cruel being.“ 
But, in the firſt place, who told this writer, or 
how does he know that there are any rational 
creatures unavoidably miſerable? The whole 
ſtory of mankind tells him ſo, and his own ſenſes 
ſhew him that it is fo, and on theſe ſuppoſed au- 
thorities he makes ſuch a ſtate of miſery to be 
that of almoſt all mankind. I might have faid 
of all mankind abſolutely : for tho Fe allows that 
ſome are more and ſome are leſs miſerable than 
others; yet in the enumeration he makes of 
unavoidable human miſeries he includes many 
that are unavoidable indeed, but that do not 
conſtitute miſery, either when they come ſepa- 
rately, or when ſeveral of them come together. 
They are inconveniencies at moſt, to which every 
man is liable. Every man is liable to catch cold, 
and like other animals, to be afflited with various 
bodily diſtempers. Every man, and he moſt, 
who is deemed commonly to be the furtheſt re- 
moved from miſery, is expoſed to cares, to 
troubles, to diſappointments, &c. Our author is 
fond on this occaſion of the word miſery, it carries 
a ſtronger idea along with it, and ſerves the 
purpoſe of exageration better. But what is mi- 
ſery? Let us, who have no other purpoſe to 
ſerve than that of truth, determine our ideas with 
greater preCiſion. As I take happineſs to be a 
continued permanent ſeries of agreeable ſenſations 
or of pleaſure, ſo I take miſery to be a continued 
permanent ſeries of the contrary : and iuch miſery 
has never bzen brought, I believe, on any man 
neceſſarily, and unavyoidably, as a conſequence 
Yor, V. a” | 
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of the general ſtate wherein God has placed 
mankind. 

PARTICULAR occaſional evils, phyſical and. 
moral, are conſequences of this ſtate, no doubt, 
and ſuch as we are able to ſhew that they could 
not be prevented in the beſt of all material ſyſ- 
tems. The courſe of things rolls on throu 1 
vaſt variety of contingent events, for ſuch . 
are to our apprehenſions, according to the gal 
impreſſion of motion given to it, and under the 
direction of an univerſal providence. This per- 
petual flux, and the vieiſſitudes it creates, in 
what we call the fortune of men, bring along with 
them both good and evil. Human life is chec- 
quered with both; and as the good has often ſome 
alloy, ſo the evil is ſoſtened by many circum- 
ſtances, even by habit, and above all, by hope, 
that cordial drop which ſweetens every bitter 
potion, even the laſt. 

Tux ſaying of the epicureans is true of all 
ſorts of evil. If it is violent, it ſpends itſelf, 
or it puts an end ſoon to him who ſuffers it. If 
it is moderate, it 1s tolerable, it may be com- 
penſated, or the fenſe of it may wear out. Thus 
a dancing, drunken, ſmoaking reve] makes am- 
ple amends to the ſavage for all the wants he 
has ſuffered, and for all the pains and perils to 
which he has been expoſed. Thus the galley- 
ſlave ſings whilſt he is chained to an oar, and 
thus might they ſing who worked in the golden 
mines of the upper Aegypt, and for whom as 
well as their relations and poor children Mr. 
WorLLAasTON is moved to ſo much compaſſion. 
I ſhould wonder, when he was in Aegypt, that 
he did not quote a tradition from the Bible as 
well as from Diobokus, if I did not conſider 
that he gave probably more credit to the pro- 


phane than to the ſacred hiſtory, and lament bom 
ale 
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fate of the Iſraelites who were obliged to make 
bricks without ſtraw, and whoſe backs were 
ſcourged by their taſk maſters. The real evils, 
that men ſuffer, are not in truth ſo great as they 
appear in theſe exagerated repreſentations of 
them, and very often, perhaps, to the eye of 
a ſpectator: nay, the greateſt of them are not 
greater than thoſe which men impoſe voluntarily 
on themſelves, whilſt they complain loudly of 
evils far leſs, which the conditions of humanity 
impoſe on them. I might bring examples from 
thoſe who row in gallies, or dig in mines, for 
hire; from thoſe who condemn themſelves to 
paſs their whole lives in auſterities like the fathers 
of LA TRAPPE, or in torments like the Faquirs 
of the eaſt, on motives of ſuperſtition ; from thoſe 
in whom a turn of imagination can take off the 
fear of death, and make them court it before it's 
time, like the followers of Opin, who ſung the 
praiſe of it in their hymns, witneſs the ode of 
good king LopsRoG, and had no better a reaſon 
for it than the hope of drinking heer in the ſculls 
of their enemies at the palace of Opin. ho 
| Tavs do men frequently embrace, by choice, 
the very evils they complain of, when they 
happen to them in the uſual courſe of things, 
and ſometimes even death itſelf, for which they 
have, by nature, the ſtrongeſt averſion. Thus 
too they devote their whole lives to real and 
conſtant miſery, which is no part of the general 
natural ſtate of mankind. In ſhort, their greateſt 
evils are from themſelves, not from God,. which 
might be ſhewn in innumerable inſtances. True 
It is, that they are ſometimes involved, in ge- 
neral calamities, which they can neither foreſee 
nor prevent, ſuch as inundations, carthquakes, 
peltilences, and the entire devaſtations of king- 
doms or provinces by ſavage and barbarous 
9 2 people, 
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people, like the Huns of old, or the Spaniards 
in later ages. But theſe calamities are rare. 
They may be conſidered as chaſtiſements; for 
chaſtiſements are reaſonable, when there are any 
to be amended by partaking them, or by being, 
at leaſt, ſpectators of them. They may be con- 
ſidered as the mere effects, natural tho contingent, 
of matter and motion in a material ſyſtem, put 
into motion under certain general laws. If they 
are ſeen in the firſt light, they ſhould teach man- 
Kind to adore, and to fear that providence which 
governs the world by particular as well as general 
diſpenſations. If they are ſeen in the ſecond, 
they ſhould ſuggeſt ſome other reflections, which 
are not without their utility neither. 
Nrckss AR agents employ alt their powers 
conformably to the laws of nature, in promoting 
the ſame end, that is, in carrying on the phyſical 
ſyſtem. So rational agents fhould employ all 
theic facultics in preſerving the order of the moral 
fyſtem, which reaſon diſcovers to be their com- 
mon duty, and reaſon and experience to be their 
common intereſt. There are great deviations in 
both, with a double difference relatively to the 
ſtate of mankind. The former are wholly inde- 
pendent, the Jatter in great meaſure dependent 
on man, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of his 
paſſions, and the weakneſs of his reaſon. The 
ſormer are not only rare, and the latter frequent; 
but the conſequences of the latter become much 
more fatal to the happinefs of mankind in ge- 
neral, than thoſe of the former. From hence 1t 
reſults very evidently that the wiſdom! of God, 
which you may call his goodneſs, has given man 
by what is in his power very ample means to 
make himſelf amends for that which is out of his 
power. Atheiſts and divines find fault with the 


whole. They cannot, or they will not conceive, 
| | that 
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that the ſeeming imperfection of the parts is 
neceſſary to the real perfection of the whole, 
The entire ſcheme of the works of God muſt be 
altered to pleafe them. Nothing, even 1ncon- 
yenient to theſe delicate perſons, mult be ſuffered 
in it. They muſt be phylically invulnerable, 
and morally impeccable, or the divine providence 
muſt interpoſe continually to ſhield every par- 
ticular man from evils of one ſort, and to check 
him, hke the daemon of SockaTts, when he is 
about to commit thoſe of another. This is all 
they modeſtly require; and of the want of this 
they complain perpetually, as they pretend, the 
divine at leaſt does ſo, that they have a right to 
do, becauſe God appeals to man tor the equity of 
his proceedings. 
LET us be convinced, however, in oppoſition 
to atheiſts and divines, that the general ſtate of 
mankind in the preſent ſcheme of providence is 
a ſtate not only tolerable, but happy. Without 
having WoLLasToNn's ballance, wherein he 
weighs happineſs and miſery even to grains and 
ſcruples, we may pronounce that there is much 
more good than evil in it; and prove what we 
pronounce even by his authority, and that of all 
thoſe who deny it like him, it any ſuch authority 
can be wanting. It is plain that every man has 
more good than evil in actual enjoyment, or in 
proſpect, ſince every man preters exiſting as he 
® to non-exiſtence, and ſince none of them, not 
thoſe who ſuffer the worſt accidents in life, are 
willing to abandon it, and to go out of the ſtate 
theſe declaimers repreſent to be ſo miſerable. 
The propoſition may be advanced thus generaily, 
becauſe there are very few examples to the con- 
trary, and thoſe are of men run mad by diſtem- 
per, or made ſo by ſome prevailing enthuſiaſm. 
Neither will jt avail to ſay that the deſire of life 
and 
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and the fear of death are, one the greateſt im- 
perfection, and the other the greateſt evil of 
dur human ſtate; ſince, whatever they are, and 
from whence ſoever they ariſe, they would leſſen 
in all caſes, and ceaſe in many, if the condition 
of mankind were truly ſuch as it is repreſented. 
What our author's circumſtances were of any 
kind I am ignorant. But whatever they were, [ 
am perſuaded, you will be of my opinion, that 
any charitable perſon who had offered to cut his 
throat, in order only to deliver him from the 
miſeries he complained of in ſuch lamentable 
terms, would have been very ill received. But 
J haſten to wind up and to include the hints, for 
they are no more, which occur to me, and which 
I think proper to give you concerning the genera! 
and uſual ſtate of mankind.” 


v3 21 


LI. 


1 SAY then, that if men come helpleſs into the 
world like other animals; if they require 
even longer than other animals to be nurſed aad 
educated by the tender inſtinct of their parents, 
and if they are able much later to provide for 
themſelves ; it is becauſe they have more to learn 
and more to do; it is becauſe they are prepared 
for a more improved {tate and for greater hap- 
pineſs. Senſe and inſtinct direct all animals to 
their ſeveral ends. Some of them profit more 
by experience, acquire more knowledge, and 
think and reaſon better than others both 1 in dif- 
ferent ſpecies and in the ſame. Man is at the 
noad of theſe, he profits ſtill more by experience, 
he acquires ſtill more knowledge, he th take and 
rcaſon: 
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reaſons better than all other animals; ſor he who 
is born too ſtupid to do fo, is not a human crea- 
ture: he ſinks into an inferior ſpecies, tho he be 
made aſter the image of man. Man is able by his 
intellectual ſuperiority to foreſee, and to provide 
more effectually againſt the evils that threaten 
him, as well as to procure to himſelf the neceſſa- 
ries, the comforts, and the pleaſures of life. All 
his natural wants are eaſily ſupplied, and God has 
proportioned them to the abilities of thoſe who re- 
main in the loweſt form of rational creatures, 
The Tartar under his tent, and the Savage in his 
hut enjoys them. Such is the general ſtate of 
mankind. Of what then do we complain ? His 
happineſs exceeds that of his fellow creatures, at 
leaſt as much as the dignity of his nature exceeds 
the dignity of theirs : and 1s not this enough ? 
Wr ought to think that it is enough: and yet 
God has done more for us. He has made us 
happy, and he has put it into our power to make 
ourſelves happier by a due ſenſe of our reaſon, 
which leads us to the practice of moral virtue and 
of all the dutics of ſociety. We are deſigned to 
be ſocial, not ſolitary creatures. Mutual wants 
unite us: and natural benevolence and political 
order, on which our happineſs depends, are founded 
in them. This is the law of our nature; and tho 
every man is not able for different reaſons to 
diſcern it, or diſcerning it to apply it, yet ſo 
many are able to do this that they ſerye as guides 
to the reſt. The reſt ſubmit, for the advantages 
they find in this ſubmiſſion. They learn by expe- 
rience that ſervitude to law is real liberty, and that 
the regulation of pleaſure is real happineſs. Plea- 
ſures are the objects of ſelſ-loye, happineſs that 
of reaſon. Reaſon is ſo far from depriving us of 
the firſt, that happineſs conſiſts 1n a ſeries of them : 
and as this can be neither attained nor enjoyed 


ſecurely 
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ſecurely out of ſociety, a due uſe of our reaſon 
makes ſocial and ſelf- love coincide, or even be- 
come in effect the ſame. The condition wherein 
we are born and bred, the very condition ſo much 
complained of prepares us for this coincidence, 
the foundation of all human happineſs; ard our 
whole nature, appetite, paſhon and reaſon concur 
to promote it. As our parents loved themſelves 
in us, ſo we love ourſelves in our children, and in 
| thoſe to whoni we are molt nearly related by blood, 
Thus far inſtinct improves ſelf-love. Reaſon im- 
proves it further. We love ourſelves in our 
neighbours, and in our friends too, with TuLLY's 
leave; for if friendſhip is formed by a kind of 
ſympathy, it is cultivated by good cffices. Reaſon 
proceeds, We love ouriclves in loving the poli- 
tical body whoſe members we are, and we love 
_ ourſelves when we extend our benevolence to all 
mankind. -' ' + * | 
Tres are the 3 effects of reaſon, theſe 
are the purpoſes for which it was given us, and 
nothing more trifling, nor more abſurd, can be 
found 1n the writings of thoſe who have preſumed 
to cenſure the 'providence of God, than what 
Tul puts into the mouth of Cora, in the 
third book of the nature of the gods, on this oc- 
caſion. I know not,” is this pontiff made to 
ſay, * whether it had not been better for man- 
* kind to have had no reaſoning faculties at all, 
* ſince they are hurtful to fo meny, and profita 
* ble to ſo few, than to have had them ſo bounti- 
* fully and ſo profuſely ' b-ttowed®.” + Fooliſh 
and prophane ! Fire ' ſerves for ſeveral neceſſary 
uſes, among the reſt to warm "US; and ſenſitive 
* Expe- 


* Hand ſcio an melius fuerit humano generi motum iſtum 
celerem cogitationis, acumen, ſolertiam; quam rationem yaca- 
mus, quoniam peſtifera fir multis, admodum paucis falutaris, 
pon deri omnino, quam tam munißce. « et tam large dan. 
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experience teaches us to diſtinguiſh between 
warming and burning, in the manner and degree 
wherein we employ it. Shall we renounce the 
uſe of it, and complain that there is ſuch an ele- 
ment, becauſe it burns us when we employ it 
ill, or when we neglect, in employing it well, 
the precautions and attentions that are neceffary ? 
uſt ſo (for we may transfer this material image 
to an intellectual ſubject, much more properly 
than ſuch images are uſually transferred to ſuch 
ſubjects by metaphyſicians) juſt ſo, I ſay, hu- 
man reaſon 1s given for ſeveral neceſſary uſes, 
and principally to lead us to all the happineſs we 
are made capable of attajning, by a proper appli- 
cation of it, which rational experience is ſufficient 
to teach us. This compariſon is more juſt than 
that which Corr A makes, and BAL has copied, 
of the Supreme Being to a phyſician, who pre- 
ſeribes wine to a patient that he knows will drink 
it too ſtrong, and periſh by the uſe of it. Neither 
the ſtrength of our reaſon, nor the too frequent uſe 
of jt, but the contrary, are to be apprehended : and 
if the ſick man's wine muſt be mingled with water 
to do him good, reaſon, the medicina animi, mult be 
employed pure and unmixed. The other ſimilies, 
which theſe academicians employ, are as imperti- 
nent as this, and might be ſhewn very eaſily to 
be ſo, if it were worth our while. But no man, 
who is not already devoid of reaſon, will be in- 
duced by them to renounce this noble gift, where- 
in the dignity of our nature conſiſts, becauſe it 
becomes hurtful when we apply it ill; or through 
negligence, ar through affectation, or through de- 
ſign, even when we apply it well. It was ap- 
pied rather impertinently than hurtfully, to main- 
tain ſtoical apathy ; for it was not given to de- 
troy, but to direct and govern the paſſions ; to 
„ make 
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make them as beneficial as they are neceſſary in 
the human ſyſtem ; to make a Piso of a Cara. 
LINE“, and a Brutus, I mean the firſt, of 3 
CarsaR. But it was applied very hurtfully ; in- 
deed, and is ſo ſtill by thoſe who employ all the 
reaſon they have to corrupt the morals of men, to 
bribe, to ſeduce, to argue, to deceive, or: to force 
them out of their properties, or their liberties, and 
to make an whole community become the vaſſals 
of a faction of men, or of one man. This in po- 
litics. In religion it was applied very hurtful!y, 
and it is ſo It} T by atheiſts and divines, whilſt the 
former endeavour by ſophiſm and declamation to 
cenſure the works of God, and the order of his 
providence, to deſtroy the belief of his exiſtence, 
and to baniſh all ſenſe of religion; and whillt the 
latter, who join very heartily in the ſame cenſure, 
would be thought to juſtify the divine attrihutes 

againſt the common. accuſation, and to promote 
the intereſts of religion by this juitification, 

A moſt unneceſſary juſtification ſurely ! if they 
did not make it neceſlary ; fince God leads us by 
the natural ſtate, in which we ſtand at firſt, into 
the road of happineſs, and leaves us to the con- 
duct of a ſufſicient guide, that is of our reaſon, al- 
terwards. It would be falſe to ſay, as SENECA 
ſays, ſomewhere in one of the rants of the portic, 
that we owe our virtue to ourſelyes, not to God. 
It would be equally falie to fay, that we owe our 
happineſs to ourſelves, not to God. But this may 
be ſaid with truth, that God, when he gave us 
reaſon, leſt us to our Free-will to make a proper, 
or improper, uſe of it: ſo that we are obliged 10 
our Creator for a certain rule and ſueient means 
of arriving at happineſs, and have none to blame 
but ourſelves, = we fail of it. It is not rear 
fon, but pery eric will, that makes us fall ſhort VM 


attainabie 
e Frugi. 
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attainable happineſs. The rule is fo certain, and 
the means ſo ſufficient, that they who deviate from 
them are ſelf- condemned at the time they do ſo; 
for he, who breaks the law of nature, or of his 
country, will concur to preſerve them inviolate 
from others. As a member of ſociety, he ac- 
knowledges the general rule. As an individual, 
he endeavours to be a particular exception to it. 
He is determined in both caſes by ſelf-love. That 
active principle, inflaming and inflamed by his 
paſſions, preſſes on to the apparent good which is 
the object of them: and if reaſon, a leſs ative 
principle, which, inſtead of impelling, requires 
to be impelled, and to whom it belongs to be 
conſulted in the ct: oice, as well as in the purſuit, 
of an object, is called in, it is called in too late, 
and is made the drudge of the will, predetermined 
by paſſion. Thus it * happens, that ſelf-love and 
ſocial are divided, and ſet in oppoſition to one 
another 1n the conduct of particular men, whilſt, 
in the making laws, and in the regulation of go- 
vernment, they continue to be the ſame. As long 
as they do ſo, the happineſs of mankind is abun- 
dantly provided for and ſecured, in their ſeveral 
ſocieties ; and, notwithſtanding the phyſical evils 
to which the members of theſe ſocieties may ſtand 
ſometimes expoſed, every reaſonable man, every 
man who is not a diſciple of ſuch a whining philo- 
ſopher as WOL LAS TO, nor fuch a preſumptucus 
divine as CLARKE, will confeſs that ſuch a Rate is 
as happy not only as human eye ever ſaw, or 
human ear ever heard, but as the heart of man can 
conceive to belong to humanity ; and much mere 
happy than creatures, but one degree above thoſe 
whom they deſpite, could expect to be. 
Ir is true, indeed, that governments ſhift and 
change not only their adminiſtrations, but their 
forms Good princes and magiſtrates carry on 


ths 
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the work of God, and by making men better 
make them happier. When theſe are corrupt, the 
infection ſpreads. They corrupt the people, the 
people them, ſocial love is extinguiſhed, and pa. 
fon divides thoſe whom reaſon united. When the 
abuſe 1s confined within certain bounds, the con- 
dition of many men may be happy, arid that of 
all may be ſtil] tollerable : and when the abuſe 
exceeds ſuch degrees, and when confuſion or op- 

reſſion becomes intollerable, we are to conlider 
that they who ſuffer deſerve to ſuffer. Good go- 
vernment cannot grow exceſſively bad, nor liberty 
be turned into ſlavery, unleſs the body of a 
people co-operate to their own ruin. Thc 
laws, by which ſocieties are governed regard 
particulars, and individuals are rewarded, «r 
puniſhed, by men. . But the laws by which the 
moral as well as the phyſical world is governed, 
regard generals: and communities are rewarded 
or puniſhed by God according to the nature of 
things in the ordinary courſe of his providence, 
and even without any extraordinary interpoſition, 
Look round the world antient and modern, you 
will obſerve the general ſtate of mankind to in- 
creaſe in happineſs, or decline to miſery, as virtue 
or vice prevails in thei- ſeveral ſocieties. Thus 
the author of nature has been pleaſed to conſtitute 
the human ſyſtem, and he muſt be mad who thinks 
that any of the atheiſtical, theological, or philc- 
ſophical makers, and menders of worlds, could 
have conſtituted it better. The ſaying of 
Arenonsvs, king of Caſtile, who ſound ſo many 
faults in the conſtruction of the material world 
that he pronounced himſelf able to have. given the 
ſupreme architect a better plan, has been heard 
with horror by every theiſt. Shall we hear with 
out horror the men ſpoken of here, when they find 


fault with the moral, as well as phy ſical 2 
Wien 
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when they found accuſations againſt the govdnels, 
juſtice, and wiſdom of God, merely on their pride, 
when they aſſume, on no other foundation, that 
man is or ought to have been the final cauſe of 
the creation, and rail as heartily at providence as 

PL.uTARCH reprefents EeicuRus to have done, 
in ſhort, when they go ſo far as to impute to God 
the introduction or permiſſion of thofe very evils 
which neither God is anſwerable for, if I may ule 
ſuch an expreſſion, nor na ure, nor reaſon, but 
our own perverſe wills, and the wrong elections 
we make ? | 

I cannot hear any part of this without horror; 
and therefore if I had walked with WoLLasTon * 
in ſome retired field, my meditations would have 
been very different from his, more juſt, and more 

reverential towards the Supreme Being. I ſhould 

have been very ſure that neither lifeleſs matter nor 

the vegetative tribe have any reflex thoughts, nor 

any thoughts at all. I ſhould have been convin- 

ced that the faculty of thinking is given to ſenſi- 

tive animals, as we call them, in a lower degree 

than to man. But I ſhould not have been con- 

vinced that they have the power of exerciſing it in 

reſpect of preſerit objects only. The contrary 

would appear to me, on ſome occaſions, as mani- 

felt in them, or in ſome of them, as it appears on 

others, and on more, in the man who is born 

dumb. I ſhould feel the ſupertority of my ſpe- 

cies, but | ſhould acknowledge the community 

of our kind. I ſhould rouze in my mind a grate- 

ful ſenſe of theſe advantages above all others, that 

lam a creature capable of knowing, of adoring, 

and worſhiping my creator, capable of diſcovering 

his will in the law of my nature, and capable of 
promoting my happineſs by obeying it. I ſhould 


acknow- 


* Ibid, p. 209. 
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acknowledge thankfully that I am able, by th. 
ſuperiority of my intellectual faculties, much bez. 
ter than my fellow creatures, to avoid ſome evi 
and to ſoften others, which are common to us and 
to them. I ſhould confeſs that as I proved myſeſ 
more rational than they by employing my reaſon 
to this purpoſe, ſo I ſhould prove myſelf leſs nat. 
tional by repining at my ſtate here, and by com. 
plaining that there are any unavoidable evils, |] 
ſhould confeſs that neither perfect virtue, nor per- 
fect happineſs are to be found among the ſons of 
men : and that we ought to judge of the continy- 
ance of one, as we may judge of our perſeverance 
in the other, according to a maxim in the ethic; 
of Conrucivs ; not by this, that we never fal 
from either, ſince | in that ſenſe there would he no 
one good nor no one happy man in the world; 
but by this, that when we do fall we riſe again, 
and purſue the j Journey of life, in the ſame road 
Let us purſue it contentedly, and learn that, as 
the ſoſtcſt pillow on which we can lay our heads 
has been (aid by MonTaoNnE to be 1gnorance, we 
may ſay more properly that it is reſignation. He 
alone is happy, and he is truly ſo, "who can lay, 
welcome life whatever it brings! Welcome death 
whatever it is! © Aut transfert, aut finit.” It 
the former, we change our ſtate, but we are ſtil 
the creatures of the ſame God. He made us to 
be happy here. He may make us happier in ano- 
ther ſyſtem of Being. At leaſt, this we are ſure 
of, we ſhall be dealed with according to the perfec- 
tions of his nature, not according to the imperfec- 
tions of our own. Reſtgnation in this inſtance 
cinnot be hard to one who thinks worthily of God, 
nor in the other, except to one who thinks too 
highly of man. That you, or I, or even Wol- 
LASTON himſelf ſhould return to the earth from 


whence we came, to the dirt under our feet, s 
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be mingled with the aſhes of thoſe herbs and 

plants, from which we drew nutrition whillt we 

lived, does not ſeem any indignity, offered to our 

nature, ſince it is c-:mmon to all the animal Kind: 

and he, who complains of it as ſuch, does not ſeem 

to have been ſet, by his reaſoning faculties, fo far 

above them in life, as to deſerve not to be levelled 

with them at death. We were like them before 
our birth, that is nothing. So we ſhall be on this 
hypotheſis like them too after our death, that is 
nothing. What hardſhip is done us? None, 
unleſs it be an hardſhip, that we are not immor- 
tal, becauſe we wiſh to be fo, and flatter ourſelves 
with that expectation. As well might that em- 
peror of China have complained of his diſappoint- 
ment, when he imagined, he had bought immor- 
tality of a certain impoſtor, who pretended to 
give it, and then died. If this hypotheſis were 
true, which I am far from aſſuming, I ſhould have 
no reaſon to complain, tho having talted exiſtence, 
1 might abhor non-entity. Since then the firſt 
cannot be demonſtrated by reafon, nor the ſecond 
be reconciled to my inward ſentiment, let me take 
refuge in reſignation at the laſt, as in every other 


act of my life. Let others be ſolicitous about 
their future ſtate, and frighten, or flatter themſelves 


as prejudice, imagination, bad health, or good 
health, nay a lowering day, or a clear ſunſhine 
ſhall inſpire them to do. Let the tranquillity of 
my mind reſt on this immoveable rock, that my 
future, as well as my preſent, ſtate are ordered by 
an Almighty and Allwiſe Creator ; and that they 
are equally fooltſh, and preſumptuous, who make 
imaginary excurſions into ſuturity, and who com- 

plain of the preſent. 
Turss reflections, on the general and uſual 
ſlate of mankind, may be carried much fur- 
ther, 
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ther, arid more may be added. But theſe 
are ſufficient, and I proceed to plead the cauſe 
of God, on another head, againſt the ſame confe- 
derates. 


LIL 


F you improve in your own thoughts the hints 
diſperſed in the precedent reflections, you, 
whoſe good underſtanding is undebauched by me- 
taphyſics, will ſee very evidently the truth of theſe 
two propoſitions. Firſt, that, ſuppoſing the world 
we inhabit to be a ſcene of as many evils as it is 
repreſented to be, the arguments, drawn from 
thence againſt the wiſdom, or power, or goodneſs 
of God, are inconcluſive. God is the Creator and 
Governor of the univerſe, not of this world alone, 
a ſmall and, probably, a very inconſiderable part 
of it: ſo that, if there was really more evil than 
good in this part, it would conclude nothing 
againſt the whole, wherein there might be till 
much more good than evil, nor, conſequently, 
againſt the divine attributes. Secondly, that 
there is even in this world ſo much more good than 
evil, and the general ſtate of mankind is ſo happy 
in it, that the exagerated deſcriptions of a ſuppoſ- 
ed contrary ſtate would make no impreſſion 
againſt theſe attributes, if men had not been in- 
duced to think molt. abſurdly, that God could 
have no good reaſon for creating them, but that of 
communicating happineſs to them, and happinels 
fuch as they would have, happineſs without alloy. 
The accuſation, brought againſt the goodneſs of 
God, is founded, therefore, on a falſe repreſen- 
tation, 
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tation, and an arbitrary ſuppoſition. Modern 
philoſophers are more to be blamed on this ac- 
count, than the ancients. They have a nobler 
view of the immenſe univerſe. They know, that 
this planet is a part of it. How then can they 
aſſume, that this part was made for one ſpecies of 
the animals 1t produces, rather than for the whole 
ſyſtem? Divines are ſtill more to be blamed than 
mere philoſophers. A confederacy with ath<iſts 
becomes ill the profeſſors of theiſm, and leſs than 
any, thoſe who pretend to teach it. No matter : 
they perſiſt, and having done their beſt, in con- 
cert with their allies, to deſtroy the belief of the 
goodneſs of God, they endeavour to deſtroy that 
of his juſtice, which is a further article of their al- 
liance. I have ſaid already, that leſt the bare ex- 
iſtence of phyſical and moral evil ſhould not af- 
ford the atheilts colour enough to deny the being 
of God, nor -the divines a ſufficient foundation to 
erect an heaven and an hell, they proceed to con- 
ſider theſe evils relatively to the diſtribution of 
them, and they pronounce this diſtribution un- 
juſt. Their declamations are heard on this ſub- 
ject with a double advantage, the partiality of 
love, and the prejudice of averſion. Men are apt 
to paſs eafily, and filently, over the good, and 
complain loudly of the evi] by which they are at- 
ſected in their own perſons, or in the perſons of 
thoſe whom they approve. As eaſily, and ſilently, 
do they paſs over the evil, which they never think 
ſuffcient, and complain loudly of the good, which 
they always think too much, that falls to the 
ſhare cf thoſe whom they diſapprove, or who 
ſtand on any account in oppoſition to them. On 
ſuch motives they are induced to charge the provi- 
dence of God with injuſtice. But here the confe- 
deracy breaks. The atheiſt concludes once more, 
that there is no God, The divine ſtill maintains, that 

Vol. V. D d | there 
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there is one. How well they both ſupper; 
the charge, how effectually the latter re-aſler; 
the Juſtice of the Supreme Being, we are now 19 
enquire: and I perſuade my ſelf, that you will be 
under ſome ſurpriſe to find a charge ſo ground- 
leſs, that has been fo long and clamorouſly 
brought, and an hypotheſis ſo weak, that has pe 
vailed ſo long and fo generally among theilts, 
know not, whether the natural temper and i 
_ poſition of mankind, by which we mult account fo 
one, or the political and private intereſts, by which 
we muſt account for the other, will take off thi; 
ſurpriſe till you have conſidered them thoroughly, 
in their riſe and progreſs, and found them to be 
ermanent cauſes of permanent effects- Ther, 
indeed, your ſurpriſe. will ceaſe, becauſe you 
will find nothing in this caſe, winch you will nat 
fmd in many others; that is, error eſtablifed and 
perpetuated by affections, paſſions, intereſt, and 


authority among men, in oppoſition to the plaineſt 
dictates of their reaſon. 


Tuær good men are often unhappy, and bad 
men rp has been a ſubject of invective, u. 
ther than of argument, to EpicuRus, to Corrs, 
and to others among the antients, It has been 
too nearly ſo in the writings of ſome of the modem, 
and little leſs in thoſe of ſome eminent givings, | 
have quoted CLARKE on ſeveral occaſions. I mult 
quote him on this. In his Evidences of natural 
and revealed religion“, as well as in his Dane. 
ſtration of the being and attributes of Godf, be 
preſumes to fay: © It is certain and neceſluy, 
even as certain as the moral attributes & 
& God,” (and he had before affirmed the mom 
to be as eſſential to the divine nature as tht 
natural, and, therefore, as certain as God's exif 
ence) 10 that there mult be, at ſome time 0 


| cc other, 
_ *® p. 130, + p. 131. 
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& ther, ſuch a revolution, and renovation, of 
“ things, ſuch a future ſtate of exiſtence of the 
« ſame perſons as that, by an exact diſtribution 
« of rewards and puniſhments therein, all the 
„ preſent diſorders, and inequalities, may bz 
« ſet right, and that the whole ſcheme of provi- 
i dence may appear at it's conſummation to be 
& a deſign worthy of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and 
« goodneſs.” At it's conſummation; for it ap- 
pears actually unworthy of them, as theſe men 
not only imply, but fay. The hypothetical cer- 
tainty and neceſſity on which the doctor is wil- 
ling to riſque our acknowledgment of a Supreme 
Being, or our denial of him, is founded on this 
_ aſſertion; © that rewards and puniſhments, in 
general, are neceſſary to ſupport the honor of 
„God, and of his law and government,” and on 
this aſſumed propoſition © that the condition of 
* mankind, in this preſent ſtate, is ſuch that the 
* natural order of things is perverted, and virtue 
* and goodneſs prevented from obtaining their 
* proper, and due effects.” Audacious and vain 
ſophiſt! His whole chain of reaſoning from the 

moral attributes of God downwards is nothin 
more than one continued application of moral hu- 
man ideas to the deſigns and conduct of God: 
and in this caſe, he aſſumes, moſt preſumptuouſly, 
that the ſcheme and order of things which God has 
eſtabliſhed in this ſyſtem of ours are ſuch as cannot 
be reconciled, even to the notions of human jut- 
tice. His terms have a very folemn air that may 
impoſe on the unwary, and confirm the habitual 
prejudices of others. But he who analiſes them, 
and attends to the ſenſe of them, will perceive that 
more abſurdity cannot be ſtuffed into fo few words. 
To begin this analiſe; let us conſider the terms 
good and bad, happy and unhappy, as they ſtand 
here applied. Men will be never agreed about the 
Dd 2 | former 
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former; the latter can never be aſcertained ; and, 
conſequenily, the propoſition that good men are 


un happy, and bad men happy, ſhould not be ad: 
vanced in the ſenſe in which it is advanced, and as 


if the natural order of things was perverted ; for 


what is the natural order of things? It is that which 


the author of nature has eſtabliſhed, and accord- 
ing to which evil may happen fometimes to the 
good, and good to the bad: but according ty 
which, likewiſe, virtue can never lead to unhappi- 
neſs, nor vice to happineſs. It is falfe, therefore, 


to ” that the natural order is actually perverted, 


as if unhappineſs was really become the conſe— 
quence of virtue, and happineſs of vice, in the 
courſe of human affairs. But now, who are th: 
good? who are the bad? If by the good are in- 
tended ſuch as conform themſelves to the law of 


nature, and by the bad ſuch as violate this law; 


the words are very equivocal, and muſt appear 0 
in their applications. Men differ in nothing mote 
than in the characters they impute to one another, 


even in their private thoughts: and when they 


agree the moſt, it is very poſſible they may nit 


judge as God judges, tho they pretend to judge 
by the ſame rule, which they call the eternal rez- 
fon of things. Thoſe whom they admire for 
great atchicvements, they call great; thofe who 
have done them good, they call good, and often 
confound the two. So that the juſtice of divine 
providence is condemned, or acquitted, on the 


ſallible and intercſted judgments of men. 


Such indeed they are. Go back to the early 
ages of the world. Conſider their heroes and 
their demi-gods, obſerve by what goodneſs they 
acquired tlie honors of deification. They &- 
ſtroyed ſometimes robbers or wild beaſts. Others 
of them ſowed corn, planted the vine, and in- 


veated uictai arts. Did thefe alone conſtitute 


good 
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good men according to the law of nature? By 
no means. Not even the laſt. Of all the cardi- 
nal virtues, fortitude ſeems chiefly to have been 
cultivated by the heroes of antiquity : and, not- 
withſtanding ſome good that they did, their rapes, 
their duels, their battles, the injuries they offered, 
and the vengeance they took, made them at once 
objects of admiration, and plagues to mankind. 
When we deſcend to later ages, more enlightened 
by philoſophy, and more renowned for wiſdom of 
government, we find the characters of good and 
bad men rather more equivocal, and much honor 
done to great vices, as well as to great virtucs, 
according to the modes and preyalent paſſions of 
the time, which ſanctified, by the help of pre- 
poſſeſſion and flattery, ſuch actions as right rca- 
ſon can never approve. If we judge by this, and 
by this alone we ſhould judge; what ſhall we 
think of thoſe Roman and Greek worthies, for in- 
ſtance, whoſe names and actions haye been deli- 
vered down by their hiſtorians fo pompouſiy to 
poſterity * I might call in queſtion the chaſtity 
of Scipio, and the fidelity of Raus to his pa- 
role. I might doubt on the face of hiſtory, and 
without any more particular anecdotes, whether 
Drusus was a leſs factious citizen than SaTUR- 
Ninus. I might bring reaſons to excuſe, perhaps 
to juſtify, the GRAcchi. I might prove, by 
ſome letters of Cicero to Arrichs, that the ſe- 
cond Bxurus was the vileſt of uſurers. But I 
wave ſuch particulars as we have not, for the 
molt part, ſufficient means of examining, and ] aſk 
whether the beſt of theſe men, in the beſt days 
of the Roman or Grecian commonwealths, were 
not the inſtruments of ambition, of avarice, of 
injuſtice, and cruelty ? They were great men moſt 
certainly, but their goodneſs was often proble: 


matical, 
* Vid. Av, Ge LLIUM, 
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matical, in Greece as well as at Rome. When 
revealed religions aroſe, a true one like the chriſ- 
tian, a falſe one like the MaHOMHTAN, the ſame 
uncertainty remained, and the ſame fallacious 
judgments were made about morality. But there 
aroſe too a new ſort of goodneſs at the ſame time, 
for we need attempt to go no further back : and, 
about this, men can neyer be agreed. The chrif- 
tians paſs for ill men among the mahometans, the 
mahometans among the chriſtians; the ſects of 
Omar and Ali cenſure each other; we tax your 
church with ſuperſtition and idolatry ; ; ſhe taxes 
ours With hereſy and ſchiſm: and thus contrary 
judgments are paſſed on one another, not only 
by particular men, but by whole communities. 
It may be ſaid, that theſe judgments are not paſ- 
ſed as generally, and às raſhly, as I pretend; 

and that the chriſtian, who condemns the maho- 
metan, or the mahometan, who condemns the 
chriſtian religion, may diſtinguiſh very truly at 
the ſame time between the good and the bad 
men of the contrary party. But if it be ſaid, it 
will not hold ; for the new ſort of goodneſs whick 
has been mentioned is that, not only as much 
but more than moral goodneſs, by a regard or 
diſregard to which the juſtice of God, in the diſ- 
penfations of providence, is tried in every reli- 
gion that claims the prerogative of a revealed 
ſyſtem, and according to which it is aſſumed that 
men will be rewarded or puniſhed hereafter, 
Such has been, and ſuch is the ſtate of this 
matter. En ul 

Lux us conſider next the terms happy and un- 
happy. They are more vague, and leſs eaſy to 
be aſcertained * in their application than the 
others. Agreeable ſenſations, the ſeries where- 
bf conſtitutes happineſs, muſt ariſe from health 
of body, tranquility of mind, and a 1 
0 ee 
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of wealth. An abſolute privation of all theſe we 
are not to ſuppoſe. The caſe cannot happen; or 
if it could, an immediate end would be put to the 
miſerable being. But, how ſhall we judge for 
other men of the ſeveral degrees, in which they 
enjoy all. or any of theſe? How ſhall we make 
up their ſeveral accounts of agrecable and diſa- 
greeable ſenſations, and pronounce their ſtate to 
be, according to the balance, tollerable, or happy, 
or very happy? To pretend to it is, at leaſt, 
as abſurd as to pretend to meaſure the degrees of 
goodneſs ; fince neither of them conſiſts ſo much 
in outward ſhew as it does in the inward ſenti- 
ment : and yet, without being able to meaſure 
both, what ſaucy, what pragmatical preſumption 
is it to pretend, in any ſort, to judge of provi- 
dential diſpenſations, even ſuppoſing them to be 
thoſe of particular providences ? 


LIII. 


E will enter, if you pleaſe, firſt into ſome 

reflections on the general tendency of 

| virtue and vice to promote happineſs, and after 
| that into a more particular detail. I think then, 
that health of body 1s pretty equally diſtributed 
to good men and bad, whether jews, chriſtians, 
turks, or infidels. In this reſpect too the good 
are likely to have in themſelyes, and in their 
poſterity, much the advantage. But, beſides, if 
| health and vigour of body were to be found more 
commonly among the wicked than the good, it 
might appear to be, like other inſtances of proſ- 

| perity, the cauſe, it will never appear to be the 
| effect, of vice. 
TRAN- 


— —— — 


tions, the leſs this ſeries is expoſed to interruption, 
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TRANqevitiity of mind is the inſeparable 
companion of virtue, that adds reliſh and favor 
to all the comforts, and takes off their bitter 
taſte ſrom all the misfortunes, of life. It is the 
health of the mind. Without this, no intellec- 
tual joy can be taſted, as without the other no 
corporeal pleaſure. The virtuous man looks back 
with complacency, 22 feels the truth of that 
ſaying of TuLLy: *© a good conſcience is the 
% great theatre of virtue”. The preſent ſatisfys 
him, and the future gives him no alarm. The 
ſecond BrRuTus exclaimed, that virtue was an 
empty name. Stoical virtue was little better; 
nor his, in particular, any more than a. maſk that 
hid, under an appearance of apathy, the moſt 
violent and the vileſt paſſions, like the ſanctity of 
{everal antient and modern ſaints, who have im- 
poſed on the chriſtian world. But true moral vir- 
tue is ſomethi:' 5 very real. It is the cauſe of our 
happineſs, it mainiains the tranquility of human 
life. If . e be a ſeries of agreeable ſenſa- 


the more happy we are. But it mult be expoſed 
to perpetual interruptions, if that which cauſes, 
and maintains it, be not in our power. Virtue is 
ſo: and thus virtue may be ſaid, without any pa- 
radox. to be it's own reward*, If it has no re- 
ward from without, it rewards itſelf by inward, 
and therefore independent tranquillity. 
Goop men may have commonly a leſs ſhare in 
the advantages of fortune, as they are leſs likely 
to uſe the means of acquiring them, but then 
they want them leſs: and tho it be a falſe thought, 
which SENECA dN the n employ, “that 
a — „their 


* Hoc gabitis. ut opinor, ſit modo fi aliquid. eſſe beatum, id 
oportere totum poni in poteſtate ſapientis. Nam ſi amiiti vita 
Meats pour; beata eſſe non — Tu I L. de fin. L. 3. 
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« neſs*”, yet it 1s true, that their happineſs is 
enhanced, as well as ſecured, by a great indepen- 
dence on every thing external; and the ſame Sr- 
NECA ſays, ſome where elſe, molt divinely well, 
that he placed the good things he enjoyed within 
his reach, and yet at ſuch a diſtance that fortune 
might take, but could not tear, them from him. 
The good man flakes his tlürſt with a moderate 
draught of outward proſperity. The chalice of 
the wicked man is never ſufficient, be it never ſo 
large: and to all his paſſions, as well as to his 
avarice, © neſcio quid curtae ſemper abeſt rei.“ 
There is a fragment among PLuTarcn's Miſcel- 
lanies, where fortune and vice are introduced like 
the contracters, who appear and make their of- 
fers, when any public work is to be let out, 
Fortune boaſts, that ſhe can take from men every 
outward good, and bring upon them every out- 
ward evil. Vice replies that this 1s true, but that 
it is not ſufficient to make them miſerable, unleſs 
ſhe gives her aſſiſtance; whereas ſhe 1s able to 
render them ſo without the athſtance of fortune, 
and in ſpite of all her endeavours to make them 
happy. 

Tavs heathen philoſophers taught mankind, 
and there was no need of defending the provi— 
dence of God againſt Zr xo, nor ARI5TOTLE, 
The former held, that there was no real good 
but virtue. The latter, that heaith of body, and 


reckoned among the good things of life, but that 
they were ſuch in a degree very far below thoſe 
that reſult from virtue. Happineſs, therefore, 
ell ſolely to the ſhare of good men, according 


: | 
* Intus omne poſui bonum. Non carere felicitate felicitay 
veſtra et. De Provid. A N | | 


« their happineſs conſiſts in wanting no happi- 


the external advantages of fortune, might be 


to 


— — — — —— — — — — 
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to the ſtoicians; or principally to them, accordin 

to the peripatetics* : : and this was indeed a noble 
conteſt. Chriſtians are far from having any ſuch, 
If they do not aſſume that health, and the advan- 
tages of fortune, conſtitute happineſs ſdely, they 
aſſume that it is conſtituted principally by theſe, 

ſince on the want which good men have ſometimes 
of theſe they accuſe God of injuſtice. They pre- 
tend to keep an accourit between God and man, 
to barter ſo much virtue, or ſo many acts of 
devotion, againſt ſo many degrees of honor, of 
power, of riches; and to have their piety pur- 
ehaſed by the gratification of their paſſions. 
If God exacts the duty, he mult pay the price. 


If he does not pay in this life, he mult pay it in 


another. Till that time, they give him credit: 
and if he does not pay it then, he is an unjuſt and 
cruel being. I will crayon out a picture on this 
occaſion in imitation of thoſe CLEANnTHEs uſed to 
draw when he diſputed againſt the partizans of 
volupty. Let all good chriſtians, to denote their 
goodneſs and the juſtice of God, be fat and jolly 
like canons in the Lutrin. Let them be ſeated 
on thrones with diadems on their heads, ſceptres 
in their hands, and purple robes on their ſhoul- 


ders. Let the virtues, like ſo many cupids in 


ALBANo's pictures, run about the landſcape, 
buſy in the ſervice of their maſters. Let juſtice 
lead the wicked like ſlaves with retorted arms, and 
down-caſt eyes, to their footſtools. Let tempe- 
rance ſerve pyramids of ortolans and brimmers of 
tackay on their tables. Let moderation offer, and 


they receive, ſacks filled with gold and filyer, and 


baſkets 


* Pugnant ſtoici cum peripateticis. Alteri negant quidquam 
eſſe bonum niſi quod honeſtum ſit. Alteri plurin.um fe, et 
lunge longeque plurimum tribuere honeſtati; ſed ramen et in 
Corpore, et extra, eſſe quaedam bona, Certamen bone ſtum, 
et Ciſputatio ſplendida. Torr. de fin. L. 2. 
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baſkets full of diamonds and rubies. In the midſt, 
and front, of the piece let the great Lama of the 
eaſt be placed on an higher throne than the reſt, 
if it be ſent to ſome tartarian temple : his younger 
brother of the weſt, if it be ſent to Sf. Peter's 
church at Rome : his grace of Canterbury, or my 
lord of London, if it be ſent to St. Pavi,s; and 
[UTHER, or CALvIN, if it be ſent to any other 
religious aſſembly of chriſtians in theſe parts of 
the world. . 

Haix faid thus much to ſhew the general 
tendency of virtue to promote the inward and 
real happineſs of mankind, in oppoſition to di- 
vines, and atheiſts, who make it conſiſt ſo much 
in outward enjoy ments, that every diminution of 
theſe, in the circumſtances of eyery reputed good 
man, is an inſtance brought in proof of the unjuſt 
diſpenſations of providence ; I proceed to take no- 
tice of ſome particular inſtances that have been fo 
brought. They will ſerve, I think, to ſhew that God 
is wiſe, and man a fool; and that, of all fopls, 
the moſt preſumptuous, and, at the ſame time, 
the moſt trifling, are metaphyſical philoſophers 
ccc 

I neither deny nor affirm, particular providen- 
ces. The ſuppoſition of ſuch has given occaſion 
to much lying, to much flattery, to much uncha- 
ritableneſs, to much ſuperſiition, and enthuſiaſm. 
When the votive pictures of thoſe who had eſ- 
caped being drowned were ſhewn to DiaGor ag 
at Samothracia, he aſked where the pictures were 
of thoſe who had periſhed at fea? The atheiſt 
believed no providence, for he believed no God. 
The prieſts would not have been overrauch con- 
cerned to convince him of a general providence, 
but they would have produced their legends as 
well as their relics to prove to him the particular 
proyidences by. which their votaries had been 


. dential government, human government goes no 
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ſaved. I enter here no further into the diſcuſſion 
of this point. But this I ſay, that the phyſica] 
and moral ſyſtems haye no need, like the bung- 
ling works and imperfect inſtitutions of men, tg 
be carried on by frequent interpoſitions and par- 
tial directions, that they may continue to anſwer 
the intent of the maker. The ordinary courſe of 
things, preſerved and conducted by a general pro- 
vidence, confirms what the law of reaſon and of 
nature teaches us. The law is not only given, 
but executed. The authority of the lawgiver 
makes it our duty, the ſanctions make it our inte- 
reſt to qbey the law: and theſe ſanctions have 
their effect ſo often, that they leave no doubt con- 
cerning them. They have their effect as often 2 
it is neceſſary in terrorem. In imitation of provi- 


Ih th »  . = w4 PA 


further: and yet there are a parcel of little tyrants 
who find fault with the former for going no fur- 
ther. God puniſhes to reform, as far as our 
nature, and his ſcheme, permit. They are angry 
that he is not as angry as they are, that every 
criminal is not racked on the wheel, and that he 
does not puniſh to exterminate. Let us deſcend 
to particular inſtances that are urged againſt the 
Juſtice of God, in order to prove it, and to con- 
firm what has been Aid concerning good, and bad, 
happy, and unhappy men. 


Lav. 


ULLY lies Nil open before me, and there 

I find many inſtances of this ſort produced 

by Corta with as much confidence as if they 
vere dceiſive. Why did the two Sctptos 5 all in 
pain, 
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Spain, and MarceLLvs and Pautus in Italy, 
making war againſt the Carthaginians? Why 
did Maximus bury his ſon who was of conſular 
dignity? Why was the Aemilian Scipio not fafe 
in his own houſe? Why was RurTiLivs ba- 
niſhed, Drvsus affafiinated, ScarEVOLA lain at 
the altar of VesTa, and CaTurus obliged to 
procure his own death? Why did Martvs 
die in his bed, after a ſeventh conſulſhip ? 
Why were he, and Cinna, Dioxvsius the 
elder, PisisrRATUs, PhHaALaRis, APPOL1.0D0- 
RUS, and even the aſſaſſin VARIUS, and the 
highway man HaRyaLus, fuffered ſo long to 
exercife, with impunity, their cruelties? The 
day would be too ſhort, indeed, to enumerate 
inſtances of any kind in this declamatory, 
looſe, and inconcluſive manner*. It is not un- 
like the proceeding of certain great fcholars, 
who crowd their text and their margin with a 
multitude of names, which ſtand as vouchers 
of the facts or opimons they advance, and 
impoſe often on the unwary who will not, 
and the ignorant who cannot, examine for 
themſelves; whilſt they, who will and can 
examine, diſcover theſe pretended vouchers to be 
ſometimes of no authority, fometimes of neither 
and ſometimes of the contrary ſide. I could 
point out ſignal examples of this ſort in the wrt- 
tings of admired authors: and we might have 
gen ſome ſuch, perhaps, on this occaſion, if 
Cicero had made Barpus reply to CoTTa, as 
he makes him lay in a claim to do, with no ſmall 
confidence, 

T1 regret the want of this reply much more on 
account of facts, than arguments; for the ſtoics 
were 


* * . . o . % 
5 Dies defic iat ſi velim numerare quibus honis male evene- 
lit; nec minus, ſi commemorem quibus improbis optime, 
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were great logicians, and pitiful reaſoners. The; 
whole philoſophy was little more than a perpetua 
play with words: and, on this occaſion for in- 
ſtance, to have replyed in character, BalBus 
muſt have inſiſted that pain is not an evil, as 
Posiponius did, when he roared out in a fit of 
the gout *. He might have owned it to be ſome- 
thing rough, abliorrent to nature, difficult to be 
borne, melancholy and hard. He might have 
applied the definition of evil to the ſenſation of 
park but muſt not have called it by that name, 

cauſe the portic had decreed that there is no 
evil but in vice, nor any good but in virtue. No 
matter. He would have fet very probably the 
facts, which Corr quoted, in a different light, 
and would have ſhewn by a fuller and more 
accurate ſtate of them, that they were inſufficient 
to his purpoſe. It is very probable, he would 
have done this, fince we have good reaſon, even 
at this time, to doubt the exact truth of ſome of 
theſe anecdotes, and to ſuſpect both prejudice, 
and parttality, in the characters. | 

I know not, whether Barinus would have called 
in queſtion the ſtory of Recurusf. It was 
probably fabulous, many circumſtances at leaſt, 
and there were thoſe among the Romans who 
thought it to be ſo. But it ſerved to blacken 
the Carthaginians, to whom they bore an immor— 
tal hatred, and popular prejudice kept it in credit 
at Rome: as we fee that many falſe traditions 

| about 


* Concludunt ratiunculis ſtoici cur non fit malum ; quaſi 
de veibo, non de re, laboretur. - - - - Aſperum eft, contra 
naturam, difficile perpeſſu, triſte, durum. Haec copia ver- 
borum eſt ; quod omnes uno verbo malum appellamus, id tot 
modis poſſe dicere. Definis tu mihi, non tollis dolore. 
Jos c. Diſp. L. 2. | 


+ Vid. Av, GziLivUM, 
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about the Saracens and Turks have been kept 
up for ſeveral ages, and are ſo ſtill, notwith- 
ſtanding the detection of them, in chriſtian nati- 
ons. Their pocts, and their orators, ſanctified 
the tale for the honor of the Roman name, as the 
moſt illuſtrious inſtance of magnanimity, forti= 
tude, and a religious attachment to engagements, 
taken even with an enemy, that was ever given. 
Paipus then might have rejected the ſtory ; or, 
taking it ſor true, he might have infiſted, that it 
furniſhed an example of human virtue, but none 
of divine injuſtice. He might have made Re- 
GULUS a voluntary martyr, as SENECA makes. 
the philoſopher DioGenes a confeſſor of natural 
religion. 

Ox of theſe ſtoicians might have anticipated. 
the anſwers which the other of them gave to ſuck 
examples, as that of RuTiLtus, who was baniſhed, 
or that of Maximus, who loſt a fon arrived to 
conſular honors. He would have faid of ſuch 
men as theſe, that they were unfortunate, but 
not unhappy, that they were moved, but not 
overcome “. He might have puſhed his argu- 
ment againſt, Corr further, on the principles 
of the portic. He might have maintained, that 
the mĩsſortunes of ſome good men are deſigned as 
leſſons to all by providence, in whoſe diſpenſati- 
ons more regard is had to mankind, than to par- 
ticular men f. In general, we place happineſs 
and unhappineſs very blindly, and very falfely. 
Providence endeavors to open our eyes, when 
things that we eſteem evils, happen to the good. 
But we pervert the argument. Inſtead of con- 
cluding, that ſuch things are not rcal evils, we 

hearken 


* - - - Sentit illa, ſed vincit. SE M. de Provid. 


quam fingulorum, Ib, 


+- - - - Pro univerſis. quorum major diis cura eſt, 
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hearken to the prejudices of imagination; we 


believe, and, by believing, we make them ſuch, - 


and then we accuſe this very providence of injuſ— 
tice. Even the privation of an imaginary good 
is eſteemed a poſitive evil, the want of riches for 
inſtance. The man of Ross was envied by none. 
CHARTRES and WaLTERs, whom you have 
rendered immortal, were envied by many. This 
folly prevails fo far, that men have imagined the 
Supreme Being beſt pleaſed, when his temples 
have glittered with gold and filver. If you was 
of this opinion as moſt of your communion are, 
and thovght God more honored on this account 
at St. PETER's, than at St. Paul's, I would quote 
to you thele verſes: | 
- = - - Jupiter Ammon 

Pauper adhuc Deus eſt, nullis violata per ævum 

Divitiis delubra tenens, morumque priorum 

Numen Romano templum defendit ab auro “. 


Tur examples of thoſe good citizens of Rome, 


who came to untimely ends, would not have em- 
baraſſed our ſtoician, He would have aſked his 
antagoniſt, what pretence could be found to ac- 
cuſe providence of injuſtice, becauſe men who 
waged war were {ſometimes killed, or becauſe men 
who mingled in civil conteſts were expoſed to 
the mutual refentments of exaſperated parties? 
He would have afked, who could determine when 
it was beſt for him to die? Prolongation of days 
delivers men over, very often, to miſery they 
would have eſcaped if they had died ſooner, and 
changes the whole color of their lives : ſo that 
the good or evil that remains in ſtore for us, at 
any age, being uncertain, we can neither pro- 
nounce a man unhappy becauſe he dies, nor hap- 

| P. 
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py before he dies. Sol. ox & taught this apathegm 
to CROESUS ,who lived to ſee it verified in his 
own caſe, and to reverence that wiſdom, when 
he was the captive of Cyrus, to which he had 
paid little regard, while he fat on the throne of 
Lypia. Rome, who made all the nations from 
the Euphrates to the weſtern ocean tremble, trem- 
bled herſelf, when Pour fell fick at Naples, 
Pour EY recovered, © Multæ urbes et publica 
« vota vicerunt.” But he recovered only to wage 
the civil war with his father-in-law, to take arms 
without being prepared to take them, to abandon 
Italy, to be beaten in Greece, and to be murdered, 
by ſervile hands, in Aegypt f. Such a ſubject 
as Pop Ex, of ſuch a common-wealth as the Ro- 
man, may be paired with the greateſt princes. 
Let me mention, therefore, the late king of 
France, on this occaſion and to the ſame purpoſe.. 
He had paſſed more than forty years in the great- 
eſt proſperity, when CHARLES the ſecond of 
Spain died. Had he died at the ſame time, when 
that rich ſucceſſion came into his family, his death 
would have been thought the. more deplorable on 
this very account. He lived; he outiived his 
glory, his power, and if I may fay fo, almoſt his 
poſterity. It might have been ſaid of him: 
4 - - renovata ſemper clade domus, multis in 
luctibus, inque perpetuo mcerore, et nigra veſte 
* ſeneſcit.” | 

BaLBus would have ſhewn that the examples 
brought of proſperous iniquity were neither more 
juſt, nor more applicable, than thoſe of the mi- 
ſery of good men. If he had allowed that Ma- 
Vol.. V. E e RIUS 


. * - - - - = Dicique beatum 

Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet, 
| + - - - Non enim cum Socero bellum geſſiſſet, non 
mparatus arma ſumpſiſſet, etc, TVs c. Diſp. L. 2. 5 
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Rius had the happineſs, ſuch an one as it is, of 
dying in his bed hke his rival SYLLA, who fock 
the appellztion of happy very oftentatiouſly and 
very injuſtly, yet he would not have allowed thi 
other man of blood the ſame appellation. Not 
withſtending his elevation from the plongh, which 
he followed for hire, to the higheſt dignities of the 
common wealth * notwithſtanding his victories 
and triumphs, it would be difficult to find in the 
Roman or any other hiſtory a man whoſe crimg 
were more conſtantly puniſhed, or whoſe life vn; 
a ſeries of more miſery. Beſides his bodily inkr- 
mities, beſides the 


Exilium, et carcer, minturnarumque paludes, 
Et mendicatus victa Carthagine panis, 


he was toſſed in all the ſtorms he raiſed. His blo 
was every moment ready to flow, and the vide 
rious ſword of SYLLa hung over his head. The 
various fcenes of miſery, through which he made 
others go, were revenged by thoſe through which 
he went himſelf. There is a lively deſcription a 
both in the ſecond book of the Pharſalia +: and 
if we read his life, we ſhall incline to think that 
proſperity was meaſured out to him for the puniſt 
ment of others, and miſery. in proportion, fat 
his own, the executioner and the victim, alter 
nately, of divine juſtice. 


Non ille favore 
Numinis ingenti ſuperim proteQus ab ita, 
Vir ferus, et Romam cupienti perdere fate 
Suſficiens. a 


* Solebat 
Poſcere mercedes alieno laſſus aratro. Juv. 
$------- Omnia paſſo, 


Quz pejor fortuna poteſt, atque omnibus uſo 
Quæ melior. 


v 
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It he lived to a greater age than his brother and 
his ſon, it was in order to make him moe miſe- 
rable, as he had been more criminal, than they. 
But even they reſembled him in miſery, as they 
had reſembled him in cruelty. His brother was 
ut to a painful death at the tomb of Cxrutus, 

and his ſon fell on his ſword in deſpair. Let me 
make another obſervation. Marius laid the 
foundations of his fortune on his ingratitude and 
treachery to METELLUus, whoſe lieutenant-gene- 


ral he had been in the jugurthine war. SyL1a 


had been queſtor to Marius in the ſame war. 
Sy1.LA ruined his party, defeated his deſigns, and 
ſcattered his afhes in the river f. Surely CoTTa, 
when he accuſed the juſtice of God for giving 
proſperity to wicked men, could not have pro- 
duced a more glaring proof of the contrary. 

He was not more lucky in other examples of 
the ſame ſort. Our ſtoician would have oppoſed 
to him, for inſtance, the different accounts of 
authors concerning the elder Droxnvys1us, fome of 
whom related how this tyrant had been tormented 
by the furies, and had periſhed by the treachery 
of his own family, whilſt all of them concurred 
in repreſenting his whole life to have been a ſtate 
of miſery. What, indeed, could be more miſc - 
table than the perpetual terror and univerſal diſ- 
truſt, wherein he paſſed his days? PruTarcu 
relates, and BA Bus might know long before 
PLuTARCH wrote, that this wretched man dared 
not truſt any barber to ſhave him; that no one, 
not his brother, not his fon was ſuffered to come 
into his apartment, till he had been ſtripped and 
ſearched, and had changed his cloaths, and that 
the tyrant owned himſelf afraid even of the beſt 

Ee 2 of 
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him, and as it muſt always happen when parties 


their turbulent and tyrannical democracies. Pua- 


ple of Agrigentum roaſted him in his own bull, 
after he had roaſted the maker of it: and 
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of his friends: ſo that if he reigned eight and 
thirty years, as CoTTa ſays, he was eight and 
thirty years miſerable. A noble inſtance truly of 
the proſperity of the wicked : 

Our ſtoician would have ſhewn, perhaps, that 
the example of PistsrRATUSs was not pertinent. 
He uſed violence to gain, and, more than once, 
to regain, the ſupreme power at Athens, as Grr.o 
and Hitro did in Sicily, as others uſed it againſt 


contend for power. But when he had got this 
Power, he uſed it well, like thoſe Sicilian prin- 
ces: and tho he was called a tyrant, in the bad 
ſenſe of the word, by the party oppoſed to him, 
yet he ſnewed the licentious Greeks how much a 
limited monarchy, for he limited his by the laws 
and advice of Solo, was preferable to one of 


LARIS was a_monſter in cruelty; but the pec- 


the Orchomenians took a ſevere vengeance 
on AegoLiopoRus. The ſame would have been 
obſerved to have happened to other tyrants 
among the Greeks, to CINNA among the Ro- 
mans, and to other inferior villains ſuch as Va 
RIUs, Who ſtabbed DRusus and poiſoned MzTEt- 
Lus, ſuch as HARPALus, whote long ſucceſs in 
robbery bore teſtimony againſt the gods, as Dio- 
GENES the Cynic who barked againſt them, and 
whom Corr A condeſcends to quote, preſumed to 
ſay. 

Bur the Pontiff would not have been ſilenced 
by theſe anſwers, He had a reply ready. Fre 
« hiberi melius fuit impedirique.” It had been 
better in the gods to hinder theſe men from doing 
ſo much miſchief, than to leave them to vengeance 


afterwards. Now I think that BaLBus wor 
Aa 
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have treated this reply as a mere evaſion, grounded 
ona falſe ſuppoſition, and, even with that help, inſuf- 
cient. The men ſpoken of, would he have ſaid, are 
far from enjoying inward happineſs, whatever out- 
ward proſperity may attend the courſe of their 
wicked lives. They live in danger, in fear, and 
in perpetual anguiſh of mind. Their puniſh- 
ment, therefore, is not deferred : and if they are 
ſuffered long to puniſh others, they are miniſters 
and proofs at the ſame time of that divine juſ- 
tice which I defend. Their proſperity ſerves to 
this very purpole. A Dioxvstus, or a Cinna, 
or any other inhuman tyrant is to be looked 
upon like one of thoſe monſters which the poets 
feigned. Like a minotaure fed with human fleſh, 
or doeh a boar as executed Diana's vengeance 
in Aetolia. Bolts of deſtroying thunder go out 
of their mouths*. Their very breath ſcatters de- 
ſolation around. When the monſter has inflicted 
the puniſhment he was ſent to inflict, when the 
meaſure of his iniquity, and of God's juftice, is 
filled, a Tryeseus or a MELEAGER | is raiſed up, 
and he periſhes. 

THis is the general courſe of things which in- 
finite wiſdom has conſtituted, and the examples 
of the few who ſuffer neceſlarily, tho occaſionally 
according to it, are ſufficient to give a warning 
to all men that they are inexcuſable if they do 
not take. CoTTa, who exerciſes greater in- 
juſtice towards God than any of the tyrants he 
quotes did towards men, is much ſcandalized that 
thoſe two eyes of the mediterranean coaſt, Corinth 
and Carthage, were put out. CriToL Aus viola- 
ted the Lg ny that was due to the Roman legates. 


AsDRU- 


* - - - Ultorem ſpreta per agros miſit aprum. 


Fulmen ab ore venit, frondes afflatibus ardent, O 15. | 
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ASDRUBAL uſed much cruelty to the Roman cap. 
tives. Theſe were the immediate cauſes of the 
ruin of thoſe two republics, and Mrtmmivs and 
Scirio were the inſtruments of pride, of ambition, 
and of inſatiable reſentment. God could hare 
prevented theſe deſtructions no doubt“ ſubvenire 
* certe potuit et conſervare urbes tantas atque 
„tales“. But how did the Pontiff know that 
M Mulus and Scirio were not inſtruments of the 
juſtice of providence, as well as of Roman policy 
and paſſion? The worſt men, and the romans 
were none of the beſt, are employed to puniſh 
the worſt. None ſo fit for the taſk. They are 
the inſtruments, and in their turns the examples of 
divine juſtice. The wealth, the ſplendor, the 
magnificence of Corinth were great ; but Corinth 
was a fink of iniquity. Carthage was a great and 
powerful ſtate; but the Carthaginians were a 
faithleſs, factious, and cruel people. Might not 
theſe be the remote and true cauſes, whatever the 
immediate and apparent were, of their deſtruction? 
Was God obliged to ſave them by an extraordi- 
Pary interpoſition againſt the ordinary courſe of 
his providence, becauſe their neighbours admired 
or feared them? The Romans had no advantage 
in real virtue over the Carthaginians, tho they had 
it greatly in policy, order, diſcipline, and a cer- 
tain enthuſiaſtic zeal for the grandeur of their em- 
pire, and the glory of the Roman name. If we 
had Pr1LIsTus or any of the Carthaginian hiſto- 
rians in our hands, we ſhould ſee very evident!y 
what we may collect from thoſe of Rome, that r0- 
mana fides was or deſerved to be a proverbial term 
of reptoach in Afric as much as punica fides in 
Italy. Let us take then occaſion to adore :he wit- 
dom and juſtice of divine providence from an ex- 
. ample brought in oppoſition to the latter. The 
romans deſtroy ed — and, "by her deſtruc- 
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tion, prepared the way to their own. At the very 
time when Corr lamented that of Corinth and 
Carthage, that of Rome was coming on; for the 
loſs of her liberty was connected with that of her 
empire by a ſcarce interrupted ſucceſſion of ty- 
rants. Under theſe ſhe lay, as it were on the 
rack, and died a lingering and painful death. 


LV * 


N aſſerting the juſtice of providence, I chuſe 
rather to inſiſt on the conſtant, viſible and un- 
deniable courſe of a general providence which is 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, than to aſſume a diſpen- 
ſation of particular providences. The athciſt, who 
aſſumes that there ought to be ſuch, complains 
that they are wanting, The theiſt, who admits 
that there are ſuch, complains that they are in- 
ſuficient. The former draws from what he a(- 
fumes a pretence to cayil. The latter only grows 
inconſiſtent; for I would aſk him if there are any 
ſuch providences, why not more? He admits 
enough to break through and overturn the natural 
order and conſtitution of the phy ſical and moral 
{yſtem. How comes it to pals that there are not 
enough to ſtop his mouth when he complains of 
the miſery of man and the injuſtice of providence ? 
The truth is that we have not in philoſophical 
ſpeculation, in any hiſtory except that of the Bi- 
ble, nor in our own experience ſufficient grounds 

to eitabliſh the doCtrine of particular providences, 
and to reconcile it to that of a general providence, 
which continues, and directs the courſe of things, 
in the material and intellectual ſyſtems, as theſe. 
ly!tems were originally conſtituted by the author 


of 
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of nature. They who have attempted to do this 
by ſhewing with great, and, as I think, with 
too much ſubtilty of wit and licence of imagination, 
in what caſes, how far, and in what manner, G04 
may ect by particular and occaſional interpoſitions, 
conſiſtently with the preſervation of that genera] 
order of cauſes and effects which he has con- 
ſtituted, ſeem to me quite unintelligible. It i; 
impoſſible to conceive that the courſe of the ſun, 
or the double revolution of the earth, ſhould be 
ſuſpended or altered by a temporary, nay, a mo- 
mentary interpoſition of ſome particular provi- 
dence, or that any thing wortky of ſuch an inter- 
poſition ſhould happen in the material world, with- 
out violating the mechanical conſtitution of it, and 
the natural order of cauſes and effects in it. As 
little is it poſſible ta conceive ſuch occaſional in- 
terpoſitions in the intellectual ſyſtem as ſhall give 
new thoughts and new diſpoſitions to the minds of 
men, and in conſequence new determinations to 
their wills, without altering in every ſuch inſtance 
the ordinary and natural progreſſion of human un- 
derſtanding, nor without reſuming that freedom 
of will, which every man is conſcious that he has, 
tho ſome are abſurd enough to deny it, and to 9p- 
poſe metaphyſical dreams to intuitive knowledge. 
I confeſs, that I comprehend as little the metaphy- 
ſical, as the phyſical, impulſe of ſpirits}, and that 
the words ſuggeſtion, ſilent communication, ſud- 
den influence, influx, or injection of ideas, give 
me no determinate, clear and diſtinct ideas, nor 
even, as I ſuſpect, to the perſons who talk of 
them the moſt, and build fo much upon them. 

To acknowledge the fatum of antient philoſo- 
phers, to hold with the mahometans an abſolute 
predeſlination of all events, with Spixoz A and 
CALv1n the ncceſſity of all our actions, or with 


LEiBNITZ 
+ Relig. of Nat. delineated, et alib'. 
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LEiBNITZ his whiraſy of a pre- eſtabliſned harmo- 
ny, would be ſomewhat almoſt as mad, as to take 
the true hiſtory of Lucian for ſuch. On the 
other hand it would be abſurd, and impious both 
to aſſert with Exicurus, that the world was made 
by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, and that, as it 
was made ſo, it is governed by chance, without 
any knowledge, without any rule, without any 
providence. The truth lies between theſe ex- 
tremes. The world is governed by laws, which 


the Creator impoſed on the phyſical and moral 


ſyſtems, when he willed them into exiſtence, which 
make a part of them, which muſt be in force 
as long as they laſt, and any change in which 
would be a change of the ſyſtems themſelves. 


Theſe laws are invariable, but they are general: 


and from this generality what we call contingen- 
cy ariſes. Theſe laws of matter and motion, 
thoſe which we know and thoſe which have not 
been yet diſcovered, are fixed, no doubt. But 
within the latitude which we allow, tho nothing 
happens which is repugnant to them, many 
things happen which ſeem fo to us. Plaſtic, or 
faſhioning nature, produces ſometimes monſters, 
and all material beings as they partake of the 
good, partake of the evil, which matter and mo- 
tion cauſe; for it would be trifling to object the 
aſlumed exiſtence of beings, material indeed like 
the ſaints in heaven, if thoſe glorified bodies are 
material,” according to our idea of matter, but 
exiſting in ſyſtems that are not liable to the ſame 
inconveniencies or evils that ariſe from matter 
and motion, ſuch as pain, ſickneſs, or death, for 
inſtance, which our ſyſtem is. There is no need 
of any great ſagacity to perceive that the cafe is 


much the ſame in the moral world ; nay, that it 


is more liable to contingency than the natural. 
The moral world is ſubje& to the law of right 
. reaſon, 
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reaſon, fixed, invariable, promulgated in ths 
very nature of things, and enforced by the ſanc- 
tions of rewards and puniſhments, which follow 
often the obſervation or the hreach of it. But 
then, inſtead of two principles, whereof one is 
aclive, and the other paſſive only, as in the other 
caſe, there are in this two active principles 
tho one be ſlower than the other, reaſon and 
paſſion. Both neceſſary in the human ſtate. Both 
uſeful when reaſon, both hurtful when paſſion 
governs. Between both ſtands the freedom of 
our will which can determine either way, and 
from this conſtitution ariſes all that mixture of 
moral good and evil that we ſee and feel. 
As little as the atheiſt and the divine approve 
the natural and moral conſtitution of the world, 
they are unable to ſhew how it might be altered 
in any particular inſtance, except for the worſe 
upon the whole; and, therefore, they mult be 
reduced at laſt to aſſert, that goodneſs and juſtice 
require the whole ſhould be altered, as they re- 
quired originally that there ſhould have been no 
ſuch ſyſtem made. In the firſt light they deſerve 
to be treated like ſroward children, who com- 
plain, and wiſh, and know neither what they 
want, nor what they defire. In the ſecond, they 
de ſerve to be treated like patients, proper for 
doctor MonRoe, and to be put under his care. 
p Nothing leſs than metaphyſics could have turned 
ſo many good heads. Common ſenſe and com- 
mon obſervation would have hindered them from 
aſſuming, on the faith of this fantaſtical ſcience, 
that God made the world for the fake of man; 
and man ſor this reaſon alone, that he might com- 
municate happineſs to his creature: which two 
ſuppoſitions are affirmed or implied in all their 
arguments, and thus a large field of complaint 1s 
opened to them. Without theſe they would ** 
a 
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had no pretence to criticiſe the works of God, 

nor the diſpenſations of his providence, to upbraid 
his goodneſs, nor to cenſure his juſtice. On the 
contrary they would have found reaſon to admire, 
thankfully and ſubmiſſively, that ſupreme wiſdom, 
which has provided ſo amply, by a few general 
laws, for the well-being of all his creatures. But 
it is with this very inſtance uf ſupreme wiſdom, 
that they find fault, General laws, under the 
direction of a general providence, do not provide 
ſufliciently for human happineſs, according to 
them; and their notions of human importance 
are wound up fo high that they think there ought 
to be as many providences as men, on which 
notion guardian-angels, and genii, and demons 
were introduced, and are hardly yet exploded : 
or elſe that the immediate providence of God 
ſhould be attentive to all the wants and prayers 
of men, tho the wants are oſten imaginary, and 
the prayers impertinent, and ſhould be ready on 
every occaſion to protect and reward the good, 
to puniſh and reclaim the wicked. 

Every religion boaſts of many inſtances, 
wherein the divine providence has been thus ex- 
erciſed. We need go no further than our OWN 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and other chriſtian Wil- 
ters to find them. The moſt common events 
are repreſented by exageration and declamation 
to have been extraordinary interpoſitions of the 
hand of God. Nay, at this time, there is many 
an old woman who thinks herſelf as important 
as your and Gay's pariſh clerk, and 15 ready to 
relate with much ſpiritual pride the particular 
providences that have attended her and her's. 
Thus then the matter Rands. The ſame perſons, 
who have contributed to eſtabliſh this belief, 
have propagated, and continue to propagate an 
Winion, that the Supreme _ deals * 
I 
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with mankind in this life, becauſe the interpo- 
ſitions of his providence are not as frequent as 
they judge that they ought to be. I ſay as fre- 
quent, for where they aſſume that he does inter- 
poſe, they dare not ſay he interpoſes unjuſtly, 
CLARKE complains *, that there are not in many 
ages plain evidences enough of the interpoſition 
of divine providence to convince men of the wiſ- 
dom any more than of the juſtice and goodneſs 
of God. They reaſon like CorTTa +, they are 
diſpleaſed at the few particular inftances of this 
care; few as they conceive with reſpect to all 
the proper objects of it: and ſince he takes it in 
ſo few inſtances, his juſtice is no more acquitted 
at their tribunal than if he took it in none. This 
belief and this opinion do not hang very well 
together in reaſon, but they may do ſo in reli- 
gious policy. To keep up a belief of particular 
rovidences ſerves to keep up a belief not only 
of the efficacy of prayer, and of the interceſſion 
of ſaints in heaven, as well as of the church on 
earth, but of the ſeveral rites of external devotion; 
and to keep up a belief that they are few, and 
that the providence of God, as it is exerciſeq in 
this world, is therefore on the whole unjuſt, 
ſerves to keep up a belief of another world, 
wherein all that is amiſs here, ſhall be ſet right. 
The miniſtry of a clergy is thought neceſſary on 
both theſe accounts by all: and there are few, 
who ſee how difficult it is to make the two doc- 
trines; which theſe reverend perſons maintain, 
appear in any tolerable manner conſiſtent. On 
the whole, tho there is litttle credit to be given 
to all that lying legends, ſuſpicious N 
an 
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and idle rumors have reported, concerning par- 
ticular acts of providence, wrought on particular 
occaſions, and directed manifeſtly by an imme- 
diate exerciſe of the divine power to the advan- 
tage of ſome, and to the detriment of others, yet 
will I not preſume to deny, that there have been 
any ſuch. This I will fay only, that if any ſuch 
have been, they muſt . been ſuch as might 
happen ſometimes in the ordinary courſe of a ge- 
neral providence. They could not be ſuch as 
muſt have violated the laws of nature in their 
production. Nothing can be lefs reconci/eable 


to the notion of an all-perfect Being than the 


imagination that he undoes by his power in par- 
ticular caſes what his witdom, to whom nothin 

is future, once thought ſufficient to be eſtabliſhed 
for all caſes. The effects, therefore, that are 
aſſumed of particular providences are either falſe, 
or they are undiſtinguiſhable from thoſe of a ge- 
neral providence, and become particular by no- 
thing more than the application which vain ſu- 


perſtition or pious fraud makes of them. It is 


as eaſy to attack, and it is as eaſy to defend the 
juſtice of God on one hypotheſis as on the other. 
But ſince one is ſupported by equivocal and doubt- 
ful, and the other by unqueſtionable facts, I ſhall 
borrow.no help from the former, I ſhall ſuppoſe 
them not to have been, and ſhall reſt the cauſe of 
God on the latter which are likewiſe the moſt n 
to be urged againſt the atheiſts. 


LVL 
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[ ET us conſider how it appears by the ob- 
jeEtions theſe difficult perſons make that we, 


and the ſyſtem we inhabit, ſhould have been 


framed to ſatisfy them, and to anticipate their 


cavils; after which it will be proper to conſider 
further, how it is framed, and to compare God's 
plan with theirs. Phyſical nature then ſhould 
have been ſo conſtituted that the whole world 
might have been one paradiſe, neither ſcorched 
by the ſun, nor pinched by the cold, nor ruffled 
by tempeſts. Men ſhould have enjoyed in it 
every natural good, have been ſubject to no 
natural evil, no not to death which they deem 
to be the - greateſt of evils. Moral nature 
ſhould have been ſo conſtituted that every man 
might be neceſſarily determined to all the obliga- 


tions of morality, that he might be good as PaTtr- 


cul.us fays of Caro“, becauſe he could not 


be otherwiſe. He ſhould have been impeccable 
as well as in vulnerable. No matter how all this 


would have unconnected the univerſe, and have 
broke the harmony, and the confent of it's parts, 
in which we ſee that the planets of our ſolar ſyſtem 


act on one another, that the ſun acts on all of them, 


and that for ought we can tell the ſeveral ſolar 
ſyſtems that compoſe the univerſe act on one ano- 
ther likewiſe. No matter how all this would have 
accorded with a gradation of ſenſe and intellect; 
how ſenſes leſs imperfe& would have broke that 


proportion between them and their object which 
1 


* Quia aiiter eſſe non potuit. 
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is neceſſary to make them uſeful in human life; 
how ſuperior faculties of the mind would have 
broke that ſcale of intelligence which riſes up to 
man in this animal ſyſtem ; which may riſe up 
from him in other ſyftems in an higher proportion, 
and which one of theſe allies, the divine, allows 
to do ſo in other created Beings. No matter for 
ſuch conſiderations as theſe. Inſtead of conclud- 
ing from the want of all theſe advantages, which 
they eſteem to be due to them, that man is not fo 
noble a creature as they have repreſented him to 
themſelves, they conclude that becauſe he wants 
them God is unjuſt. Juſt ſo they concluded 
from their indeterminable notions of divine good- 
neſs, and of divine love, that the world wes 
made for man, and man not to be moderately 
but immoderately happy in it; inſtead of con- 
cluding the very contrary from their determinate 
idea of wiſdom which has not proportioned any 
means to theſe ends, in making the world and 
man, 

Bur the dogmatical perſons who aſſume ſo much 
and prove commonly ſo little, do not only pro- 
ceed on groundleſs principles. They ſhiſt and 
vary their principles of reaſoning as different oc- 

caſions require, which is a practice much uſed. 
avowed, and approved by antient fathers, and 
which makes tt rather tedious than hard very often 
to refute their ſucceſſors. In the preſent argu- 
ment for inſtance, many of their complaints and 
objections are levelled at the whole ſcheme and 
order of things both phyſical and moral. They 
mean nothing, or they mean that the whole mould 
have been differently conſtituted, and in the 
manner I have hinted to have been reconcileable 
to the goodnels and juſtice of God. But they 
rake leſs ſevere in their criticiims, and leſs exor- 
tant in their demands at other times, and ſeem 
to 
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to think that the divine attributes might have been 
ſaved even in the preſent conſtitution of phyſical 
and moral nature, if by continual interpoſitiong 
of providence every good man had been protected 
from evils of both kinds, whilſt every ill man was 

expoſed to them all; if the office of the angels 
ſtanding before the throne of God“ and minittring 
to the favorites of God, that is, to the elect, had 
been more extended and more regularly perform. 
ed. This may be looked upon as a fort of com- 
Poſition into which they are driven by the extra- 
vagance of the other hypotheſis, and by the ab- 
ſurd conſequences that flow from it. 

Ir the divine attributes hid required that there 
ſhould have been no ſuch thing as phyſical or mo- 
ral evil, man would have been viſibly the final 
cauſe of a world made ſolely for his uſe, and to he 
the ſcene of his happineſs. This world would 
have been viſibly the final cauſe of the univerſe, 
All the planets would have rolled in h ſervienc 
to ours, and the fixed ſtars themſelves would have 
ſerved to no other purpoſe than to iwinkle by 
night, to adorn our canopy, and to pleaſe our 
eyes. But this hypotheſis appearing too extrava- 
gant to be inſiſted upon in it's whole extent, one 
part of it has been laid aſide, and one retained, 
No one will affirm in terms, I think, at this time, 
that our world is the final cauſe of the univerſe, 
But many will affirm that man is by the goodneſs 
of God the final cauſe of the world he inhabits ; and 
therefore, if phyſical evil is inſeparable from phy- 
fical nature, and moral evil from moral nature, by 
the neceſſary relations of things, or by the gene- 
ral ſcheme which infinite wiſdom has eſtabliſhed, 
the conſiſtency of the divine attributes required 
that ſomething more than we obſerve ſhould have 


been done, to make the firſt deſign of God in the 
Dk: Creation 
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creation of this world and of man effectual. His 
goodneſs required at leaſt, that the general ſtate 
of mankind ſhould not be as miſerable as it is in 
4 world made for the ſake of mankind. His juſt- 
ice required molt-certainly, that they who ſeek the 
perfection of their nature, and the happineſs of 
their kind in virtue, ſhould be diſtinguiſned from 
thoſe who deprave their own nature, pervert the 
order of things, and hinder virtue from having 
it's due effect. What could not be effected by a 
general providence, acting by general laws, might 
have been effected by particular providences act- 
ing on every occaſion, according to the merit or 
demerit of every rational creature. But this has 
not been done, and ſuch providences are ſo rare, 
that there is far leis virtue than vice to be found, 
and that the former 1s, for the moſt part, unhappy, 
and the latter proſperous in this world. The 
juſtice of God is, therefore, juſtly condemned, 
unleſs there is another, Let us make a few re- 
flections, that will ſhew how 111 this charge is laid, 
and how 111, if it was better laid, the expedient 
of another life would ſerve to ſet right the pre- 
tended irregularities of this world, and to juſtify 
the providence of God. | 


LVII. 


T O ſuppoſe a conſtant ſeries of particular 
«interpoſitions from above, neceſſary to this 
purpoſe, ſeems to my apprehenſion little leſs ab- 
ſurd than to ſuppoſe the neceſſity of a perpetual 
and univerſal theocracy, and to. complain that 
ſuch a government of the world has not been eſta- 
bliſhed, is as lilly as it would be to complain that 

Vol. V. 1 the 
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the golden age of the poets is ended, or that the 
millenary year of the Apocalypſe is not begun. 
If all men had been determined neceſſarily to 
virtue, there would have been certainly no mo- 
ral evil, nor probably any more phyſical than 
there was in paradiſe, or than there will be in 


the new Jeruſalem. But there would have been 


no merit either, nor properly ſpeaking any ſuch 
thing as virtue. Our moral obligations ariſe from 
that nature, which God willed we ſhould have. 
They mult continue as long as this nature ex 
iſts, that is, as long as there are men: and ſo 
long whatever promotes the happineſs of the king, 
will be virtue at leaſt in one ſenſe, and whatever 
tends to the deſtruction of it will be vice in eve- 
ry ſenſe. Vice and virtue mult take their deno- 


minations not only from their effects, but from 


their motives. Actions of the firſt ſort muſt have 
always a bad motive as well as a bad effect, and 
mult, therefore, be always attended with deme- 


rit. But actions of the ſecond or mere inno- 


cence may have no moral motive at all, nor cor- 
ſequently any true merit, as in the caſe of an ab- 
ſolute and natural determination; or they may 
have motives, which render them rather appear- 
ances of virtue than really virtuous, and deprive 
them in a ſtrict ſenſe of all merit, as in the caſe: 
particular and occaſional determinations of the will 
wrought by immediate interpoſitions of the divins 
power, whether acting hlently within, or ſenſibly 
without. Our inconſiſtent academician confelk? 
thus much in the yery breath, in which he affirms 
that mankind ſhould have been determined, ſom? 
way or other, by the gods to virtue. Nay, | 
aſſerts even more than is true; for tho we ove 


the p:actice of virtue to ourſelves, to our ov" 


elections, and to our owt free-will, in which 
g t 
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the merit we can have conſiſts, yet we owe to 
God the means of knowing, and of practiſing it“. 

Ir all men had been originally and neceſſarily 
determined, by the conſtitution of their nature, 
to virtue, according to CorTa's firſt propoſition, 
and had, therefore, been able to acquire no more 
merit in doing virtuous actions, than they acquire 
in drinking, when they are thirſty, or in gratify- 
ing any natural appetite, what a curious ſyſtem 
might ſome philoſopher of the ſchool of Poramo 
have made by joining the gods of Ericurus to 
the men of Cor rA? Slim, taper, tranſparent be- 
ings in Leaven, iadolent and unactivef: a ſucce(- 
ſion of machines on earth, wound up to go a cei- 
tain time, to continue certain motions, and to 
ſtrike at certain moments, according to their pre- 
deſtination, or the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony of 
their ſyſtem. But, in good earneſt, is a ſyſtem 
of particular providences jn which the Supreme 
Being, or the angels, like his miniſters to reward, 
and his executioners to puniſh, are conſtaritly em- 
ployed in the affairs of mankind, much more rea- 
ſonabte ? Would the juſtice of God be more ma- 
nifeſt in ſuch a ſtate of things, than in the pre- 
ſent? I ſee no room for merit on the part of 
man, nor for juſtice on the part of God, in ſuch 
a ſtate: arid a ſtate of partial, not univerſal, de- 
terminations to goodneſs, inſtead of being liable 
to ſuch cavils as we have now under conſideration, 


F f 2 would 


* Virtuiem netno unquam acceptam deo retulit. Nimirum 


rect. Prepter virtutem enim jure laudamur, et in virtute rectè 


gloriamur. Quod non contingeret, ſi id donum a deo, non x 
nobis haberemus. _ 
. Debebant illi quidem omnes bonos efficere, ſiquidem 


hominum generi conſulebant. Sin id minus, bonis quidem certè 
conſulere debebant. 


T Exiles . . , , perlucidos . . . . monogrammos Deos, et 
fthil agentes. | | 
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would be liable to unanſwerable objeRions | 
would be productive of effects, quite oppoſite to 
thoſe that are aſſumed, and would cauſe the wildeſt 
confuſion in the judgments of mankind. 

Ir ſome men were determined to goodneſs by 
the ſilent workings of the ſpirit, and athers not, 
which they mult be on the ſuppoſition of particu- 
lar providences, and a partial not univerſal deter- 
mination ; if the former were protected from evils 
of every kind, on account of this goodneſs, and 
if the latter were expoſed, for want of it, to al 
thoſe phyſical evils which reſult from the conſtit- 
tion of the material world, as well as to all thoſe 
moral evils which men would bring on one anc- 
ther, what could be ſaid to excuſe the juſtice of 
God ? Plainly nothing. The proceeding would 
be that of injuſtice, and an arbitrary partiality 
which can never be imputed, even indirectly, t» 
him without blaſphemy. It is not poſſible for me 
to conceive, that any thing out of himfelf could 
be a motive to the firſt intelligent cauſe of all 
things to create any thing, neither can I-ſubſeribe 
to the opinion, that certain general independent 
natures tempted God, as it were, to cloath them 
with exiſtence. I can conceive ſtill leſs, that i- 
dividual creatures, before they have done either 
good or evil, nay, before their actual exiſtence, 
can be objects of predilection or averſion, of lot 
or hatred to God: and yet this muſt have been, 
to have made ſuch a ſyſtem of particular provi- 
dences effectual in the firſt inſtance of it. If ve 
can conceive it made ſo in this, we may conce1ve 
it made ſo in all the reſt: and if God had pre-d& 
termined ſome men to goodneſs, excluſively of 
others, without any motive on his fide, we may 
caſily conceive that particular providences would 
have been employed to ſecure happineſs to then, 
without any merit on theirs. But“ r Ju- 
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« daeus Apella, non ego.“ CLARKE ſhall not ſorce 
me into atheiſm, tho I deny what he aſſerts, con- 
cerning the moral attributes of God, nor Wol- 
As rod, tho I fee, not only one, but many good 
men unhappy, and am not convinced by his rea- 
ſonings of a future ſtate. 


I may be ſtopped here, perhaps, and may be 
aſked, with a tone of authority, nay, but, O 
man, who art thou, that replieſt againſt G od ? 
If I am ſo ſtopped, and fo queſtioned, my an- 
ſwer js both ready and ſufficient. & Holy, or 
8 * reverend fir, Jam a better theiſt than you, and 

* on this occaſion I reaſon better. It is not I that 
reply againſt God. It is you. Had ſuch a 
ſyſtem, as this, been actually eſtabliſhed by 
God, he would have ſpoke by his works, and 
1 ſhould, for this very reaſon, have believed it 
agreeable to the divine attributes, tho I could 
not have reconciled it to my notions of impar- 
* tiality; and juſtice, nor even of wiſdom. But 
ſince I cannot reconcile it to them, and ſince I 
kave no aſſurance but your word, againſt all 
appearances, that God” elects ſome men, and 
rejects or neglects others, that he ſofteneth the 
hearts of ſome, and hardeneth the hearts of 
others, I ſhould reply againit God, indeed, if 
admitted what you aſſert to be true. I reaſon 
cautiouſly, from what he has done, to his attri- 
butes. You affirm boldly, without any regard 
to what he has done, or to the perſections of 
an all- perfect Being. 

As to the other part of the hypotheſis, which 
ſuppoſes particular providences, that might pro- 
duct the good and ſecure their happineſs, wanting, 
and, therefore, God convicted of injuſtice in the 
preſent conſtitution of things, it is maintained, 
I think, by the whole chorus of divipes; and they 
who do not hold the doctrine I have mentioned, 


are 
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are as loud in their complaints as they who do. 
They who agree in little elſe, agree in cenſuring 
the diſpenſations of providence, and if ſome are 
diſſatisfied with the lot of their elect, others are ſo 
as much with that of good men, in general, however 
they came to be good. To ſatisfy them all, 
therefore, and to ſhew himſelf a juſt governor of 
the world, inſtead of governing by the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature and by a general providence, he 
ſhould have corrected theſe laws and have governed 
by particular providences, whenever the ſervice 
of good men required it. If he had not made all 
men good, he ſhould have made all good men 
happy. Now ſuppoſe it done, ſuppoſe this hu 
man reformation of divine ceconomy, what would 
be the conſequences ? ? Would they not be ſuch 
as theſe? _ 
Ir the good, beſides the enjoyment of all that 
happineſs which is inſeparable from virtue, were 
exempted from all kinds of evil, and if the wicked 
beſides thoſe evils which are inſeparable from vice, 
and thoſe which happen to all men ir the ordinary 
courſe of events, were expoſed to others that the 
hand of God inflicted on them in an extraordinary 
manner ; in ſhort if an ark was ready, at every 
inundation, to fave the former, and if a deſtroy- 
ing angel was ready on every occaſion to wreak 
vengeance on the latter, it is certain, as we have 
obſerved already, that ſuch good men would have 
very little merit, and it may be ſuſpected, that the 
hearts of the wicked would be hardened as that of 
PHARAOH Was by all the plagues that God brought 
on him and his people. - Such good men would 
haye, whilit they continued to be good, no other 
merit than that of children who are cajoled into 
their duty; or than that of galley-ſlaves who ply 
at the oar, becauſe they hear and ſee and feax che 
liſh of the boatſwaln, | : 
vt 
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Bor would there not be, at the ſame time, ſome 
further defects in this ſcheme? I think there 
would. It. ſeems to me that theſe good men, be- 
ing thus diſtinguiſhed, by particular providences 
in their favor, from the reſt of mankind, might 
be apt either not to contract, or to loſe, that genera] 
benevolence which 1s a fundamental principle of 
the law of nature, and that public ſpirit, which is 
the life and ſoul of ſociety. God has made the 
practice of morality our intereſt, as well as our 
duty. But men, who found themſelves conſtantly 
protected from the evils that fell on others, might 
grow inſenſibly to think themſelves unconcerned 
in the common fate: and if they relaxed in their 
zeal for the public good, they would relax in their 
virtue; for public good is the object of virtue. 
They might do worſe. Spiritual pride might in- 
fect them. They might become, in their own 
imaginations, the little flock, cr the choſen ſheep. 
Others have become ſo by the mere force of en- 
thuſiaſm, without -any ſuch inducements as thoſe 
which we aſſume in this caſe, and experience has 
ſhewn that there are no wolves like theſe ſheep. 
Thus forced into virtue, and rewarded for being 
virtuous, they might ceaſe to deſerye the reward 
in any ſenſe or degree. On the whole ; the ſcheme, - 
oppoſed to God's ſcheme, 18 inconſiſtent with all 
our notions of wiſdom, as well as of juſtice. It 
is the ſcheme of men: it mult be tried, thereſore, 
by human ideas and notions, and fince the juſtice 
of providence is attacked on theſe, it may be de- 
fended, ſurely, on the ſame. To meaſure the 
wiſdom and juſtice of God by a rule ſo inadequate 
as that of human intelligence, is vanity and pre- 
ſumption, in the higheſt degree. But to expoſe 
this vanity and preſumption, by ſhewing the men 
who are guilty of them that even their own rule is 

a ſufficient 
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jufficient to condemn them, is very conſiſtent with 
the modeſty of true theiſm. 

I will conclude this head by obſerving, that we 
have example, as well as reaſon, for us, when we 
reject the hypotheſis of particular providences. Tf 
the government of a general providence was liable 
to the objections that are made to it, a govern- 
ment by particular providences would be liable to 
none. But the contrary appears true from the ex- 
ample of the jewiſh theocracy. God was the king 
of that people. He did not decline the title, nor 
the exerciſe of kingly power, as his ſon, who came 
to ſuffer for all mankind and npt to govern a moſt 
inconſiderable portion of them, did afterwards. 
His preſence reſded among is people, and his 
Juſtice was manifeſted daily in rewarding and 
puniſhing by unequivocal, ſignal, miraculous in- 
terpoſitions of his power. The effect of all was 
this, the people rebelled at one time, and re- 

ented at another. Particular providences, 
directed by God himſelf immediately, and on 
the ſpot, if I may ſay ſo, had particular tempo- 
rary effects only, none general nor laſting : and 
the people were ſo little ſatisfied with this ſyſtem 
of government, that they depoſed the * — 
Eeing, and inſiſted to have another king, and to 
be governed like their neighbours. How long 
this theocracy may be ſaid to have continued, I 
am quite unconcerned to know, and ſhould be 
ſorry to miſpend any time in enquiring. It 1s 
enough for my purpoſe, to have obſerved that the 
Juſtice of God was not ſo acknowledged as to 
produce any ſuitable effects, at a point of time 
when the Iſraelites had no other king but God; 
and to conclude from thence, that if he governed 
the whole world at preſent by particular pro- 
vidences, they would not have a better effect in 
manifeſting his uſlice, nor ſtop the clamor 
| againſt 
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againſt it, of the very men, perhaps, who accuſe 
now the injuſtice of his general providence. Nay 
the caſe would be much worſe, and every parti- 
cular exertion of his power j-ould render his juſ- 
tice more diſputable. So pregnant 1s -this ſcheme 
with abſurdities. 
IT has been ſaid already, that where religions, 
which claim to have been revealed, prevail, a 
new character of goodneſs ariſes, beſides that 
which conſiſts in obedience to the laws of nature, 
and compliance with our moral obligations. 
Faith in certain men, and, on their authority, 
in certain facts, and certain ſpeculative propo- 
ſitions, how incredible ſoever the former, how 
little intelligible ſoever the latter may Wh toge- 
ther with the practice of certain duties which the 
arbitrary will of man impoſes, and the obſerva- 
tion of certain forms of outward devotion—con- 
ſtitute this artificial goodneſs, which ſtands often 
in the place of natural, and is always attended to 
much more. 
Tuis is that kind of goodneſs which chriftian 
divines intend principally or ſolely, when they 
complain that good men are often unhappy, and 
bad men happy, by the preſent conſtitution of 
things. They eſtabliſh a rule, and are not agreed 
about the application of it; for who are to be 
reputed good chriſtians. Go to Rome, they are 
papiſts. Go to Geneva, they are calviniſts. Go 
to the north of Germany, they are lutherans. 
Come to London, they are none of theſe. Or- 
thodoxy is a mode. It 1s one thing at one time 
and in one place. It is ſomething elſe at another 
time and in another place, or even in the ſame place; 
for in this religious country of ours, without ſeek- 
ing proofs in any other, men have been burned 
under one reign, for the very ſame doctrines they 
were obliged to profeſs in another. You damn 
all 
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all thoſe who differ from you. We doubt much 
about your ſalvation. In what manner, non, 
can the juſtice of God be manifeſted by particular 
providences? Muſt the order of them change as 
the notions of orthodoxy change, and muſt they 
be governed by eyents, inſtead of governing 
them? If they are favorable to thoſe of your 
communion, they will be deemed unjuſt by eve- 
ry good proteſtant, and God will be taxed with 
encouraging idolatry and ſuperſtition, If they 
are favourable to thoſe of any of our communions, 
they will be deemed unjuſt by every good papilt, 
and God will be taxed with nurſing up hereſy and 
ſchiſm. God can do nothing more than to furniſh 
arms againſt himſelf, by the diſpenſations of 
particular providences in the chriſtian world, ard 
every one of theſe will paſs, in the minds of ſome 
men, for a proof of injuſtice, if it paſſes in the 
minds of others for a proof of juſtice. Nay, 
more. If, in theſe diſpenſations, God, who 
knows the hearts of men, ſhould judge different!y 
from our divines, if he ſhould ſhew more regard 
to moral goodneſs, than to the reputed orthodoxy 
of any fide, it would fare with him! fay it 
with reverence—as it fares with every honeſt man 
in civil conteſts; He would be calumniated by 
all ſides, in the exerciſe of particular providence, 
as he is in that of a general providence. 


LVIII. 


1 AVING faid thus much to ſhew the ab- 
ſurdity of aſluming that a ſyſtem of parti 
cular providences is neceſſary to fender the go, 


yernment of God, in the preſent conilitution 0 
mne 
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the phyſical and moral world, a juſt government, 
as it muſt, indeed, be neceſſary, if the govern- 
ment of a general providence, according to the 
eſtabliſhed order of things, is unjuſt; it ſeems to 
me, that they who object to this are driven to the 
greateſt of all abſurdities. They. muſt either 
give up their objections, or they mult inſiſt that 
the whole eſtabliſhed order of things ought to be 
changed, and that God cannot govern mankind 
with juſtice, unleſs he undoes all he has done, 
and aſſerts this moral attribute at the expence of 
his wiſdom. To fay, as CLARKE ſays, “ that 
the natural order of things is ſo perverted that 
„virtue and goodneſs cannot obtain their proper 
* and due effects, is a mere fallacy. He begs 
the queſtion, and begging the queſtion he affirms 
untruly. How, and when, was the natural 
order of thirgs perverted ? What is every natu- 
ral order, but that which the Author of nature 
appoints, nd how can it be changed for the bet 
ter, or for the worſe, without a new pe . 
of his? Are we to believe then, that he has un- 
done his work once already after the fall of Adam, 
and that he muſt undo it again, to appear cer 
good or jult? To thiak worthily of God, 
mult think that the natural order of things 1 
been always the ſame, and that a Being of infinite 
wiſdom and knowledge, to v hom the pait and 
the future are like the preſent, and who wants no 
experience to inform him, can have no reaſon to 
alter what infinite wiidom and knowledge haye 
once done, as I have hinted above. Again. What 
are the proper and due effects of victue and good- 
nels? Nay, what are virtue and goodneſs them- 
ietves? They are not, I be lieve, inde pendent, 
aor eternal, but they are real natures, reſulting 
irom the ſyſtem of rational beings to which they 
are agreeable, as their contraries are repugnant, 


and 
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and they muſt, therefore, be as invatiable as the 
ſyſtem of which they are parts. Thus I think; 

ſor the opinion of the independency of any pa- 
tures on God, or of their co-eternity with him, 
are bugbears to me who am a child in philoſophy. 
tho they are none to ſuch full-grown metaphyjj. 
cal giants as CUuDwoRTH, CLARKE, and others. 
Now, if virtue and goodneſs be as invariable as 
this ſyſtem, their effects in 1t muſt be as invaria- 
ble as themſelves, and, therefore, to ſay that they 
cannot obtain their proper and due effects in it is 
nothing better than cant. They may not obtain 
all the effects which theſe great doctors in meta- 
phyſics and artificial theology eſteem proper and 
due to them; but they may, and they certainly 
do, obtain all thoſe Which he, who willed this 
ſyſtem and them into being deſigned, that they 

ſhould obtain; for if he had deſigned that they 
ſhould have obtained more, he would have pro- 
portioned different means to a different end, and 
man would have been a leſs imperfect Creature 

than he 1s. 

CouLD philoſophers and divines be perſuaded 
to lay aſide the affectation of etching out a little 
real knowledge, with much hypotheſis in matters, 
where hypotheſis ſhould be leaſt employed, many 
things, which are made intricate by this method, 
would be extremely plain. Thus, for inſtance, 
in the preſent caſe, let thera not affume, that there 
are natures which exiſt independently on God, ac- 
cording to which he proceeds, or ſhould pr roceed, 
and that we may judge, by a rule common to 
him and us, the eternal reaſon of things. Let 

them not aſſume, that the moral attributes ar? 
preciſely the ſame in God, as they are in our ideas 

and notions; that they required man ſhould be 

the final cauſe of the world, and his happinels 

the final cauſe of man. Inſtead of reaſoning rom 
vat 
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what they imagine theſe attributes, and an eternal 
reaſon of things required that God ſhould do; let 
them be content to know what his infinite wiſdom 
and power have done, and to reaſon from thence. 
Let them not aſſume, in ſhort, what they have 
no ſufficient grounds to aſſume, and they will ac- 
cuſe the Supreme Being of injuſtice no longer. 

Ir may be ſaid, and I know it will be ſaid, that 
we muſt aflume at leaſt thus much, that God al- 
ways acts according to the moral fitneſs of things, 
or we muſt aſſume ſomething worſe, we mult a{- 
ſume that he acts arbitrarily ; and that, on this 
ſuppoſition, we leave ourſelves no rule by which 
to judge of his proceedings, nor tu diſtinguiſh 
certainly between a true and a falſe revelation. 
Now, I am far from denying, that there is an 
eternal reaſon. God is himſelf that reaſon, and 
there 1s no doubt that he proceeds with his crea- 
tures in all the exertions of his power, determined 
by infinite wiſdom, according to the fitneſs of 
things. But the queſtion is, what are the crite- 
rions of this moral fitneſs relatively to man? TI 
think then, that they are to us, and can be only 
that conſtitution of things which we call the hu- 
man ſyſtem, and the notions which ariſe naturally 
in our minds on the conſideration of it, or which 
we are able to deduce immediately, and o>viouſly, 
from it. When we keep within theſe bounds, 
we are in no danger of being impoſed upon, con- 
cerning the will of God, nor by any falſe revela» 
tion. But when we go beyond them, we are apt 
to impoſe on ourſelves; for, to return ſome of 
CLARKE's words upon him, tho there is a natural 
and unalterable difference between good and evil; 
yet nothing but the extremeſt ſtupidity of mind, 
or perverſeneſs of ſpirit, and diſregard to truth, 
can poſhbly make any man affirm, like him, that 
moral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, are, even in their 

applicas 
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applications to our ſcene of action, (and they will 
be infinitely leſs ſo in their applications to that 
of God) as manifeſt as mathematical truths. We 

may diſcover moral fitneſs as we diſcover natural 
Jaw, but then we muſt be on our guard, leſt we 
ſhould pervert our notions of moral fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs by wrong applications of them out of 
our fyſtem, as we pervert the principles of naty- 
ral law by wrong applications of them within it 
To ſuppoſe, in terms, that the laws of human 
are the laws of divine nature, would be too ab- 
ſurd, tho ſome wfiters have done no leſs. But it 
18 juſt as abſurd, nay, it is juſt the ſame, to ſup- 
pole that the moral fitneſs and unfitneſs of thing 
mult be in every inſtance, whatever it may be in 
ſome, exactly the ſame to God as it is to man. 
He made our ſyſtem for us, not for himſelf : and 
tho we are ſure. he cannot exact that we ſhould 
believe or practice any thing repugnant to the 
moral fitneſs reſulting from it, we muſt not ima- 
vine that, by abſtracting our notions from it, we 
can render them adequate to that moral fitnels 
which is the object of omniſcience the omniſcience 
of that Supreme Being who is the author of this, 
and every other ſyſtem. 

Tur men, who attempt to do this, leave to 
God rothing more than they aſſume to thear- 
ſelves, except a greater degree of power: and 
even this they aſſume to be limited of right by 
natures as eternal, and as independent as his own, 
tho executed, in fact, repugnantly to theſe na- 
tures. What theſe natures are they know as wel 
as he; for they ſoar up on platonic wings to the 
firſt good and the firſt juſt. What his attributes 
muſt be to be conformable to theſe natures, and 
what they require of him conſequently, theſe per- 
fons illuminated by an eternal reaſon cannot, 


therefore, fail to know; and they ſeem to 2 
m 
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them as if they meaned only by exalting them 
to aggravate the want of goodneſs and juſtice in 
the conduct of providence. Let not this paſs for 
any exageration. It is, in plain terms, the ſum 
of a doctrine they teach in the cant of metaphy- 
ſical theology, to which they have accuſtomed 
me ears of men, and by which they impoſe on 
their underſtandings. I defire no better proof of 
what is here advanced than the twelfth ſection 
of CLARKE's demonſtration, and the firit of his 
evidences. The ſubject has been often touched 
in theſe eſſays, and even in ſome of the laſt pa- 
ragraphe, but it may be proper, however, to exa- 
mine this famous argumentation a priori a little 
more particularly. It is plaufible for it ſpeaks 
to the pride of the human heart, and ſubmits 
the whole ceconomy of divine wiſdom to the 
judgment of man. But I apprehend that it ſup- 
poſes ſome things very doubtful, and affirms others 
that imply contradiction, I will enter into it, 
therefore, in this place, further than J have done, 
and ſlide or leap from ſubject to ſubject, or revert 
to the ſame a ſecond, and a third time, in theſe 
il connected minutes, as I uſed to do in the con- 
verſations they are deſigned to recall. 

Tur there is a fitneſs and unfitneſs of things 
to one another, a ſuitableneſs and unſuitablenets 
of circumſtances to perſons, no reaſonable man 
will deny. But I ſuſpect, that many reaſonable 
men will doubt, whether they are ſounded in 
natures and qualifications independently on God, 
and antecedently to his will. They will find it 
difficult to conceive how fitneſſes, reſulting from 
the natures of things, or from the qualifications of 
perſons, can be called antecedent to theſe things, 
and to theſe perſons : and yet they mult be fo, if 
they are antecedent to that will, by the act of 
which theſe things and theſe perſons firgt — 

E 
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It is ſaid that the exiſtence of things, and the ar 
gument requires that the ſame ſhould be ſaid of 
perſons, depends on the arbitrary will of God. 
But that when they are created, and as long as 
they exiſt, their proportions, reſpects, and rela- 
tions are abſtractly of eternal neceſſity, accordin 
to the different natures of things, and the differ- 
ent qualifications of perſons, in one common na- 
ture. This I take to be the ſenſe and ſtrength 
of the argument, which will not appear in my 
apprehenſion very intelligible, nor, as far as it is 
intelligible, very concluſive. 

W conſider one thing, or one property, one 
perſon, or one qualification, without conſidering 
another, and by that we make a very real, and, 
I preſume, the ſole kind of abſtraction our minds 
are capable of making. But to conſider the pro- 
perties of things, or the qualifications of perſons, 
and the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes reſulting from 
them, as independent natures exiſting before ee 
were any ſuch things, or any ſuch perſons, any 
fuch natures, qualifications, circumitances, ſeems 
to me a fictitious abſtraction doubly. It aſſumes 
that we have ideas which we Rave not, and that 
the modes of being, by which, things and perſons 
are what they are, may be conceived as adven- 
titious to them, inſtead of being conceived as (0 
conſtitutive of them that they could not be with 
out the things, and perſons, nor theſe without 
them. By aſſuming one of theſe imaginary ab- 
ſtractions, men are led to aſſume the other, and 
their miſtake about the operations of nature is 


connected with that about the operations of theit 


own minds. 

Tut modes of being, and the properties of 
things are inſeparable from them, even in imagi- 
nation, , which might be an argument the more to 


perſuade that ey are the ſame ſpecific * 
an 
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and that his will, which conſtituted theſe natures, 
conſtituted at the ſame time, all that is eſſential 
to them. But tho we cannot ſeparate in this 
manner, we can take the properties of things, 
both phyſical and moral, into diſtinct conſidera- 
tion. This philoſaphers have done with ho- 
nor to themſelves, and advantage to others. But 
when they have been long accuſtomed to ſuch 
abſtract conſiderations, and have eſtabliſhed cer- 
tain mathematical and moral truths upon them, 
ſome of theſe philoſophers aſſume that theſe ge- 
neral notions are natures independent on God, and 
in themſelves of eternal neceſſity. God hes made 
triangles and men. But triangularity they ſay, and 
they might ſay juſt as well humanity are independ- 
ent natures, antecedent to his will, and that do not 
owe their original to arbitrary and poſitive ap- 
pointment. That there are neceſſary truths, ma- 
thematical and moral, and that ſuch they muſt 
be, as long as there are men, and as the preſent 
ſyſtem of things continues, is certain. But they 
would not be called, perhaps, eternal truths, nor 
would theſe notions be repreſented like eternal 
and independent natures, if it was more conſi- 
dered, that the ſelf-exiſtent Being is the fountain 
of all exiſtence, and that, ſince every thing exiſts 
by his will, it muſt exift according to his will; 
tor which reaſon it ſeems as abſurd to ſay, that 
when he made man, he could give him no other 
nature than the human, which was therefore ne- 
ceſſarily, not arbitrarily given, as it would be to 
lay, that, when he made a man, he did not make 


would not be a man. A tree with the properties 
of a man would not be a tree. The fame will 
which made each, made the properties of each. 
It is one and the ſame act, and to ſay that the 


nature of any thing, or the truths reſulting from 
Vol. V. 8 g 


a tree. A man with the properties of a tree 
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it, are independent, in any ſenſe, on the will tht 
wade them, ſeems to me, therefore, to imply 
contradiction. "I | | 
CLARKE quotes a paſlage from PL Aro, where 
in that philoſopher ſays, according to his tranſl; 
tion, that © as in matters of ſenſe the reaſon, why 
* a thing is viſible, is not becauſe it is feen, but 
it is, therefore, ſeen becauſe it is viſible : ſo in 
“ matters of natural reaſon and morality, that 
* which is holy and good, is not, therefore, holy 
and good becauſe it is commanded to be dont, 
but it is, therefore, commanded by God be— 
© cauſe it is holy and good.” If I would ca 
a little, I might ſhew that this quotation does not 
lerve the doctor's purpoſe, nor prove that Pr aro 
was of his mind in aſſerting, that moral oblige- 
tions are, primarily and originally, antecedent ty 
the will of God, if by will be meant his deter- 
mination that they ſhould be obligatory, when 
he made a moral world; and if by will he meant 
a poſitive command, ſignified by revelation, the 
quotation from PLATO, who knew nothing cf 
any ſuch revelation, is ſtrangely abſurd. Things 
may be ſeen, becauſe they are viſible, they are 
not viſible, becauſe they are ſeen. Let it be ſo. 
Does this prove that the philoſopher thought vi. 
ſibility, any more than viſion, an eternal inde- 
pendent nature? Might he not think, that God 
made things to be ſeen, and creatures to fee, and 
that viſibility and viſion began when he willed 
the phy ſical ſyſtem into exiſtence? Thus, again, 
that which is good, is not ſuch becauſe it is com 
manded, but it is commanded becauſe it is good. 
Will it follow from this expreſſion, that good i, 
according to PLATo, an eternal independent na. 
ture? Will it not follow as naturally, that good 
and evil began when God willed the moral {y- 


tem into exiſtence, and that he commanded the 
- forthe? 
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former by the laws of their nature, at the ſame 
time when he created moral agents capable of 
either? This remark may ſerve, at leaſt, to 
new how apt even the beſt writers are to amuſe _ 
themſelves, and to impoſe on others by a mere 
gingle of words, and to quote what makes againſt 
them, or does not make for them. 

Bur now, having made this remark, I am 
ready to acknowledge, that PLarto meaned by 
this paſſage in his Euthy phro the firſt good, that 
independent nature which reſides among others 
in his imaginary region of eternal ideas. This 
| ſhould be his meaning, whatever his words in this 
place import, to make them conſiſtent with his 
doctrine, and appoſite to the preſent diſpute, 
wherein PLaTo and the platonics run into one 
extreme, as HongESs and the hobbiits into ano- 
ther. The former aſſume an eternal morality an- 
tecedent not only to any ſignification, but to an 
actual determination of the will of God. The 
latter aſſume, that there was no moral duty, no 
difference, no diſtinction made between juſt and 
unjuſt, moral good and evil, till the will of man 
made this diſtinction by civil conſtitutions, and 
ſitive laws. It ſeems to me, that both theſe 
opinions tend to weaken the authority of natural 
religion... By the firſt, God publiſhed, indeed, 
a moral law ; when he made moral agents. But 
he was not properly the legiſlator. The law ex- 
iſted before them, and it binds both kim and 
them. By the ſecond, he has not ſo much as the 
appeararice of legiflatute. He made a moral world, 
indeed, but he made it in confuſen, and he left 
it without any rule, till at laſt his creatures made. 
one for themſelyes. He brought order out of 
the confuſion of a phyſical, they out of that of a 
moral chaos. How preferable is the middle opt- 
G g 2 nion 
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nion between theſe two extremes, that God inſti. 
tuted moral obltgations when he made moral agents, 
that the law of their nature is the law of his will 
and that, how indifferent ſoever we may pre 
ſume, every thing is to him before his will has de- 
termined it to be, it becomes, after this determi- 
nation, a neceſſary, tho created nature? Such 
juſtice is in man, tho in God it may be nothing 
more than one mode of his infinite wiſdom. As 
long as there are men, this nature muft exiſt, 
Where it will be, and what it will be, when they 
and this moral ſyſtem are at an end, let thoſe able 
perſons, who know ſo well where and what it 
was before they both began to exift, determine. 
If I infiſt much on this point, I do not pretend to 
clear it from all the difficulties that lye in the way, 
neither by what is faid here, nor by what has 
been ſaid elſewhere, nor by what I may ſay here 
—after. There are many on either ſide that have 
rplexed, and may continue to perplex, much 
better heads than mine. But, in the firſt place, 
I feel an inſuperable repugnancy to own that any 
thing is independent on God; and in the next 
place, I am ſhocked at the conſequences that are 
drawn from this doCtrine. 


LIX. 


H E who dares to affirm, that there are eternal 
ſelf-exiſtent natures independent on God, 
is bold enough. But what ſhall we fay to thoſe 
who dare to affirm, that theſe eterral natures fe- 
ſulting from the eternal fitneſſes and unfitneſſes. 
agreements and diſagreements, proportions and 
diſproportions of things, are abſolutely and _ 
N al! 
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farily, in themſelves, what they appear to be to 
the underſtandings of all intelligent beings? I do 
not add the exception, except thoſe who under- 
ſtand things to be what they are not, becauſe it is 
unneceſſary to any other purpoſe than that of an 
evaſion, which Ci. ARK R, like a cunning diſpu- 
tant, foreſaw he might want and did want. What 
ſhall we ſay to thoſe who think it neceſſary to 
bring proofs to ſhew that God muſt know what 
his rational creatures may know concerning theſe 


eternal natures independent on him, and who 


conclude from thence, that the rule of divine and 
human conduct is the ſame? God diſdains not to 
obſerve this rule, it is ſaid, as the law of his acti- 
ons, and he appeals to men for his obſervation of 
it; which matter of fact is aſſerted on the autho- 
rity of a chapter in EzEcnier*, where the pro- 
phet, like a prophet and a poet, introduces God 
expoſtulating with the Jews in this flile, and ap- 
pealing to them for the equity of his proceedings. 
Biſhop CUMBERLAND, Who is quoted by CLaRKef, 
carries theſe notions ſtill further, when he maig- 
tains in his ſeventh chapterh, with much obſcure 
ſubtilty, not only that the rules of this law are 
the dictates of divine intelligence to God him- 
ſelf, but that the dominion of God over all his 
creatures 18 a right derived from theſe very rules, 
and from his wiſdom, which preſcribes them to 
him. I ſhall not enter on a Kleuſion, which is 
not immediately necefſary to the preſent purpoſe. 
| ſhall only ſay, that the wiſdom as well as the 
power of God in the creation, preſervation, and 
government of all things is, without doubt, a 
true and joint foundation of his dominion over 
them, and that there ſeems to be no need of ex, 
cluding one of the two, God's irreſiſtible power, 


* Cap. 18, + Eyid, p. 88. & de Leg. Natwae. 
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in order to obviate the conſequences which the 
good biſhop ſuſpected that Hossrs Intended, 
Let us keep out of theſe miſts, and purſue our 
ſubject in a clearer light. 

I aſk then, if nothing leſs than infinite knou- 
ledge, infinite wiſdom, and abſolute indepen- 
dency be neceſſary to make It impoſſible that the 
Supreme Being ſhould be ignorant in an reſpec 
of the eternu! natures, on which the eternal reaſon 
of things is founded, how can it be ſaid with the 
leaſt appearance of truth, that theſe aſſumed nx 
tures appear jult ſuch as they are abſolutely and 
neceſſariiy in themſelves to the underſtandings of 
all intelligent beings, and become conitantly the 
rule of their actions? Have we then infinite 
knowledge, infinite wiſdom aud abſolute inde- 
pane A ? The human mind apprehends clear- 

y enough the groſs differences of things in the 
moral ſyſtem, as human ſenſe does in the phyſ: 
cal. But in the mer as in the latter, the nicer 
differences are not ſo perceptible. We have not 
any knowledge of the firſt qualities of ſubſtances. 
It is enough for us, to have ſome knowledge cf 
the ſecond, of thoſe which affect us immediately. 
It is in vain, that we attempt to go higher in ſcarch 
of ſcientiſical knowledge, and eyen about theſe 
we are very liable to miſtakes. Much in the ſame 
manner we know ſomething of moral entities, ab 
low me the uſe of this metaphyſical word for once, 
as they ariſe in our moral ſyſtem, and are able to 
affirm many general truths concerning them. But 
it is in vain, that we.attempt to go higher in our 
ſearch, or to know any thing more about them 
than God has ſhewn us in the actual conſtitution 
of things, and even when we judge of them thus, 


and make particular applicatiens of the general 


jaws of our nature, we are very liable to miſtakes. 
W are not liable to theſe miſtakes ! in ſuch par 
on ly 
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only as are very far from occurring frequently, 
which CLARKE affirms, but we are liable to them 
in ſuch as occur the molt frequently, whether 
they relate to public or to private life. The con- 
trary laws that legiſlators have made, the contra- 
ry opinions that caſuilts daily give in matters of 
morality, wherein ſome of them muſt have been 
miſtaken, are evident proofs of this. 
Tua there are things fit and unfit, right and 
wrong, juſt and unjuſt, in the human ſyſtem, 
and diſcernable by human reafon, as far as our 
natural imperfections admit, I acknowledge molt 
readily. But from the difficulty we have to judge, 
and from the uncertainty of our judgments in a 
multitude of cafes which he within our bounds, 
I would demonſtrate the folly of thoſe who affect 
to have knowledge beyond them. They pre- 
tend dogmatically to deduce from abſtract eternal 
natures what theſe natures require of God, whilſt 
they are at the ſame time unable on many occa- 
ſions to deduce from the conſtitution of their own 
ſyſtem, and the laws of their own nature, with 
preciſion and certainty, what theſe require of them, 
and what is right or wrong, juſt or unjuſt for 
them to do. CLaRKE employs an alluſion to evade 
this objection, which would be extremely pretty, 
if it did not make directly againlt him in the pre- 
| ſent application of it, and the only application 
that can make it pertinent. There is juſtice and 
injuſtice, as certainly as there is white and black“. 
But as the painter can, by diluting the two co- 
lors, not make them terminate in the midſt inſen- 
ſibly, for theſe words are mere expletives and 
mean nothing; but as he can make them run into 
one another till no eye can diſtinguiſh them, ſo 
the caſuiſt in law or divinity dilutes right and 
Wrong, juſt and unjuſt, till no mind, not even 
28 | his 
* Evid. p. 45; 
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his own, can unblend and diſtinguiſh them again. 
If white and black were colors as immutable as 
they are obvious to human ſight, and if juſtice and 
injuſtice were abſtract natures immutably obvious 
to the human underſtanding, this could not be. 
But neither are the colors immutable, nor the na- 
tures ſo fixed and ſo obvious as to be always diſ- 
cerned, and in every light alike. This is what I 
ſay, and what the doctor would, if he could, deny. 
His learned men, his men who underſtand things 
to be what they are, not what they are not, blun- 
der about, and contradict one another in matters 
that are certainly objects of human reaſon, tho 
they preſume to ſay that they are guided in their 
judgments, and directed in their conduct, by the 
eternal reaſon of things, by a rule that is common 
to God and them. I will quote the doctor againſt 
himſelf, on this occaſion. I might do fo, perhaps, 
on others. If LycurRcus had made a law to au- 
thorize every man to rob, by violence and mur- 
der, whomſoever he met with, ſuch a law £m 
not have been juſtified. But the law which 
mitted the Spartan youth to ſteal, as abſurd as it 
was, may bear much diſpute, whether it was ab-- 
ſolute] y unjuſt or no. Such an opinion delivered 
by one, who did not reckon himſelf certainly 
among thoſe who underſtand things to be what 
they are not, may authorize, or excuſe, at leaſt, 
many that have come out of the ſchoo] of Loyo- 
LA, and, therefore, I think it proper to recall ano- 
ther Spartan inſtitution in this place. The helotes 
or ſlaves were made drunk in order to create an 
averſion to drunkenneſs in the youth by ſuch ridi- 
culous ſpectacles. Far be it from me, and from 
every lover of truth, and of common fenſe, to 
wiſh that the race of 'metaphz ficians and caſuiſts 
ſhould encreaſe, or ſo much as continue. But 
fince there are, have been, and will be ſuch men 
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in all ages, it is very reaſonable to wiſh that they 
may ſerve to the ſame purpoſe that the helotes 
did at Sparta, and that their delirium, inſtead of 
impoſing on others, and even infecting many, 
may be at length laughed out of the world. 

It may feem ſtrange to the cool reflections of 
common ſenſe, that any men, who have the uſe 
of their reaſon, and thoſe eſpecially who would be 
thought to have cultivated, and improved it moſt, . 
ſhould attempt to perſuade us that complex noti- 
ons of the moral kind, for I meddle with no other, 
and ſuch as we call mixed modes, are eternal na- 
tures, and independent on God, when theſe per- 
ſons muſt or may know intuitively that they are 
dependent on man. I have ſaid already, and 1 
muſt repeat here that the mind frames them as it 
has occaſion for them, gives to each a name, and 
keeps them in ſtore as artificial inſtruments of the 
underſtanding. They exiſt vatiouſly, in various 
minds, nay ſometimes in the ſame mind; but 
when they exiſt in no mind, theſe eternal! immu- 
table natures exiſt no where. Yet ſuch as they 
are, we are to believe them founded in the eternal 
fitneſſes of things; we are to believe the moral 
attributes of God founded in them; w- are to de- 
duce from them, and from theſe attributes, what 
God is under a moral neceſlity of doing, and what 
it is his will that men ſhould do; nay we are 2 
prove in a circle that there is a God, becauſe ther 
are ſuch natures*, and that there are ſuch e 
becauſe there is a God. Theſe are opinions which 
common ſenſe will be hardly induced to adopt. 
and yet metaphyſical and artificial theology teach 
them. As proud as we are of our rationality, cer- 
tain it is that reaſon unmixed, uninfluenced, has 
leſs to do than we imagiae in framing the opinions, 
and directing the judgments of men. 

Ler 
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LeT us change the image, and obſerve that it 
happens to reaſon, as it happens to inſtruments 
ill tuned. The ſtrings are left ſometimes too lax, 
and are ſometimes wound up too high. In one 
cafe, they give no ſound at all, or one that is 
lifeleſs and heavy. In the other, the noife they 
make is great, it fills the ear, but it carries no 
true harmony to the ſoul. By the firlt we may 
allude to reaſon weak and unimproved, by the 
ſecond to reaſon ſtrained into all the abſtractions 
of metaphyſics, and we may diſcern good ſenſe 
between theſe extremes, that is, reaſon at it's pro- 
per tone. | 

Turk is no ſubject on which it is more im- 
portant, that reaſon ſhould be kept ſtrictly to this 
tone, than that of the firſt philoſophy, and there 
is no ſubject on which it is ſo liable to be let 
down belou it, or wound up above it. I am not 
to ſpcal here of the firſt, of that inſenſibility and 
ſtupidiiy wherein a great part of mankind is im- 
merſed, but of that activity of the mind which 
raiſes forac of them fo far above it. Now among 
theſe, they who apply themſelves to the firit 
philoſophy, apply themſelves to the nobleſt ob- 
jects that can demand the attention of their mind, 
to the exiſtence of an all-perſect Being, to the 
infinite wiſdom and power that are manifeſted in 
his works, and to the ſignifications of his will, 
concerning the duties we owe to him, and to one 
another. From theſe different ſubjects ariſe two 
kinds of philoſophy, divine philoſophy or theology, 
moral philoſophy or ethics. Like different bran- 
ches of the fame tree, they ſpring from the ſame 
root, and that root is the Qual ſy ſtem of things. 
As high as they can be trained up from hence, 
they bear the genuine fruit of knowledge. But 
when ſantaſtical gardeners bend the tops of the 
on oheſt ſprigs, like the ſicus indica, down to earth; 


if 
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if they take root, they bear it of a baſtard kind. 
and ſerve only to plant a labyrinth wherein the 
gardeners thomſelves are loſt. Such fantaſtical 
gardeners our metaphy ſicians are. When they 
have acquired ideas from the actual ſyitem of 


things, and haye carried their knowledge up from 


the creation to that ſelf-exiſtent, intelligent Be- 
ing, the Creator, they diſdain to reaſon any lon- 
ger à poſteriori. They frame an hypotheſis, 
with much agitation of their minds, out of the 
ideas and notions they have acquired in this man- 
ner, and reaſon from 1t without any further re- 
gard to the phaenomenu. This method of philo- 
ſophiſing has produced often nothing more than 
impudent aſſertions. Such was the theology of 
the epicureans, if that may be called fo: and that 
of the ſtoics too, as much as they oppoled the 
former, and as good theiits as they were elteemed 
on this account, was little better. 


LX. 


W HILST the folly laſted among the an- 
tient philoſophers of making univerſal 
ſyſtems, and of explaining the whole ſcheme, or- 
der and ſtate of things, he who had not given a 
part of his ſyſtem to theology, would have gained 
little reputation. This PLaTo ſaw, and he put 
theology into every thing he taught. I can 
calily imagine, that the ſamce progreſs was 
made in compoling theſe ſpiritual romances, 
that we ſee has been made in compoſing 
thoſe of a different kind. Amapis or GAU, and 
many more, which the niece, the curate and the 

barber 
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barber threw out of Don Quixorz's windows, 
and burned in his yard, were writ without any 
regard to probability, and no man could read 
them with any attention, nor ſuffer his imagina- 
tion to wander long ſo extravagantly, who was 
not as mad as the knight of La MANCHA. At- 
ter theſe writers, La CALPRENADE aroſe, like 
another PLaTo, and by mixing fiction ingeni- 
ouſly with the truth of hiſtory, he compoſed ro- 
manccs capable of amuſing, and even almoſt of 
deceiving. But however this may have been, all 
our metaphyſical writers have rather copied, than 
improved the platonic ſyſtems, ſo that if the 
founder of the academy meaned to diftinguiſh 
himſelf by his theology, he has ſucceeded beyond 
any hopes he could conceive. It prevailed in the 
heathen world, and it has prevailed much more 
in the chriſtian church. Particular men among 
the heathen embraced it for the ſame reaſon that 
he had to teach it, to diitinguiſh themſelves, and 
to acquire a name in philolophy. Or elſe they 
were determined to it, like Prorixus and Por- 
PHYRY, by an enthuſiaſtic turn of mind, which 
all the religions of thoſe ages and countries were 
very proper to give, and this theology to confirm. 
But as ſoon as an entire order of men was ſet apart 
in the chriſtian church, to inſtruct the world in 
all matters of a divine or moral nature, and to 
teach a revelation little different in many inſtan- 
ces ſrom platoniſm, this philoſophy acquired a 
new ſtrength, and more motives concurred to 
maintain it than there had been to eſtabliſh it. 

The opinions of PLato were employed to illuſ- 

trate the myſteries of the goſpel, and even to re- 
coramend them to the belief of ſuch apologiſts 
as JusTIN, and of ſuch doctors as AusTiN. No 
wonder, thereſore, that being conſecrated in this 
manner, they have been propagated with chriſ- 
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tianity in every inſtance where they are not di- 

_ realy repugnant to it. No wonder, that theo- 
logy becoming one of the ſciences in lucrum ex- 
euntes, that is a trade, the profeſſors of it have 
kept up that marvellous which is the my ſtery of 
the trade, and to which nothing could contribute 
more than the metaphyſics of PLaTo. No won- 
der, that the doctrine, which we ſpeak of here, 
ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, tho it does not ſeem agreeable 
to the ſimplicity of true theiſm, nor of ſervice to 
morality, which would not be the duty of every 
man, if the principles of it, could be underſtood 
by none but metaphyſicians, nor the obligations 
of it be well explained, without an intricate de- 
duction of arguments a priori. 

Turs the trade, and nothing but the trade, 
makes neceſſary : and tho we are told, that proofs 
à poſteriori are no more than ſecondary e 
rations, I muſt confeſs what 1 have 4 felt, that 
if I had not been convinced of all the great arti- 
cles of natural religion by my own reflections on 
the infinite wiſdom and power diſplayed in the. 
univerſe (no part whereof, and therefore not the 
whole, could be conceived to be ſelſ-exiſtent, 
even if it were conceived to be eternal) en the 

conſtitution of my own nature, and on that of the 

ſyſtem to which I belong, I ſhould not have been 

ſo by all the fine ſpun argumentations a priori. 
The proofs that reſult immediately from fuch 
reflections as theſe are founded in my ſenſitive 
and intuitive knowledge, and to reſiſt them J 
muſt renounce my cleareſt and moſt diſtin 
ideas. T'mult do little leſs, I muſt accept a flow 
of mere words, thrown into the form of a demon- 
ſtration, for demonſtration, or I mult take inade- 
quate, incomplete, and obſcure ideas and notions 
for ſuch as are adequate, complete and clear, if I 
admit many of the proofs brought by ſome of our 
moſt 
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moſt famous writers. They preſent us with di! 
ſpectacles to ſce, what we ſee clearly without any, 
and by the natural ſtrength of our eyes; or elſe 
to ſee what is not by nature, nor can be made 
by art viſible to our internal ſight. They prove 
as much as needs to be proved, and, therefore, 
as much as we are able to prove, in order to re- 
fute atheiſm, and to eſtabliſh theiſm. But then 


they mingle this real, and connect it with ſo much 


fantaſtical knowledge, that they diſgrace and 
weaken, as much as it is in their power, the for- 
mer by the latter. It was this very practice 
which hindetred the ſtoics from beating the epicu- 
reans out of the field of controverſy, and from 
impoſing ſilence on thoſe bablers, the academi- 
cians. ] apprehend, that our divines have brought 
the ſame diſadvantage on themſelves in their dif- 
putes with atheiſts, to whom they would be much 
more formidable, if they neither purſued the 


practice, ſpoken of here, nor made that occaſional 


alliance with them againſt the diſpenſations of 
providence, which is ſpoken of above. 

To make this conduct appear the leſs ſtrange, 
and to take off our wonder at it, we ruſt not 


only conſider that the religious ſociety is compo- 
ſed of as arrant men as the civil, ſeduced by the» 


ſame affections, tranſported by the ſame puſſions, 
and that our divines have at leaſt as much the 
dſtentation of knowledge, ſuperior to that of 
other men, as thoſe antient philoſophers had, who 
pretended that philoſophy was the ſcience of all 
things divine and human, or the ſchoolmen who 
were ready to difpute de omni ſcibilt; but we 
muſt conſider further, that they aſſume a right 


which the antient philoſophers did not claim, tho 
PyTHAGoRas ſcems to have intended it, a right 


to inſtruct mankind in natural as well as in re- 
vealed religion, and have made, of the exerciſe of 
this 
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this right, a very, lucrative trade. To keep this 
trade in repute, therefore, and themſelves with it, 
two things have been thought neceſſary, and are 
really ſo. It has been thought neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the myſtery which they found eſtabliſhed in 
one part by the firſt profeſfors of it, and to intro- 
duce myſtery into the other. The method they 
take ſerves both theſe purpoles. They ſlide into 
the proofs of natural, what they judge neceſlary 
to impoſe their artificial theology. From theſe 
principles, laid out of vulgar ſight, and, in truth, 
out of their own, they deduce cven moral obliga- 
tions: and thus the whole ſum ol religion falls 
under the direction of the religious ſociety. How 
this ſociety directs it, and to what purpoſes prin- 
cipally, appears plainly enough in the inſtance 
before us. 


L- 4 
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| W HAT EVER may be determined about 

the moral fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things, 
and the unſuitableneſs of circumſtances to perſons, 
all of which are conceived to be eternal becaufe 
we cannot conceive them to have been otherwiſe 
than they are, certain it is that they become diſ- 
cernible to us in our ſyſtem alone; and that altho 
they are immutable natures in it, from whence all 
our obligations ariſe, and may be aſſumed to be 
abſolutely and in themſelves eternal as well as 
immutable, and therefore, independent, if philo- 
ſophers pleaſe to call them fo; yet we neither 
know, nor can know any more about them than 
what the actual conſtitution of this ſyſtem ſhews 


us, 
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us. In ſome other ſyſtem we might not have had 
the ſame ideas, or having them we might not have 
had the ſame occafions of collecting them into the 
fame complex modes. This we fee happen in 
different countries, and what happens in different 
countries might ſurely happen in different ſyſtems. 
It is ſuſticient, therefore, to eſtabliſh our moral 
obligations, that we. conſider them relatively to 
our own ſyſtem. From thence they ariſe: and 
ſince they ariſe from thence it muſt be the will of 
that Being who made the ſyſtem, that we ſhould 
obſerve and practice them. The afſumed eternity 
of morality cannot make it more obligatory. Why 
then are ſuch pains taken to prove it eternal? 
The reaſon is obvious. If we went no higher 
than ourown ſyſtem, the principles of 1 it would be 
eaſily diſcovered, the criterion of moral good and 
evil, of juſt and unjuſt would be fixed, and at leaſt 
there would be no need of conſulting divines about 
it. They lead the minds of men, therefore, to con- 
template objects that are out of their ſyſtem, and 
renew the platonic doctrine of eternal ideas, forms, 
eſſences, natures, according to which they aſſume 
that the Supreme Being regulates his own conduct, 
and all his rational creatures are obliged to regu- 
late theirs by the eternal reaſon of things. 

Trey prove the exiſtence of an ill- perfect 
Being, the Creator and Governor of the univerſe, 
and to demonſtfate his infinite wiſdom and power 
they appeal to his works. But when they have 
done this, which includes the whole of natural 
theology, and ſerves abundantly all the ends of 
natural religion, they parcel out a divine moral 
nature into various attributes like the human, 
and determine preciſely what theſe . attributes 
require that God ſhould do, to make his will con- 
formable to the eternal ideas of fitneſs which * 
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o many independent natures. Thus they aſſume 
that God knows aſter the manner of men by ideas, 
that his moral attributes are not barely names that 
we give to vanous manifeſtations of the infinite 
wiſdom of one ſimple uncompounded Being, but 
that they are in him, what they are in us, diſtinct 
affections, diſpoſitions, habitudes ; that they are in 
him the very ſame that they are in our ideas, be- 
ing derived from the ſame eternal natures, and 
known by the ſarae eternal rcaſon; in fine, that 
we have no need to judge of his moral attributes 
as we judge of his phyſical, but are able to deter- 
mine what they require that he ſhould do, with- 
out any regard. to what he has done. This is in 
plain and unexagerated terms the very doctrine 
which CLARKE and other divines teach, preſump- 
tuous and prophane as it is, under the diſguiſe of 
modeſt and pious expreſſions. By theſe they fre- 
quently impoſe on readers who attend more to 
their theological cant than to their meaning, and 
the neceſſary conſequences of what they advance : 
whilſt they give other readers a juſt occaſion to 
ſay of them what CLARK H“ ſays of ſome theiſts, 
it matters not at all how honorably they may 
ſeem to ſpeak . . . . of God, but what. 
muſt needs in all reaſon be ſuppoſed to be their 
true opinion. TS | 
Wurn we reaſon humbly and cantiouſly from 
the phænomena, we have a ſure criterion to guide 
our judgments, and the undoubted word of God 
declared in his works, wherein he ſpeaks moſt in- 
telligibly to us, to authorize them. When we 
reaſon otherwiſe, not from the phenomena but 


to them, we have no ſuch criterion to guide, nor 
Vor. V. H h any 


* Quaſi ego id curem quid ille aiat aut neget. Illud quaero, 
quid ei conſentaneut fit dicere. C1c, de fin, Lib, 2. 
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any word but the precarious word of man to au- 
thoriſe, our judgments. - In the place of real, we 
ſubſtitute fantaſtic natures, and in the place of 
common ſenſe an imaginary reaſon of things. 
This ſublime metaphyſical reaſon, which deals fo 
much in abſtract ideas, is ſo imaginary, and by 
conſequence ſo vague, that it ſerves the purpoſe 
of every divine alike in all their diſcordant opini- 
ons. Metaphy ſician, I think, never convinced 
metaphyſician ; neither is there any thing ſo ab- 
ſurd which may not be made in this method prob- 
lematical: and when it is once made ſo, the ab- 
ſurdity is called a demonſtration, The ſyſtem of 
Spinoza, derived at leaſt from that of Drs 
CARTES, is very abſurd, and ſo are many 
propoſitions in that of Hoppes. But there 
are ſpinoziſts and hobbiſts ſtill in the world, 
as well as carteſians, and there might be poſſibly Nill 
more if metaphy fical arms alone were employed 
againſt them. Let it not be ſaid that they are 
men of depraved underſtandings, and depra- 
ved morals. This is to rail, not to argue. Their parts 
and their morals are, no doubt, in general as good 
as thoſe of the men who oppoſe them ; and if they 
conclude abſurdly it is becauſe they reaſon abſurd- 

ly, as they reaſon abſurdly becauſe they purſue 
an abſurd method: for, to bring this diſcoutle 
home to the preſent purpoſe, the fault is to truly 

in the method, that this aſſumed eternal reaſon has 
miſled theifts as well as atheiſts, to ſuch a degree 
that the laſt are not always the molt impious of 
the two. The opinions, mentioned in the laſt 
paragraph, might ſtand for ſufficient proofs. But 
there are many more. He who aſſerts, for in- 
ſtance, on his notions of the eternal fitneſſes and 
unfitneſles and of the eternal reaſon of things, that 

the providence of God in the preſent ſtate of man- 

kind would be convicted of injuſtice, if there " 

only 
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only one innocent man unhappy, when it is no- 
torious that there are ſeveral, or that God is unjuſt, 
becauſe particular providences do not enough diſ- 
tinguiſh the virtuous from the wicked, is as groſsly 
abſurd, and much more impious than Hosrs, 
when he aſſerts that there is no ſuch thing as in- 
nocence, nor guilt, till they are diſtinguiſhed by 
civil laws, and the authority of the magiſtrate. 
He who aſſerts that predeſtination of millions to 
damnation, before they are capable of being ei- 
ther innocent or guilty, is agreeable to the divine 
attributes, and aft exertion of jurisdiction and 
power not at all repugnant to the eternal fitneſs 
and reaſon of things, in a Peing who is not the 
Governor alone but the Creator of all beings, and 
has an abſolute right to diſpoſe of them as he 
ſhall think fit, is as impious as Srinoz a, who aſ- 
ſerts one ſole ſubſtance, and who denies, as in ef- 
fect he did deny, any Creator and Governor of 
the univerſe. 

Tux impious doctrine of predeſtination, ſuch 
as it has been taught and is fill taught among 
chriſtians, is ſoftened extremely at leaſt, and the 
aſſumed proceedings of Go towards men are 
brought almoſt within the bounds of credibility, 
by Lockx's forced expoſition of the famous ninth 
chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans. He under- 
ſtands what is ſaid of the potter, who has a power 
to make one veſſe] to honor, and another to diſ- 
honor, out of the ſame lump ot clay, to refer to 
men nationally, not perſonally, nor with regard 
to an eternal ſtate, but to the right which God 
has of exalting one nation and depreſſing another, 
according to his good pleaſure and the merits or 
demerits of ſuch political bodies. This ſenſe may 
be admitted, whilſt that of an univerſal and abſo- 
lute predeſtination of every individual, ſuch as 
it is taught, deſerves to be rejected with horror. 
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It may be admitted the better, perhaps, becauſe 
it is conformable enough to the ſanctions of the 
law of nature. According to theſe which regard 
mankind in general, as the law was given to man- 
kind in general, virtue tends to the happineſs, and 
vice to the miſery of their ſeveral ſocieties: and 
there ſeems, therefore, no great preſumption in 
aſſuming that God does in any particular caſe, by 
a particular diſpenſation, that which is agreeable 
to the general tenor of his providence, and to the 
natural courſe of things. But it is impious to 
ſuppoſe that he acts, relatively to particular men, 
againſt the general tenor of his providence, and 
in a manner that ſhews partiality in his favors, 
cruelty in his judgments, and an arbitrary ſpirit 
in all his proceedings, directly oppoſite to that 
ſpirit of impartiality and benignity, which makes 
his ſun toriſe, and his rain to fall, on the juſt and 
unjuſt. Mr. Locke's exp ofition of St. Pav1.'s 
text is in the firſt of theſe caſes. St. AvstiNn's, 
and that of many divines who had once the OY 
of orthodoxy, is in the ſecond. In what ſenſe the 
apoſtie underſtood his own doctrine, I preſume 
not to determine. Thus much is certain, if he 
underfiood it as L. oc KH did, he reaſoned very ra- 
binicaliy, when he quoted the preference given 
to Jacos over a much better man, over ESA, 
and the deliverance of the Ifraclites, and the de- 
ſtruction of the Aegyptians by God for the glory 
of his name, in order to conclude a fortiori, that 
the ſume God might, by virtue of the ſame power, 
reject the Jews, who were literally the fecd of 
ABRAHAM, for refuſing to acknowledge the Me(- 
ſiah, and call the gentiles, who were figuratively 
this feed, for conſenting to acknowledge him. 

[ have taid already, how difficult it is to recon- 
cile the ſcheme of particular providences to the 
general courſe of nature: and he who conſiders 
the 
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the many forced ſuppoſitions that ingenious men 


have made, to get over the difficulty, will be on- 
ly the more convinced that it is inſuperable. 
This ſche me is, indeed, very unneceſſary to thoſe 
who hold an abſolute predeſtination, and ſince 
they leave neither freedom of will in man, nor 
ela! is called contingency in the courſe of events, 
they ſeem to anticipate any want of particular 
providences by ſuppoſing ſomewhat ſtill leſs con- 
ceivable. We comprehend as little God's man- 
ner of knowing, as we do his manner of being, 
and we ſhould, therefore, preſume. to reaſon no 
more about one, than about the other. But 
theſe men, applying their ideas of human to the 
divine knowledge, maintain that God could not 
foreknow certainly what is to happen, ik he did 
not make it neceſlary and certain by pre-ordaining 


that it ſhould happen. S0 they argue on their 


notion of preſcience. Now, it ſeems, and it has 
ſeemed to me ever fince I turned my thoughts to 
ſubjecis of this kind, that the whole ſyſtem of 
predeſtination may be blown up by the change of 
an improper word. Let us talk no more of pre- 
ſcience, nor imagine things future relatively to 
God, as they are relatively to man. Let us ac- 
knowledge his omniſcience, to which the future 
is like the preſent, and we may conceive, without 
any extraordinary effort of mind, that he knows, 
tho he does not pre-ordain, in the ſenſe of predeſti- 
nating, the future. If we perſuade ourſelves of 
this great truth, that the whole ſeries of things is, 
at all times, actually preſent to the divine mind, 
we may ſay as properly that God knows things 


| becauſe they are actual to him, and not that they 


are actual to him becauſe he knows them, or much 
leſs pre-ordains them, as we ſay, that things are 
ſeen by us becauſe they are viſible, and not that 
they are viſible becauſe they are ſeen % us. 

hey 
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They, who talk ſo much of preſcience and pre- 
deſtination, would do well to conſider, whether it 
be not more reaſonable to think m this manner, 
than to adopt all the abſurd, as well as Pn, 
conſequence that flow ſrom their hyporhcfis, ac- 
cording to which there muſt be not one general 
ſyſtem of nature, but as many natural and mo- 
11 ſyſtems, as there are rational creatures, and 
the providence of God mult be employed to carry 
on this aggregate of ſyſtems ſo diitinaly and fo 
Readily, that the innocence and W of 
ſome, and the guilt and miſery of others, may 


be effectually ſecured, agreeable to their ſeveral! 
predeſtinations. 


LXII. 


E fact, that there are ſuch particular pro- 

vidences as have been aſſumed, which would 
be ſo many miracles, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, if they were real, cannot be proved; un- 
leſs we accept for proofs, in an age when mira. 
cles are ſcarce pretended out of your church, and 
ſcarce believed in it, all the ridiculous ſtories that 
paſſed in times of ignorance and {uperſtition, I 
ſaid that particular providences would be miracles, 
if they were real, and ſuch they would be ſtrictly 
whether they were contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
courſe of nature or not; for the miracle con- 
ſiſts in the extraordinary interpoſiticn as much 
as in the nature of the thing brought to 
paſs. In one caſe, there could be no doubt of 
ſuch an extraordinary and miraculous interpoſition, 
In the other, doubts might ariſe, the opinions of 
men might be divided, and yet the miracle be 
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as real in one as in the other. Nay the reality 
might be made evident enough ro remove theſe 
doubts by the occaſions, by the circumſtances, 
by the repetition of it on ſimilar occaſions, and 
with ſimilar circumſtances; and, above all, by 
this circumſtance, that the aſſumed particular pro- 
vidence was a direct anſwer to particular præyers, 
and acts of devotion offered up to procure it. 
Should fire rain down from heaven to burn one 
city, and the walls of another fall at the ſound of 
the beſiegers trumpets, ſhould a deſtroying angel 
put one army to death in a night, and the ſun 
Rand ſtill to give time for the entire defeat of 
another, neither the beſiegers nor the beiteged, 
the victorious nor the vanquiſhed, could fail to 
ſee the omnipotent hand of God 1n theſe events, 
Should abundant ſhowers deſcend from the clouds, 
after a long drought, or fair weather ſucceed a 
wet ſeaſon, tho nothing is more in the ordinary 
courſe of nature than theſe phenomena, they 
would be eſteemed particular providences, very 
reaſonably, at Paris, if they happened as con- 
ſtantly as the ſhrine of ſaint Genevieve is carried 
in proceſſion to procure one or the other. 
INNUMERABLE caſes of theſe kinds may be put 
hypothetically ; but happily for mankind, expe- 
rience furniſhes no authentic examples of the firit 
fort, nor any well enough aſcertained to become 


| proofs of the ſecond. All the inſtances that can 


be brought of providences, which. mem aſſume to 
be particular, are fo very like to the events which 
hanpen in the ordinary courſe of things, that they 
fall under the head of ſuch as are problematical, 
and as are made particular by nothing but the 
voluntary applications of them. I fay happily it 
is ſo ; for if it was otherwiſe, if providences were 
directed according to the different deſires, and 


even wants of men equally well entitled to the 


divine 
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divine favor, the whole order of nature, phyfical 
and moral, would be ſubverted, and the affairs 
of mankind would fall into the utmoſt confuſion. 
The laws of gravitation, for inſtance, muſt be 
ſometimes ſuſpended, and ſometimes their effect 
mult be precipitated. The tottering edifice muſt 
be kept miraculouſly from falling, whillt inno- 
cent men lived in it, or paſſed under it ; and the 
fall of it muſt be as miraculouſly determined to 
cruſh the guilty inhabitant or paſſenger. The 
free will of man which no one can deny that he 
has without lying or renouncing his intuitive 
knowledge, and which was ſo much regarded by 
God, that we are told he ſuffered ADAM to fall, 
and to involve all mankind in his guilt, rather 
than reitrain it for a moment, would have ſaved 
us from origina! fin; this free will muſt be often 
not only reſtrained, but determined irreſiſtibly by 
ſtill whitpers, (eeret ſug Sgeſtions, and ſudden in- 
fluences. 

How all this can be effected, . eſpecially iu 
compliances with the wants and petitions of men 
ſo different and fo repugnunt to one another, is 
not only hard to ſay, but the very ſuppoſition 
may ſeem to imply contradiction with what we 
know of the conflitution of things, and with our 
cleareſt and moſt diſtin& ideas. The affairs of 
men are connected by ſo many various relations, 
thai the particular providence which puts a force 
on the mechanical laws of nature, and on the 
ſreedom of the human will, muſt do this very 
often, not in one or two inſtances alone, but in a 
multitude, to have it's effect in one. Again. 
"The circumſtanc es of individuals, the public con- 
Ao herein numbers are involved, and the 
merits and demerits of particular men, as well as 
of collective bodies, are ſo nearly alike, and they 
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return ſo often to be equally objects of theſe ſup- 
ſed providences, that no one who does nat think 
himſelf at liberty to affirm or deny any thing that 
his precarious hypotheſis requires, will dare to 
ronounce where theſe providences have been, or 
ſhould have been employed, and where not. The 
ſcheme, if it were true, would be univerſal in 
extent, and continual in time ; from whence theſe 
great abſurdities ariſe, that the world would be 
overned by miracles till miracles loſt their name, 
that the eſtabliſhed order of natural cauſes and ef- 
ſects would be ſubverted, that the general rule 
would be abſorbed in the exceptions to it, or that 
God would govern his human creatures by two 
rules that do not conſiſt very well together, ſince 
by one of them the wants and the petitions of 
theſe creatures would be ſubmitted to one com- 
mon providence which carried on the affairs of 
the world, according to the firſt conſtitution and 
original laws of it: and by the other, this com- 
mon providence would break, if I may fay fo, 
into a multitude of particular providences, for the 
ſupply of theſe wants and the grant of theſe pe- 
titions, every one of which is an appeal to the 
ſecond rule of government againſt the firſt. 
Aux other attempts which have been made 
to ſolve theſe difficulties, and to reconcile the aſ- 
ſumed ſcheme to the actual and viſihle, it has 
been urged, that God may poſſibly have ſo ordered 
the whole ſeries of things, from the commence- 


ment to the conſummation of this ſyſtem“, that 


all particular caſes may have been provided for in 
ihe original deſign, that they may be parts, and, 

therefore, conſiſtent with it. It has been urged 
further, that the particular natures and actions of 
all the ſons of Apam having been known to God, 
it is very poſſible that he may introduce them in- 
1 ta 
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to the world at ſuch times, and in ſuch places 
and circumſtances, that they may be, even ac- 
cording to the general courſe of nature, the in- 
ſtruments or the objects of particular providences, 
Theſe are very arbitrary ſuppoſitions, and ſuch 
ſurely as give little ſatisfaction to the mind. 
Without entering further than they deſerve into 
the examination of them, it may be ſaid, and it 
may be ſhewn, that they come up very nearly to 
that of an abſolute predeſtination, and are at leaſt 
as whimſically invented to this purpoſe, as that of 
a pre- eſtabliſned harmony is to another. The ex- 
ample of the planets, which is brought to illuſtrate 
one of theſe hypotheſes, will not appear extremely 
appoſite. They are diſpoſed ſo as to perform 
their dance regularly, in various conjunctions and 
oppoſitions, without any new impreſſions, or any 
alterations in the laws of motion. But is this the 
caſe of moral and free agents? The planets 
make their revolutions, and maintain their order, 
by the invariable laws of their ſyſtem, which no- 
thing but the will of God can alter. They have, 
in themſelves, no principle that can determine 
their motions in contradiction to theſe laws. But 
whether we ſuppoſe ſituations, and conjunctures 
prepared for men, or men for ſituations and con- 
junckures, they may act, by the freedom of their 
will, againſt all theſe preparations and deſtina- 
tions, in ſpite of time, place, and circumſtance. 
But God foreſaw that they would not, ſays the 
metaphy fician, and you aſſert that God may fore- 
ſee future events without pre-ordaining them. 
Yes, ſoreſee, or rather ſee, as he knows all the 
moſt contingent events that happen in the courſe 
of his general providence, but net provide for 
particular caſes, nor determine the exiſtence of 
Particular men, in the manner aſſumed, without 
pre-o:daining. Their voluntary actions may co- 
95 incide 
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incide with an unpredeſtinated ſtate of things. 
But that certain ideal men ſhould come into exiſt- 
ence to perform theſe voluntary actions in ſuch an 
unpredeſtinated conjuncture preciſely, is a very 
evident predeftination, and as much a particular 
providence as if tlieſe i {poſitions, and theſe con- 


junctures, had been the effects of many miracu- 


lous inte poſitions. 

IT will be of little ſervice to the ſcheme of par- 
ticular providences to ſay, like WoLLasTon, that 
there may be incorporeal, at leaſt inviſible be- 
ings, of intellects and powers ſuperior to men, 
and capable of mighty things; and that theſe 
beings may be the miniſters of God, and the 
authors of many of theſe providences ; for that 
there may be, is no proof that there are ſuch be- 
ings. To affirm that we ſtand in the higheſt 
rank of intellectual creatures, would be extreme 
folly ; and to deny that there may be a chain of 
intelligence, through ſeveral ſyſtems, up from 
man, would be to contradict without reaſon, what 
reaſon and analogy render very probable. That 
ſuch creatures may be inhabitants of other pla- 
nets, and diſperſed in theſe habitations, through 
the univerſe, is a notion ſo favored by appearan- 
ces, and ſo agreeable to the majeſty of God, and 
to the immenſity of his works, that no reaſon- 
able man will reject, in the preſent improved 
ſtate of aſtronomy, what ſome of the moſt an- 

tient aſtronomers ſuſpected. But the difference 13 
pave between adopting an opinion thus founded, 
and the opinions of antient aſtrologers, and of 
the knaves or madmen who profeſſed theurgic 
magic. Yet theſe were the firſt philoſophers 
who invented ſuch beings as are ſtill aſſumed. 
They impoſed them on the eaſt, and the eaſt has 
impoſed them» on the weſt. They were not 4 
little embarraſſed about their habitations. They 
5 | placed 
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placed ſome in heaven. Theſe were the angels, 
or meſſengers, whom the Supreme Being em- 
ployed on the moſt important occaſions; and, 
not to enter into the more perplexed and obſcure 
parts of this doctrine, the greateſt number of 
them were dacmons and grnii, who rambled 
about in imaginary ſpaces, the intermundia of 
Eercukus, but principally in our atmoſphere, 
that they might be at hand to take care of men, 
and to direct the conduct of human affairs, But 
now, admitting that there are ſuch beings, and 
that they are thus employed; I would aſk, do 
they act by the immediate command of God, or 
do they not? If you, who defend the ſcheme 
of particular providences, ſay that they do; 
you leave the matter juſt where it was, and 
God governs the world no longer by bis gene- 
ral providence alone, but mediately, if not im- 
mediately, by particular providences likewiſe, fo 
httle conſiſtent with it that they would be ulte- 
leſs, if they were not wrought in oppoſition to it, 
or to ſupply the defects of it. If you ſay that 
they do not; under how ſtrange a government 
do you place mankind, when you give any ſhare 
of it to theſe beings, and ſuppoſe that they ex- 
erciſe it in proper places, and according to their 
greater abilities! 

I netther ſay, nor think, that divines mean to 
blaſpheme. God forbid that I ſhould be as un- 
charitable as they are. But this I ſay, that he 
who follows them cannot avoid preſumption and 
prophaneneſs, and muit'be much on his guard to 
avoid blaſphemy. Conſider, under one view, 
their whole proceeding. God made the world, 
they ſay, for the ſake of man, and he made man 
only to indulge his goodneſs in communicating 
happineſs to ſo noble a _creatme. Gd preſerves 
the wild he has made. His previdence pre- 
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ſides over all his works, animate and inanimate, 
and principally over men, thoſe rational beings 
whom he has created in his own image. But this 
providence is general, and, therefore, inſufficient 
to anſwer all tle purpoſes of his goodneſs and his 
juſtice, in an immenſe variety of contingent 
events, and with regard to the merits and deme- 
rits of every man. It is eſſential, therefore, to 
theſe, and eſpecially to the laſt, that rhere ſhould 
be particular providences to take care of rational 
beings in every particular cafe which there are 
not, and to make a due diftribution of good and 
evil among them conſtantly, becauſe any one 1n- 
ſtance to the contrary is inconſiſtent with God's 
moral attributes, and ſhakes the belief of his ex- 
iſtence. He governs, therefore, by particular 
providences, and provides by them for particular 
caſes that are not provided for in the adminiſtra- 
tion of a general providence. Be it ſo. All you 
aſk is granted. Are you reconciled to the juſtice 
of God's government? Are you ſatisfied? By 
no means, reply theſe divines, and ſuch theiſts as 
WoLLasTON. Theſe particular providences are 
exerciſed ſo rarely, fo ſecretly, or ſome how or 
other ſo ineffectually, that his government conti- 
nues liable to the fame charge of injuſtice, and 

cannot be reconciled to his attributes, and to the 
eternal reaſon of things, without the help of an 
hypotheſis, which it is but reaſonable we ſhould 
make to diſtinguiſh ourſelves from the atheiſtigal 
tribe, and to jufliſy that God, whom we accuicd 


in concert with them, whilſt our alliance laited, 


and as far as the conditions of it extended. 
ArTER this, will it not be permitt-d me to 
ſay, that if theſe men do not blaſpheme directly, 


little leſs than blaſphemy, nay E itſelf 
is dæduced directly by their allies from the prin- 


Spies they lay down? I will ſay this at leaſt, that 
they 
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they talk prophanely, and argue preſumptuouſly, 
in very devout and ſometimes in very modeſt 
terms. Will it not be permitted me to ſay, that 
theſe men ſeem to be in the kingdom of God, 
what the ringleaders of faction are in a ſtate ? 
Men would be angels, and we fee in MiLToy 
that angels would be gods. The pretenſions of 
men are exorbitant, yet, all they demand is pre- 
ſumed to be of right, and whatever falls ſhort of 
their demands to be a denial of a right founded in 
the original inſtitution of his government by God ; 
for of any original contract or covenant between 
him and man, except that which the jews boaſt 
he made with their anceſtors, we never heard. 
Tho divines talk ſometimes of a covenant, which 
they are pleaſed to call of grace. To finiſh this 
alluſion, let me add that when factions deviſe ex- 
pedients to redreſs the grievances of which they 
complain, they are commonly ſuch as ſeem to 
redreſs, rather than redreſs, and as make the ſo- 
vereign little amends for all the violence they have 
offered to his prerogative, aud for all they have 
faid and done againlt him. 


LXII. 


T is high time, that we ſhould have recourſc 

to a better authority than that of man, to the, 
authority of God himſelf, that we ſhould conſider 
how he has made us, and in what circumſtances 
he has placed us; that we ſhould declare what 
he has done to be agreeable. to his infinite wil- 
dom, and to all his other perfections, becauſe he 
| has done it, and that we ſhould prepare our minds 
to 
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to be grateful and refigned. To lead us then into 
this track of thought, tet it be obſerved that the 
haenomena of nature, the greateſt and the moſt 
minute, eſtabliſh the doctrine of final cauſes, and, 
therefore, the intelligence of the firſt cauſe, by 
innumerable proofs which are at all times chvious 
to our ſenſes. Many of theſe proofs amount to 
geometrical certainty ; ſince a multitude of things, 
which might be made in manners and placed in 
politions almoſt infinite, are ſo made, ſo placed, 
ſo contrived that they are viſibly appropriated to 
the particular uſes to which they ſerve, and to no 
other. If the ſcheme of particular providen- 
ces was ſupported by proofs like theſe, no 
reaſonable man could doubt of the truth of it. But 
it is not ſo ſupported. The facts are often who- 
ly uncertain, or mingled up with fabulous circum - 
ftances, or diſtinguiſhed, without reaſon, from 
thoſe which happen under the direction of a general 
providence, by ſuperſtition and artifice, ſo that 
proofs of the falſity of particutar providences are 
in proportion as frequent as thoſe of the reality 
of final cauſes. We are juſtified, therefore, in af- 
firming one, and in not affirming the other, whilſt 
they who affirm both are juſtified by their pro- 
ceeding in affirming neither. They affirm the 
doCtrine of final caufes often on proofs which the 
phaenomena contradict, and which the doctrine 
eltabliſhed independently of them does not want. 
They afficm that of particular providences with- 
out any proofs which the phaenomena furniſh. 
Tux two aſſumed propoſitions I have mentioned 

fo often, that man 1s the final cauſe of the world 
and that the communication of happineſs to him 
1s the final cauſe of his creation, are molt certainly 
falſe, as the ſcheme of particular providences that 
force the laws of nature is no doubt, and as that 
may be which ſuppoſes theſe providences * 
c 
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ſed in a manner agreeable to theſe laws. That 
the world is fitted in many reſpects to be the ha- 
bitation of men, or that men are fitted for this 
habitation, is true, But will it follow, even from 
the firſt, that the world, therefore, was made for 
the ſake of man any more, than it will follow 
that it was made for any other ſpecies of animals, 
for of all whom, according to their ſeveral natures, 
it is equally well fitted, and for of all whom we 
may believe on this account very reaſonably, 
that it was made as well as for us? It is as well 
fitted for BowW NOE as for you, with reſpect to 
phyſical nature, and with reſpe& to moral na- 
ture, Bow xc has little to do beyond hearkening 
to the ſtill whiſpers, the ſecret ſuggeſtions, and 
the ſudden influences of inſtinct. In the works 
of men, the moſt complicated ſchemes produce, 
very hardly and very uncertainly, one ſingle 
effect. In the works of God, one ſingle ſcheme 
produces a multitude of different effects, and 
anſwers an immenſe variety of purpoſes. What- 
ever was the final cauſe of the world, whatever 
motive, (for we mult ſpeak after the manner 
of men) the firlt cauſe had to create it, which 
motive could not ariſe from any thing without 
himſelf, and mult be, therefore, reſolved into his 
mere will; we conceive eaſily that infinite wiſdom 
which determined, and infinite power which ex- 
ecuted the plan of the univerſe had ſome ſecon- 
dary, ſome inferior regard in making this and 
eyery other planct, to all the creatures that were 
to inhabit them, tho neither any of theſe creatures 
nor all of them were, in a proper ſenſe, the final 
cauſes for which theſe planets were created. When 
we look down on other animals, we diſcern a diſ- 
tance, but a very meaſurable diſtance between 
us and them. When we look up to our common 
Creator, the diſtance is immeaſurable, for it is 

infinite. 
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infinite. In the firſt view, as we have ſome ſu- 
periority, we are ready to claim a preference due 
to us over them. But in the ſecond, and relative- 
ly to God, we can boaſt of no ſuch claim. As 
the diſtance is infinite from them, ſo it 1s rom us, 
to him; for there are no degrees of more or leis in 
infinite. 

Tuis reflection alone ſhould have kept philo- 
ſophers within the bounds of modeſty. But nci- 
ther this reflection, nor a great many others, which 
inward conſciouſneſs and outward obſervation ſug- 
geſt, have been able to do it. No men have rea- 
ſoned ſo dogmatically about the divine nature aud 
per ſections, nor have ſuppoſed them ſo much on a 
level with human conceptions, as the philoſophers 
and divines who have talked the moſt, and the 
molt inconſiſtently by conſequence, of their in- 
eomprehenſibility. Some of the heathens aſſerted 
the ſoul of man to be a participation of the divi- 
nity, or an emanation from it: Chriſtians have 
heen very little more modeit. St. AusTIN taught; 
that the ſoul of man is the higheſt of created be- 
ings, and that there is nothing ſuperior, except 
the Creator himſelf : and the philofophers, we 
ſpeak of here, teach that God's manner of know- 
ing, a ſecret as impenetrable as his manner of 
being, is the ſame as ours, that he knows by ideas, 
and that without them he could not have made; 
nor could govern what he has made*. The 


vanity of being rational, a title they aſcribe to 


God as well as to man, turns their heads. But 
what is their rationality ? The firſt principles of 
all their knowledge are not common to God and 
them, but to them and to the beaſts of the field. 
The improvements they make, . on the fame prin- 
ciples, beyond their fellow creatures, are owing 
to this, that they have better, and, perhaps, more 
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intellectual ſaculties than the others, as the others 
have better, and, perhaps, more corporeal ſenſes 
than they have. The reaſon of this difference 
ſeems to be, that ſuch improvements in know- 
ledge are neceſſary to the well-being of men, to 
their Nation, and to their deſtination, as are not 
neceſſary to thoſe of other animals. This reafon 
will appear, I think, true, if we conſider that as 
far as theſe improvements are neceſſary to the 
purpoſes I have mentioned, they are eafy; the 
knowledge we acquire by them 1s real, and ra- 
tionality is a perfection in our nature: whereas 
in proportion to the attempts we make to carry 
them beyond this point, they grow harder and 
harder, our knowledge grows leſs and leſs real, 

till ft terminates m mere conjecture, or in manifeſt 
error, and this very rationality becomes an imper- 
fection in our nature, or gives, as it gave to 
Corr A, a pretence to call it ſo. 


Tuis might be illuſtrated by many examples, 
by that of reltgion particularly. Man is a religi- 
ous as well as a ſocial creature, made to know 
and to adore his creator, to diſcover and to obey 
his will, to conform himſelf, not to an imaginary 
abſtract rcaſon of things, but to that reaſon which 
reſults from hs own conſtitution, and from the 
conftitutioa of the ſyilem to which he belongs, 
whereby many things indifferent in themſelves and 
no way obligatory on other animals, ceafe to be 
indifferert, and are obligatory on him. Thus 
far the principles of religion, and the duties of it 
ate eaſy to be known; and if the one were known, 
and the other known and practiſed only thus far, 
it would have, in great meaſure at leaſt, it's ge- 
nuine effect. But men have not been content with 
this knowledge. Artificial theology and ſuperſii- 
tion have perplexed the principles, and overload- 
ed the duties of it, till it is grown unintelligible, 


and 
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and in many inſtances impraQticable, or unfit to 
be practiſed. 5 

GREATER powers of reaſon, and means of 
knowledge have been meaſured out to us than to 
other animals, that we might be able to fulfil the 
ſuperior purpoſes of our deſtination, whereof re- 
ligion is, no doubt, the chief. But they have been 
meaſured out to us thus far, and no further, whilſt 
in thoſe inferior purpoſes (for ſuch we ought to 
eſteem them) that regard animal life, other crea- 
tures have by nature the advantage over men. 
The elevation and pre-eminence of our ſpecies con- 
fiſt in the former alone. But tho they are great, 
they do not take us out of the claſs of animality ; 
and the metaphyſician who fancies himſelf wrap- 
ped up in pure intellect, and even abſtracted from 
lis material part, will feel hunger and thirſt and 
roar out in a fit of the ſtone. I am far from think- 
ing the condition of mankind as unhappy as the 
ſame writers, who maintain that the world was 
made for the ſake of man, and man merely to 
have happineſs communicated to him, repretent 
it to be. But yet I am perſuaded, and fo mutt 
every man be who 1s capable of reflection, that 
his condition would have begun very different from 
what it is, if the hypotheſis of theſe men had been 
irue. In ſhort, without regard to the exagerations 
of the elder Pix V, who makes the human ſtate 
as deſpicable as he can, we ſhall find ſuittteient 
reaſon to {ay on our own obſervation of the pro- 
greſs of human life, and not of the beginnings of - 
it only, how mad are men when they entertain 
ſuch high opinions of their own elevation, and 
think themſelves born to be proud!“ Heu de- 
* mentiam ab his initiis exiſtimantium ad ſuper- 


* hjam ſe geuitos“! 
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LXIV. 


HO God does not govern the world by 

particular providences, and tho it ſeems to 
be contrary to what infinite wifdom has eſtabliſhed 
that he ſhould, yet are we not, nor has mankind 
ever been without God, and the evident marks of 
his providence 1n the world. Look back, as far 
as hiſtory and tradition give you any light. Con- 
ſider the preſent courſe of things in the phyſical 
and moral ſyſtems. Which way ſoever you turn 
yourſelf, you will meet with God, Deum vi- 
« debis occurrentem tibi *,“ and may ſay to the 
divine what the good man, whom Soc RATES men- 
tions in his cceleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſaid to the philo- 
fopher 2, my book is the nature of things, which 
is always at hand when I am deſirous to read the 
words of God: “ meus liber, o philoſophe, eſt 
natura rerum, quae quidem praeſto eſt quoties 
Dei verba legere libuerit.“ What we read in 
that book is undoubtedly the word of God, and in 
that we ſhall find no foundation for a ſcheme, 
like this, of particular providences. We . ſhall 
find that the courſe of things has been always the 
ſame; that national virtue and national vice have 
always produced national happineſs and national 
miſerv in a due proportion, and are, by conſe- 
quence, the great ſanctions, as it is ſaid above, of 
the law of nature. We ſhall find that theſe ſancti- 
ons are ſufficient, in terrorem, to the collective 
bodies of men, and that the puniſhment of indivi- 
duals 1s left to the diſcipline of thoſe laws which 
every ſociety makes for it's own ſake, and which 
are ſuggeſted by the law of nature, to prevent, 
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by private puniſhments, the growth of public 
misfortunes. We ſhall find that he, who made, 
preſerves the world, and governs it on the ſame 
principles, and according to the fame invariable 
laws which he impoſed at firſt. Invariable they 
are, no doubt: and that difference of events, 
which gives occaſion to the diſtinction of ordinary 
and extraordinary, is nothing more than the natu- 
ral effect of them. Comets, nay eclipſes, were 
thought to be extraordinaty apparitions that por- 
tended extraordinary events, till experience and 
obſervation made them familiar, and aſtronomers 
began to calculate their returns. 

Tux laws we ſpeak of are truly invariable, that 
the ſame face of nature and the ſame courſe of 
things have been preſerved from the firſt, in hea- 
yen and on earth, under the direction of the ſame 
general providence. The celeſtial} bodies moved 
in the ſame order five or ten thouland years ago 
that they move now. The inanimate parts of our 
globe, the vegetable and the animal worid have 
beenconſtituted, maintained, and propagatedin the 
ſame manner; and whatever difference the moſt an- 
tient patriarchs, or the firſt of men, if they were to 
come into life again, might find in the works of art, 
they would find none in thoſe of nature: fo that, 
when a great philoſopher ſays that Abvam would 
find a new world, he muſt be underſtood to mean 
that the firſt of men would find a great deal more 
of the old one diſcovered, as we lay that Col. u u- 
kus found a new world when he diſcovered 
America. Theſe laws, tho they are invariable, 
are general too, and as ſuch they admit of much 
contingency. Matter, as we conceive 1t, 1s purely 
paſhve, can act no otherwiſe than it is acted upon ac- 
cording to the firſt impreſſions of motion that were 
given by the firſt mover, and is, thereſore, leſs 
liable to contingency, becauſe more immediately, 
and 
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and more abſolutely under the influence of thoſe 
laws by which the motion of it, the firſt of ſe- 
cond cauſes, is continued. The firſt gleams of 
thought appear in our animal ſyſtem, and with 
them the powers of willing, and of beginning 
motion. Thought improves, and the exerciſe of 
theſe Powers grows more frequent, and more con- 
ſiderable, as the ſyſtem riſes. As it riſes, there- 
fore, there is more room for contingency of 
events under the general and invariable laws im- 
poſed on the whole kind, or on the particular 
ſpecies. But in no ſpecies is there ſo much room 
of this ſort as in the human. Other animals ſcem 
to ack more agreeably to the laws, each of his own 
nature, and more uniformly than man, by that 
ſecret determination of the.will which is knowable 
only by it's effects, like every other kind of force, 
which we call inſtinct, and which may anſwer in 
natural influences, to what the divines call grace 
in thoſe that they ſuppoſe to be ſupernatural. 
'This influence, whatever it be, is, I think; more 
extenſive and more durable in other animals than 
in us. It ſerves them in more particulars, and 
fe:15 to have the ſole direction of their conduct 
through lite. It has, at leaſt, the principal di— 
rection, even in thoſe of them i in whom we per- 
ceive ſome glimmerings of rationality, and fome 
partial indications of a moral nature. 

BuT now 1n man, inſtinct does no more than 
point out the firit rudiments of the law of his na- 
ture. Reaſon does, or ſhould do the reſt. Rea— 
ſon, inſtructed by experience, ſhews the law, and 
the ſanctions of it, which are as invariable and as 
uniform as the Jaw ; for in all the ages of the 
worid, and among all the ſocieties of men, the 

'e}l-being, or the ill being of theſe ſocieties, 
and, therefore, of all mankind has borne a conſtant 
N to the obſervation or neglect of it. 


God 
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God has given to his human creatures the mate- 
rials of phyſical and moral happineſs, if I may ſay 
ſo, in the phyſical and moral conſtitution of 
things. He has given them faculties, and pow- 

ers neceſſary to collect and apply theſe materials, 
and to carry on the work, of which reaſon is the 
architect, as far as theſe materials, theſe faculties, 
theſe powers, and the ſkill of this architect admit. 
This the Creator has done for us. What we ſhall 
do for ourſelves he has lef# to the freedom of our 
elections: for free-will ſeems ſo eſſential to ra- 
tional beings, that I preſume we cannot conceive 
any ſuch to be without it, tho we eaſily concetve 
them reſtrained in the execution of what they will. 
This plan is that of divine wiſdom ; and what- 
ever our imaginations may ſuggeſt, we know no- 
thing more particular, and, indeed, nothing at all 
more of the conſtitution and order of the human 
ſyſtem, nor of the diſpenſations of proyidence, 
than this. 

AGR&EEABLY to this plan, men have been every 
where intent to procure to themſelves all the phy- 
ſical comforts of life, and ſolicitous to defend 
themſelves againſt all the phyſical evils. In the 
firſt, they have . ſucceeded every where fo well 
that they enjoy, not only the neceſſaries and com- 
forts, but the luxuries of life; for there is the lux- 
ury of Scythians as well as of Sybuites, of 
Americans as well as of Europeans, and of the 
cottage as well as of the palace. In the ſecond, 
as in the firſt, and in every human invention and 
inſtitution, there is ſomething that is imperſect, 
ſomething that falls ſhort of the end that we pro- 
poſe, by defect of knowledge, or by defect of 
power. But even in this, the ſucceſs of mankind 
has been great; ſince they have ſound means uni- 
verſally, even the moſt ſavage have found them, 
to prevent or to cure many of thoſe phyſical evils 


to 
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to which they ſtand expoſed, and to alleviate thoſe 
which they can neither Prev ut nor cure. 'This 
has been done variouſly and by flow degrees, but 
it has been always doing, and diſtempers were 
cured and many phy ſical eviis aveited before the 
great provements of experimental philoſophy 
were made. They are ſo, even now, in coun- 
tries where theſe improvements were never heard 
f. 
: AGREEABLY to the ſame plan, moral good has 
been promoted, moral evil has been reftrained, 
and the general ſtate of mankind has been greatly 
improved 1 this reſpect, as well as in the other; 
tho in this reſpect many more and more frequent 
contingencies are to be guarded againſt than in 
the viher, becauſe they ariſe in the moral ſyſtera 
from the moſt uncertain principle imaginable, the 
free will of man: and in the other they are 
ſuch aloiie as certain laws and an eſtabliſhed e 
of things admit. Phyſical contingencies are ra- 
ther apparent than real. But moral contingencies 
are very real, and yet they are guarded againſt ſo 
well, and the principles and practice of morality 
are ſo well maintained in the ſeveral ſocieties of 
men that they produce no great diſorders in theſe, 
and there are on the whole vaſtly more innocent 
than guilty perions. 


LXV. 


J AM not unacquainted with the various refine- 
ments of ingenious men, about the freedorn 
of the human will. Some of them have aſſumed 
it to be a freedom from external compulſion only, 
and not from internal neceſſity. Others have at- 
ſumed it to be a ſreedom from both; and the ie 
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are thoſe who aſſign not only freedom to tlie 
will, but a natural indifference, which is not excited 
to chuſe, hecauſe an object is agreeable antece- 
dently to the choice, but chuſes for the pleaſure 
it finds in chuſing, and makes the object agree- 
able by this choice L. The firſt ſeem to me to 
leave neither contingency, nor virtue, nor vice in 
the world. They eſtabliſh an univerſal neceſſity, 
of one ſort at leaſt. The laſt ſeem to me to 
transfer in ſome ſort to man, what belongs to 
God. There is an agent, no daubt, who makes 
things good and agrecable by chuling them, and 
who is not determine4 to his choice ab extra, by 
any pre-exiſtent goodneſs in objects. But this 
agent is not that paſſive creature man, who acts, 
when he does act, according to the contingent 
impreſſions of outward objects on him, or ac- 
cording to thoſe remote objects which his imagi- 
nation repreſents to him; for in this ſcene alone, 
and a large one it is, free-will does, and I ſuppole 
can, exerciſe itſelf. The ſecond opinion is fo 
evidently true, that I cannot conceive it would 
have been liable to any contradiction ; if philoſo- 
phers had not done in this caſe, what they do in 
many, if they had not rendered what is clear, ob- 
ſcure by expla nations, and what is certain, prob- 
lematical by engraftments. 

Into theſe ſubtil and perplexcd diſquifiticns I 
have no deſign to enter with them. I wiite to 
you, and for you ; and you would think your- 
{elf little obliged to me, if I took the pains of cx- 
plaining in proſe, what you would not think it 
neceſſary to explain in verſe, and in the character 
of a poetical philoſopher, who may dwe!l in ge- 
neralities. But beſides this, I have another rea- 
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ſon, which would weigh with me on every other as 
well as on this occaſion. I fear to go out of my 
depth, in founding imaginary fards that are rcal 
gulphs, and wherein many of the talleſt philoſo- 
phers have been drowned, whilſt none of them 
ever got over to the ſcience they had in view. 
Here even Loc kr, that cautious philoſopher, was 
loſt ; and here they who have followed and refu- 
ted him, like thoſe who went before them all, 
have ſucceeded no better: ſo true is that ſay ing 
of MonTAGNE, when men attempt to carry know- 
ledge far, tout finit dans I'&b!ouiſſement,” the 
ſight is dazzled, and nothing is ſeen clearly. 
InsTEAD of conſulting theſe writers, therefore; 
let us conſult ourſelves. Let us at leaſt attend to 
them no further, than our inward reflection and 
our intuitive Knowledge confirm their opinions. 
The material world is an immenſe ſcene. Num- 
bers of men, and numbers of ages have bcen em- 
ployed to acquire knowledge ; and, where this 
has fallen ſhort, to make hypotheſes, ſometimes 
uſeful, concerning the conſtitution of it, and the 
laws according, to > which bodies act on bodies, 1n 
order to apply them to the ſervice of mankind. 
No man's experience can inſtruct him ſufficiently 
in this ſcience, even for the moſt ordinary uſes of 
life. Every one muſt lcan on that of others, the 
illiterate univerſally, and the moſt learned in 
many parts ; ſince no one of them 1s able to em- 
brace and cultivate alixe the whole. But know- 
ledge of the intellectual world is more confined as 
to the principles of it, and, therefore, leſs con- 
fined as to the perſons equally capable of acquir- 
ing all the real knowledge that is to be acquired 
about it. I fay, real knowledge; becauſe hypo- 


theſes, which are often admitted very reaſonably 


and very uſefully in one caſe, have no pretence 
to be admitted in the other. Phy! yi ſical hy FRI 
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which go beyond knowledge, but are founded on 
it, may be admitted, not only becauſe we muit 
accept probability for certainty on many occa- 
ſions always, but becauſe when we accept it in 
theſe caſes, we accept it, as it were, pro interim. 

None of the phenomena ſtand in oppoſition to 
the preſent probability, and they all lie open to 
future diſcoveries : ſo that by the ſame means, by 
which we attain to this probability, we may at- 
tain hereafter to certainty, and, in the mean time, 
the former can be cc victed of no error. The 
hypotheſes of metaphyiicians are very different 
from theſe. They are often framed in dire& 
contradiction to the phenomena : and if they are 
ſo once, they mult be ſo always; for the phæno- 
mena are, in this caſe, always the fame, no new 
ones ariſe, and there are no means of further diſ- 
coveries. The phenomena of cur intellectual 
ſyſtem lie in a narrow compaſs, for the whole 
—— is within us, and we have but to turn our 
eyes inward to have intuitive knowledge of it. 
Moral philoſophers may draw different corollaries 
from the known operations of the mind, determi- 
nations of the will, and motives of human ac- 
tions: but nothing can be more futile than the at- 
tempts of metaphyſicians, to ſhew, by tedious 
abſtract reaſoning, what the internal phenomena 
in themſelves are, inſtead of appealing to our in- 
tuitive conſcious knowledge of them. They 
would not be a jot more ridiculous, if they at- 
tempted to demonſtrate, moſt philoſophically, to 
a man whole eyes are open, what thoſe objects 
are which he ſees, or may ſee, at a due diſtance, 
and through a proper medium. 

I have ſaid ſomething here and there in theſe 
minutes, already, concerning the principles 88 
pur moral ſyſtem, in order to ſhnew how it m2 
be and how it has been improved, and to juftily 
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the providence of God on this head, as well as on 
that of our phy ſical ſyſtem. In this place, let it 
be obſer ved to the ſame purpoſe again, that, al- 
tho the human will be free from external compul- 
ſion and internal neceſſity, yet it is liable to be 
determined often by ſenſible and intellectual af- 
fections; for I ſhall not make the diſtinction Sx- 
NECA makes, between affections and the princi- 
pia praeludentia affectibus. I am conſcious that 
this is fo, for I am conſcious that I have deter- 
mined too often, in compliance with my appetite, 
and in favor of pleaſure, regardleſs of happineſs, 
not only againſt my reaſon in general, but againſt 
the immediate, the inſtantaneous act of my un- 
derſtanding : as I am likewiſe conſcious that I 
have determined ſometimes, and I wiſh I had done 
ſo much oſtener, in compliance with my reaſon, 
and in favor of happineſs, not only againſt my 
appetite, but againſt my appetite excited by an 
immediate object. I am not more certain that 
I exiſt, than I am that all this is true: and ſince 
it is true of me, I conclude that it is fo, in ſome 
degree or other, of all mankind. Now, amidſt 
the contingencies that muſt ariſe from this conſti- 
tution of every individual in the complicated af- 
fairs of his life, and in that diverſity of relations 
in which he ſtands, I need not, go about to prove, 
that the odds will be always on the fide of appe- 
tite, from which affections ariſe, as affections 
grow up afterwards into paſſions, which reaſon 
cannot quite ſubdue in the ſtrongeſt minds, and 

by which ſhe 1s perpetually ſubdued in the weak- 
cit. Had the all-wite Creator implanted in every 
man a moral ſenſe, which may be acquired in 
ſome fort by long habits of virtue, and the 
warmth of true philoſophical devotion, but which 
it is whimſical to aſſume to be natural; had he 
done more, had he determined men to the prac- 
tice 
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fice of virtue; as he has to the preſervation of 
their beings, by trrefiſtible inſtint ; or had he 
appointed particular providences for particular 
men, to make them good and to reward them 
for being ſo; there would have been 1n the free- 
dom of human will no chance for immorality, or 
rather this freedom would have been taken from 
us in all occurrences of a moral nature, by the 
internal neceſſity of fuch an inſtinct, or the exter- 
nal compulſion of fuch providences. But no one 
of theſe methods, which ſelf-ſufficient philoſophers 
have thought it neceſſary that God ſhould take to 
tecure the moral happineſs of mankind, by ſecur- 
ing in all evenfs the morality of individuals, has 
appeared neceſſary to the purpoſes of divine wit- 
dom. It is plain by the whole courſe of God's 
providence, that he regards his human creatures 
collectively, not irdividually, how worthy ſoever 
every one of them deems himſelf to be a particu- 
lar object of the divine care. He has given them 
indifferently, and in common, the means of ar- 
riving at happineſs in their moral, as in their 
phyſical ſtate ; and has left it to them to improve 
theſe means, that they may obtain this end. 

In this reſpect he has dealcd with them alike 
in both. But the progreſs of theſe improve- 
ments is very different. It goes from indivi- 
duals to colleAive bodies in one caſe, and from 
collective bodies to individuals in the other. Par- 
ticular men have made diſcoveries, and invented 
arts beneficial to the whole ſpecies. The gene- 
rality has adopted them. Their immediate utility 
has maintained them in practice, and appetite and 
reaſon have conſpired to ſet the undivided force of 
ſelf-love or. their ſide. But our improvements in 
morality have always had, and muſt always have 
a very different progreſs. Some few particular 
men may dtſcover, explain, and preſs upon 
others, by advice and example, the moral obliga 

tions 
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tions that are incumbent on all. This alone 
will have little effect, and our moral 
ſtate will be little improved by it. This improve- 
ment, thereſore, in themſelves and in others is not 
truſted to the reaſon of particular men. It is a 
principal object of the univerſal reaſon of man- 
kind. For this reaſon governments have been 
inſtituted, laws have been made, cuſtoms have 
been eſtabliſhed, children have been trained up 
fo morality by education, and men have been de- 
terred from immorality by various puniſhments, 
which human juſtice inflicts. When theſe means 
are employed effectually in any ſociety of men, 
the moral ſtate of that ſociety is happy. When 
they are employed ineffectually, which muſt be 
always the fault of thoſe to whom government 1s 
committed, the ſtate of that ſociety is miſerable. 
Individuals are the objects of human juſtice : ſo- 
cietics of men, of divine juſtice. When the for- 
mer is not exerciſed effectually, the latter is; and 
no phy ſical cauſes produce their effects more na- 


turally, nor more ſurely, than general depravity 
produces general miſery. | 


LXVI. 


UCH is the conititution of things, and ſuch 
the divine oeconomy in the government ot 
mankind. God has given us the deſire of happi- 
neſs and the means of attaining to it. He has 
given us faculties ſufficient to diſcover, and to 
improve, theſe means. What could we aſk more 
of a beneficent Creator? Let us adore his good- 
neſs, and his juſtice (if we will aſcribe our ideas 
of moral attributes to him) as well as his Woe, 
TD. an 
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and his power. Let us give him thanks for be- 
flowing exiſtence upon us, in the ſyſtem to which 
we belong; whilſt prophane antitheiſtical writers 
reſuſe to own, that he himſelf exiſts, unleſs there 
be another. Our tate, in this world, is a ſtate 
not of pure, but of mixed, happinels. As we 
are material beings, we are ſubject to generation 
and corruption, and to many phyſical evils that 
ariſe neceſſarily from this conſtitution. As we 
are intellectual beings, but endowed with very im- 
perfect intelligence, we are liable to much error, 
and to many moral evils, that ariſ2 from hence, 
and hat we bring on one another. If this were 
our caſe without any thing more, the human 
itate wand be very deplorable indeed: and that it 
is our caſe we ſhould be induced to think, if v 
gave credit to the partial repreſentations of SID 
and atheiſts; one of whom defarne, and the other 
deny, the Supreme Being. But our own experi- 
ence, our own reflections, and, above all, the 
excellent wriiings of thoſe who apply natural 
philoſuphy to confirm and improve natural reli- 
gion, will lead us to Cod, by ſenſible demonſtra- 
tions, much more fironcly, than the others can 
lead us from him by me aphyficn jargon, and 
theological declamation. In ſhort, however mix- 


ed, and however moderate the genora! happineſs 


of mankind may be, it is real, animal h :npinels : : 
and he who afhrms abſolute non-extitence preſe- 
rable to ci ſtence in ſuch a ſtate as 


perſons PI xx alledges *, “qui 
40 


Ars, like the 
non naſci opti- 
mum cenſerent aut quam ocyſimè aboleri 

{ſcarcely deſerves an anſwer. Let pluloſophers 
carry on this diſpute as long as they pleaſe, it 
muſt always terminate in a qucition not hard to 
reſolve: ** whether it was molt agrezable to the 
* wiſdom of the Creator, to make the world and 


* men 
« Nat, Hit. L. 7. 
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« man as they are made; or to make the former 
* a wheel unfit to roll in it's place, in the great 
“ machine of the univerſe, and the latter a 
* creature ſo ſuperior to his actual rank in the 
** ſcale of intelligent beings, that this rank muſt 

have been void, and the ſcale imperfect ?” 
Tua there are other material intelligent crea- 
tures, inhabitants of other planets, we have great 
reaſon to believe, and none to doubt. As they 
may be ſuperior to us in their nature and objects, 
in their ſeveral degrees leſs unworthy of the divine 
munificence, fo their happineſs may be greater 
than ours. Yet theſe creatures, even the nobleſt 
of them, muſt be liable to ſome inconveniences 
at leaſt, both phyſical and moral. Angels and 
glorified ſaints, who are faid to live with God, 
and, therefore, above the reach of thoſe effects of 
matter and motion which are felt in other ſyſtems, 
can be alone exempt from the firſt ; and whether 
theſe beings, who are finite {till however glorificd, 
can be exempt from the latter, theology muſt de- 
termine; it is not an object of common ſenſe. 
Nay, theology has already determined it, in the 
caſe of thoſe angels and archangels, who were 
driven from heaven for their ambition and rebelli- 
on againſt God. Some divines there are, who 
aſſame that the expulſion of theſe ſuperior beings 
made room for men ; that the earth 1s a nurſery. 
ſor heaven; to which the elect, a competent num- 
ber of whom will be completed before the end 
of the world, are to be admitted: and tiiat as crea- 
tures of a lower claſs are encouraged to better their 
condition by a right uſe of their faculties, ac- 
cording to this oeconomy, ſo thoſe of an higher, 
the higheſt of created beings, are deterred from 
the abuſe of theirs. They may-abuſe theſe facul- 
ties then: and there may be moral evil, even in 
heaven x. But however all this may be, ſince in- 
5 | finite. 

Vid. Notes to the Treat, de Orig. Mali. C. 5. Sec. 5. 
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Gnite wiſdom deſigned that there ſhould be various 
orders of intellectual beings in the plan of the uni- 
verſe, differently placed, differently conſtitued, 
and ſome ſuperior to others; it v follow that 
nothing can be more abſurd than the complaints 
of creatures who are in one. of th orders, that 
they are not in another, if, in ruth, there are 
any creatures, except men, u::culonabl: enough 
to make ſuch complaints. They complain +,* 
their own conſtitution, and of the conſtitution of 
the ſyſtem wherein they are placed, as loudly as 
if the Supreme Being was obliged in juſtice to 
give them their choice, in ſome nconcei cable 
manner, how and where they wou cx1 t, hefore 
he made them to exiſt. They comy!win of the 
uniform conduct of that general providence witch 
is over all his works, as if his juſtice, repugnant, 
in this caſe, to his wiſdom, required that E. Hd 
govern creatures, whom he brought into exiſtence 
that they might compoſe a diſtinct order, and 
complete the ſcale of intellectual being, in a man- 
ner that would confound the ſeveral orders, :nd 
interrupt the ſcale. Some have condemned the 
creation, ſome the government of the world, and 
ſome both. The diſcoveries made, and every 
day making, in natural philoſophy, have ſhewn 
ſo many things which were thought uſeleſs, or 
hurtſul, to be neceſſary, or beneficial, that a man 
who ſhould talk like LuczeTivs, and others, 
about the phyſical world, would be at this time 
ridiculous: But he who talks as extravagantly as 
Cora, and many others, about the moral world, 
is ſtill ſure to be heard with attention. 

Tur creatures, ſhould cenſure their Creator, 
in the government of the world he has made and 
preſerves, would appcar ſurpriſing and ſhocking, 
if men had not been familiarized with it, when 


the preachers of natural and revealed religion N 
Vot. V. K een 
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been the loudeſt in holding it, tho not the firſt in- 
deed, for they have done nothing more than repeat 
what all the atheiſts, from Dr MOcRITus and Epi- 
c uus, have ſaid? Like them, they have in- 
ſiſted much on what they aſſume that God ſhould 
have done, and has not done, to promote and 
ſecure the happineſs of his human creatures; 
whilſt they have paſſed over lightly what he has 
been pleaſed to do, for both theſe purpoſes. 1 
might undertake to prove that Tirus and TRA“ 
JAN were tyrants of the Roman empire as well as 
NeRo, by the ſame method whereby they attempt 
to prove that the Supreme Being is the tyrant of 
the world he governs. They have puſhed ſuch 
arguments on this ſubject, and they have puſhed 
them ſo far, that the whole tribe of theſe writers, 
like Wol LAST and CLARKE whom I have men- 
tioned, do in effect renounce the God whom you 
and I adore, as much as the rankeſt of the athe- 
iſtical tribe. Ycur prieſts, and our parſons, will 
exclaim moſt pathetically, and rail outragiouſly, 
at this aſſertion: but have a little patience, and l 
will prove it to their ſhame, to be true. 

Tua there is room for much contingency in 
the phyſical and moral world, under the direction 
of a general providence, has been ſaid already; 
and that, amidſt theſe contingencies, happineſs, 
cutward happineſs at leaſt, may fall to the lot of 
wicked, and outward unhappineſs to that of good 
men. But then, this general propoſition is of ve- 
ry uncertain application, too uncertain, by far, 
to be made a rule by which to judge of the diſpen- 
fations of providence. There 1s, generally ſpeak- 
ing, leſs immorality, and leſs morality, worthy 
to draw down interpoſitions of divine vengeance 
or favor, and more innocence, perhaps, in the 
world, than is commonly. apprchended. But how- 
cver this be, divines, above all men, have = 

lea 
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leaſt reaſon to inſiſt on the objection, taken from 
the aſſumed unhappineſs of good men, ſince they 
cannot do ſo without, manifeſt inconſiſtency. 
That innocent children ſhould. be puniſhed. to the 
third and fourth generation, for the ſins of their 
ouilty fathers, nay that the whole race of man- 
kind ſhould be puniſhed for the ſin of one man, 
they hold agreeable to the juſtice of God ; becauſe 
they believe on the faith of the ſcriptures, that he 
has proceeded, and proceeds, in this' manner, 
with mankind. But that men, apparently in- 
nocent, ſhould be expoſed to any ſort of evil, they 
hold repugnant to his juſtice z altho they affirm on 
their knowledge, not their belief, that his provi- 
dence ſuffers this to happen in the courſe of hu- 
man affairs. 
Divixes are not only thus inconſiſtent, they. 
have on another account; and, as preachers of 
chriſtianity, a worſe grace than any wen what- 
ever to cry out ſo loudly againſt the evil that hap- 
pens ſometimes to good men. They aſſert, that 
the law of grace is much more perfect than the 
law of nature, and that revelation inſpices much 
more ſublime notions: of the deity; and of piety 
towards him, than reaſon. But how has it come 
to paſs, then, that heathen theiſts defended the 
divine providence againſt atheiſts who attacked 
it, and recommended a chearful reſignation to all 
the diſpenſations of it; whereas chriſtian divines 
have made a common cauſe with atheiſts to attack 
this providence, and to murmur againſt the ne- 
eeſſary ſubmiſſion that they pay? Admirable pre- 
cepts, and illuſtrious examples, of the firſt kind, 
may be quoted from paganiſm. I will mention 
the ficlt that occurs to me. SNA, who: plead- 
ed the cauſe of God againſt atheiſts, as I plead it 
actually againſt di vines, rag the philoſopher 
EMETRIUS break out in his ſufferings irito this 
„ rapturous 
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rapturous expreſſion ; © Immortal gods, I have 
« but one complaint to make: why was your 
« will no ſooner communicated to me? Had I 
« known it ſooner, F would have run to meet 
* what I am now called to ſuffer.” The paſſage 
is ſo very fine, that it deſerves a place not in the 
margin, but in the text, and to be cited in the 
original. Hoc unum dii immortales de vobis 
* queri poſſum, quod non ante mihi voluntatem 
veſtram notam fecitis; prior enim ad iſta ve- 
* niſlem, ad quae nune vocatus adſum.“ Few 
can arrive at this pious fortitude of mind, but we 
ſhould all endeavour it: and the chriſtian, who 
goes murmuring and complaining through this 
life againſt the juſtice of God, deſerves little to 
taſte of his goodneſs in any other ſtate. 
HEaTHEN, as well as. chriſtian, philoſophers, 
who believed that all things were made for the 
ſake of man, found it hard to reconcile the phæ- 
nomena to this hypotheſis: and, unleſs they 
could do fo, they Found themſelves embaraſſed 
with this hypotheſis, in maintaining the exiſtence 
of an all-wiſe and all- powerful Bring, againſt the 
cavils of atheiſts. The former, however, did 
their utmoſt, both on the ſuppoſition of a gene- 
ral providence, and of particular. providences, to 
anſwer all thefe cavils. They did it too, not 
only plauſibly, but ſtrongly, in many inſtances, 
and would ſuffer, in no caſe, the hypotheſis of a 
future ſtate, if they did at all admit any ſuch, 
to unravel the S0 they had made. 
The hypotheſis might be true: they knew that 
the demonſtration was ſo. The hypotheſis might 
be true in part only, and relatively to ſome of 
the phaenomena: they Knew that the demonſtra- 
tion was true in the whole, and that the infinite 
wWiſdom and power of God were maniteſt alike 
in all the phaenomena. They might have had 
. an 
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an entire recourſe to this hypotheſis, if they had 
pleaſed ; for it had been invented early in Argypt, 


and elſewhere; and have attempted to untie, by 


one, the Knot they had tied by another, as chriſ- 
tian divines have done fince. But this doctrine 
was never firmly enough eſtabliſhed in the philo- 
ſophical, whatever it was in the vulgar, creed ; 
and beſides, they might think it inſufficient for 
their purpoſe in any of the various manners 
wherein it was taught. 


Tur conduct of chriſtian ohilsſop hers has been 


very different from this. Far from "defending the 
providence of God, they have joined in the cla- 
mor againſt it, They have brought him to the 
bar of humanity : and the ſelf-exiſtent Being, the 
firſt Cauſe of all things that are, the Creator, the 
Preferver, the Governor of the utiverſe, in whom 
we live, and move, and have our beings, has 
been tried, convicted, and condemned, for his 
government of the world, on the general princi- 
ples of human juſtice ; like the governor of a 

province, or any other inferior magiſtrate. No- 

thing has hindered, even thoſe who pretend to be 
his meſſengers, his ambaſſadors, his plenipoten- 
tiaries, from renouncing their allegiance to him, 
as they themſelves have the front to avow, but the 


hypotheſis of another ſtate ; wherein it ig ſuppo- 


ſed that he will vindicate his juſtice, and make 
amends for whatever is irregular, and unjuſt, in 
this, by puniſhments and rewards in that. On 
this hypotheſis alone they inſiſt: and therefore, if 
this will not ſerve their turn, God is diſowned by 
them, as effectually as if he was ſo in terms. 

He ATHEN legiſlators might have reaſon to add 
the terrors of another life to thoſe of the judg- 
ments of God, and of the laws of man, in this. 


Heathen prieſts might have reaſon to ſupport theſe 


opinions by the authority of their pretended reve- 
TT lations, 
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lations, and by the myſterious rites of religion. But 
what reaſon could theiſts have, at any time, to paſs 
condemnation on the whole ſcheme of God's pro- 
vidence as it is exerciſed 1 in this world, in order 
to confirm an opinion, by reaſon, that muſt ſtand 
on the bottom of revelation, or on none? On 
this bottom it would ſpicad, and prevail as far, 
and as much, as the revelation itſelf. We ſee 
that it does ſo both in chriſtianiſm and mahome- 
taniſm. On this bottom it would do ſome good 
moſt certainly, and it could do no hurt. The 
miſchief lies in the way of proof. Rcaſon eſta- 


bliſhes the belief of an all- perſect Being. Reve- 


lation ſuppoſes it. If we impute any imperſce- 
tion to this Being, we ſhake the belief of him. 

The imputation implies contradiction, and reaſon 
is ſet in oppoſition to reaſun. But, on the other 
hand, ſome things may be admitted piouſly, on 
the faith of a revelation, concerning which. we 

can ſcarce attempt to reaſon without impiety. 
Thus we may believe that men are to live again 
in another ſtate, and that they will be dealed with 
there, even with ſome regard to the uſe they have 
made of their free-will here. But to enforce this 
hypotheſis by any attempts to prove that the diſ- 
penſations of providence here are unjuſt, or to ad- 
vance any thing concerning the aſſumed ſuture 
ſtate, which cannot be rec onciled to the divine 
perfections, is impious and abſurd. It is impious 
and abſurd, therefore, to reſt the demonſtrated 
exiſtence of an all- perfect Being on an hypotheſis 
that imputes real injuſtice to him hereafter, as an 
expedient to ſcreen him from the imputation ot 
imaginary injuſtice here : and the divines who do 
this, if they are not atheiſts, which it is reaſonable 
as well as charitable to believe that none of them 
are, muſt be eſteemed abettors at leaſt of keene 
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by every man who examines impartially their 
whole proceeding. 


LXVII. 


ETAPHYSICAL writers counſel us 
ſometimes very gravely to ſilence imagi- 
nation, that we may attend to experjence, and 
hearken to the voice of reaſon. The advice is 
good, and they would neither puzzle themſelves, 
nor perplex knowledge, if they took jt as they 
give it, But who can forbear ſmiling, when theſe 
very men abandon themſelves, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, to all the ſeductions and to all the tranſ- 
ports of their own imaginations? No men do fo 
more than theſe, not even the perſons of your 
own tribe : and, as many of their writings, from 
thoſe of Plato down to ſome that are very mo- 
dern, might paſs more juſtly for poems than for 
philoſophical treatiſes, ſo was I not in the wrong 
when I adviſed you to ſuppoſe rather than BaR- 
NEVELT or SCRIBLERUS had proved your rape of 
the loek to be philoſophical, than to ſuppoſe they 
had proved it to be a political poem. Theſe phi- 
loſophers are ſo afraid of ignorance, that they 
expoſe themſelves to error, which is worſe. What 
they imagine preſumptuouſly may be, they paſs 
dogmatically for that which is, in matters of the 
elt philoſophy above all. You carry on your 
poetical ſyſtems per ambages deorumque minis 
teria: and, for this purpoſe, no other being can be 
ſo like to man as a poetical god, nor any intrica- 
cies of your marvellous ſo great as thoſe of ima- 
ginary abſtractions, imaginary analogies, and de- 
lylave ſounds, which theſe men employ to carry 
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on theirs. It is hard very often to diſcover their 
meaning, or even whether they have any mean- 
ing or no: and when we examine cloſely what is 
intelligible in their writings, we find it ſometimes 
haz). and fomeriiues impoſſible, to reconcile 
clearly and conſiſtently many things that they 

advance in maintainance of the ſame ſyſtem, and 
in a ſuppoſed conformity to it. 

This world is called, by ſome, the poreh or 
er rance into another. We go from the porch 
into the houſe by death; for death does not de- 
ſtro, that ſoul, that ſelf which is the living agent. 
It G-ttroys, indeed, the groſs material body, or, 
to ſpeak in the familiar ſublime of SOCRATES, 
the ſou! wears out her ſuit of cloaths*. Nay, 
ſhe was ſaid to wear out ſo many, in different 
ſtates, boch before and after this, that there was 
ſume apprehenſion taken leſt ſhe ſhould wear out 
he f at laſt. They who aſſert a future as well 
as hie preſent life ER the two, in ſome of 
their diſcourſos, ſo intimately together, that they 
aſſume the 1no1al government of God , Which be- 
gins in one, o be arried on more — and 
to be comiricte i he other. Thus virtue has a 
ſutfictert ſunere of ation, end all the conſequen- 
ces © ii {ve time to follow. Gcod men may all 
unite ith one another, and with other orders of 
virtucns creatures, and form one bleſſed ſociety 
in a ſuuire ſtate : nay, this happy effect of virtue, 
in diſtant ſcenes and periods, may have a ten- 
dency to amend thoſe vicious creatures, through- 

out the univerſal kingdom of Ged, who are capa- 
le of ame ndmentf. They who expreſs them- 
ſc elves in this manner, who think that virtue ts 


militant 
Vid. Pu AE p. in PLaTo. 


+ Vid. Anal. of Relig. P. 1. C. 3. 
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as a mighty acquiſition, their pretended ceriainty 
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militant here, and may be and is often overborne, 
but that it may combat with greater advantage 
hereafter, and prevail completely, and enjoy it's 
conſequent rewards in ſome future ſtate, tho they 
think the preſent a ſtate of probation and trial, 
cannot think it to be ſuch finally. But the lan- 
guage of divines, in general, is different. Tho 
they are not quite agreed about the eternity of 
torments in hell, yet they are agreed that our 
ſtate of probation ends with this life ; that how- 
ever we are diſpoſed of from the hour of death ta 
the day of judgment, that judgment will be de- 
termined by what we have done in tins ſtate; and 
that the exact diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments then made, will, and alone can, ſet the 
preſent diſorders and inequalities right, and juſti- 


fy on the whole that ſcheme of providence *, 


which appears in the ſmall portion of it that we 
ſee ſo inexplicable, fo confuſed, and ſo e 
of infinite wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs. 

Tur firſt of theſe theological hypotheſes, for 
ſuch they are to reaſon, independently of revela- 
tion, one as much as the other, may be received. 
Far from accuſing directly, and excuſing indi- 


rectly the providence of God, it does not ſo much 


as imply any thing repugnant to the perſections 
of the divine nature. I do not preſume to ſzy, 
that theſe perfections require it ſhould be true, 
nor that my underſtanding is able fully io com- 
prehend it. But ſince I may believe it true, tho 
cannot believe the latter to be ſo without con- 
tradicting the fundamental principles of theifm, I 


embrace with joy the pleaſing expectations it rai- 


ſes in my mind. The antient and modern epi- 
gureans provoke my indignation, when they boaſt, 


that 


+ Vid. CLanxe's Evid, Prop, 4 
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that the body and the ſoul die together“. If they 
had this certainty then, would the diſcovery be 
ſo very comfortable? When I conſult my rea- 
ſon, I am ready to aſk theſe men, as TuoLLyY 
aſked their predeceſſors, where that old doating 
woman is who trembles at the acherontia templa, 
the alta orci, and all the infernal hobgoblins, fu- 
ries with their ſnakes and whips, devils with their 
cloven feet and lighted torches? Woas there 
need of ſo much philoſophy to keep theſe mighty 
genii from living under the ſame terrors? JI 
would aſk further, is the middle between atheiſm 
and ſuperſtition ſo hard to find? Or may not 
theſe men ſerve as examples to prove what PLu- 
TARCH affirms, “that ſuperſtition leads to athe- 

* iſm? For me, who am no philoſopher, nor 
preſume to walk out of the high road of plain 
common ſenſe,f but content myſelf to be governed 
by the dictates of nature, and am, therefore, in 
no danger of becoming atheiſtical, ſuperſtitious, 
or ſceptical, I ſhould have no difficulty which to 
chuſe, if the option was propoſed to me, to exiſt 
after death, or to die whole, as it has been called. 
Be there two worlds, or be there twenty, the 
ſame God is the God of all, and wherever we are, 
we are equally in his power. Far from fearing 
my Creator, that all-perfe&t Being whom J adore, 

1 ſhould fear to be no longer his creature. 
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LXVIII, 


AVING aid thus much to ſhew why the 
firſt of theſe hypotheſes, which I am wil- 
ling to admit, may be true, tho it has no foun- 


dation 


* Se, cum tempus mortis veniſſet, totos eſſe Perituros, 
+ lutrod, to Pte, of hum. knowl, 
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dation in ſcripture or reaſon, and is purely ima- 
ginary, it remains that I ſhew more at large why 
the laſt, which I reje& on principles of reaſon, 
muſt be on thoſe principles neceſſarily falſe. 
When divines abandon the ſtrong holds of reve- 
lation, wherein they are, or ſhould be, made ſe- 
cure, they have no right to expect ſubmiſſion out 
of their province; and they mult be content, 
when they reaſon prophanely or abſurdly, to be 
ſent 'back tq revelation. It is prophane even to 
inſinuate, and much more to affirm peremptorily, 
that the proceedings of God towards man in the 
preſent life are unjuſt : and if that could be ad- 
mitted, it would be abſurd to admit that this may 
be ſet right ; which means, if the words have any 
meaning, that this injuſtice muſt ceaſe to be in- 
juſtice, on the received hypotheſis of his proceed- 
ings towards man in another life. One is pro- 
phane, notwithſtanding all the queſtions they beg 
to ſupport the charge. The other 1s abſurd, on 
the very principles on which they argue, and ac- 
cording to our cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas or 
notions of human juſtice. 

Tur a due proportion of reward and puniſh- 
ment, that reparation and terror are objects ef- 
ſential to the conſtitution of human juſtice, will 
not be denied. That which falls ſhort of theſe is 
partial. That which goes beyond them cruel. 


Men are liable to err on both ſides. God on 


neither. Men may have, therefore, amends to 
make; God never can: and when we ſay 
amends have been made, we imply, that injul- 
tice has been committed. Now, as abſurd as it 
appears to ſay this, when we ſpeak of the pre- 
ceedings of God towards good men in the other 
life, we muſt fay it, for we have nothing elſe to 
ſay, if we aſſume that he has dealed unjultly by 
them in this life; ſince it is bey ond omnipotence 
Fw | to 


z 
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to cauſe that which has been done not to have been 
done. The happy ſtate of good men in heaven, 
according to this bold hypothefis, is not ſo much 
the reward of the yirtue they practiſed on earth, 
as an act of God's juſtice againſt himſelf, as it 
were, an act in ſhort, by which he makes them 
reparation, and an ample one it is, for the injuſ- 
tice he did them here. The miſerable ſtate of 
wicked men in hell is an exerciſe of juſtice de- 
layed, but exerciſed ſo ſeverely at laſt, that it 
would exceed vaſtly all the neceſſary degrees of 
terror, if any of theſe creatures remained after it 
in an undetermined condition wherein terror might 
have it's effect. 

Tuo reparation and terror are the eſſential ob- 
jects of juſtice in the puniſhment of crimes, yet 
it is not ſufficient that they be made fo in general 
only. Juſtice requires that puniſhments, and we 
muſt ſay the ſame of rewards, the two ſanctions 
of all laws, be meaſured out in various degrees 
2nd manners, according to the various circum- 
itances of particular caſes, and in a due propor- 
tion to them. Such is the procedure of provi- 
dence in the moral government of the world ; for 
tao particular interpoſitions to reward or puniſh 
particular men, if there are any, are too rare and 
too conjectural to paſs for rules and meaſures of 
his government, and tho it be apparent that the 
immediate regard of providence is directed to 
men collectively, not individually, yet the divine 
wiſdom has provided means to puniſh individuals, 
by directing men to form-ſocieties, and to eſta- 
bliſh laws, in the execution of which civil ma- 
giſtrates are in ſome fort the vicegerents of pro- 
vidence. To them diſtributive juſtice is commit- 
ted, and when this fails to have it's effect, when 
the immorality of individuals becomes that of an 
whole ſociety, then the judgments of God follow ; 

| Al 
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and as men are rewarded collectively, they are 
puniſhed collectively in the order of a general pro- 
vidence. This is evidently the ceconomy of God's 
government of mankind in this life. That which 
it is aſſumed will take place hereafter, and accord- 
ing to which he will proceed eternally in another 
life, is the very reverfe of this. Every individual 
human creatiire is to be tried by the wn of God, 
that is by God himſelf, at the 4 great day, in the 
valley of JeHos apHaT. The criminal, who has 
been juſtified here, will be condemned there. 
The innocent man, who has been condemned 
here, will be juſtified there. The moft ſecret ac- 
tions, nay the thoughts of every heart, will be 
laid open, and ſentence will be propounced ac- 
cordingly: What now does that Juſtice require, 
if it may be called: juſtice, when it tends neither 
to reparation noz terror, on the principles of 
which we argue ? It requires molt certainly that 
rewards and puniſhments ſhould be meaſured 
out in every particular caſe, tm proportion to the 
merit and demerit of each individual. But in- 
ſtead of this, it is aſſumed, conformably to the 
chriſtian revelation and: to the doctrine of PL aro, 
that the righteous are fet on the right kand of the 
judge, and the wicked on the left, from whence 
they are tranſported to heaven, or plunged into 
hell. They are fried individually, they ſeem to 
be rewarded or punifhcd collectively, without any 
diſtinQtion of the particular caſes which have 
been ſoleranly determined, and without any pro- 
portion obſerved between the various degrees of 


merit and demerit, of innocence and of guilt, in 


the application of theſe rewards and puniſhments. 

I aſk the men who maintain that juſtice is the 
ſame in God as it is in our ideas of it, and who 
preſume on theſe ideas to cenſure the divine pro- 


vidence, when they ſee ſuch as they eſteem good 


involved 


— . * 
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involved ſometimes in public calamities with ſact? 
as they eſteem wicked, whether this be a jot more 
repugnant to their ideas of juſtice, and of the mo- 
ral fitnefs of things, whereon they infiſt ſo much, 
than it 1s to reward the greateſt and the leaſt de- 
giee of virtue, and to puniſh the greateſt and the 


leaſt degree of vice, alike ? The particular rules 
of juſtice conſiſt in the diſtinction and proportion 


that have been mentioned; and ufhleſs they are 
preſerved, the general rules muſt be of courſe, 
perverted. I aſk what theſe perſons would fay, if 
they beheld a man who had done ſome 
triſling good to fociety, recompenced like one 
who had ſaved his country ; of if they, who 
were convicicd of petty larceny, ſhould be deli- 
vered over to the hangman, at one of our ſeſſions, 
with thofe who had been found guilty of aſſaſſina- 
tion and robbery ? It may be ſaid of eternal tor- 
ments in hell, that they have been made known 
fo us by revelation, that there are, no doubt, ſuffici- 
ent reaſons for them, which we are as unable to diſ- 
cover as we were to diſcover that there would 
be any ſuch torments ; but that theſe reaſons not 


having been revealed, it is in vain to enquire 


about them, or about the various degrees of bea- 
titude and of miſery, wherewith good men may 
be rewarded, and ill men puniſhed in another life. 
Now this anſwer is certainly concluſive on the 
hy pothefis of a revelation, and being ſo, it ſhould 
have hindered thoſe divines, who maintain this 
eternity, from attempting it on arbitrary ſuppo- 
ſ tions, and on ſuch frivolous reaſonings as are not 
only unworthy of infinite wiſdom, but even of 


common fenf ina very low degree, what repu- 


tation foever the authors' of them have had in 


theology. How comes it to paſs now, that the 


firſt of theſe divines account for an eternity of 
torments, and would, and might as well account 


for 


a mw, 
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for the apparently unjuſt equality of rewards to 
all the good and of puniſhments to all the wicked 
in another world, on the reaſonable ſuppoſition, 
that the proceedings of providence are righteous 
and juſt, tho determined by reaſons incompre- 
henſible to us? and will not fuffer themſelves to 
be ſilenced by the ſame anſwer, when they cla- 
mor againit the juſtice of the ſame providence, 
becauſe good men are ſometimes unhappy, and 
ill men happy in the preſent world? ith what 
front can tlie laſt of theſe divines inſiſt on all the 
trifling reaſons they bring to reconctle an eternity 
cf torments to the goodneſs and juſtice of an all 
perfect Being, or may bring to ſhew that the 
fooliſh paradox of the ſtoics and the bloody laws 
of Dr aco are agreeable fo theſe attributes, whilſt 
they reject the arguments, that are drawn from 
what God has done in the conſtitution of the hu- 
man nature, agairſt what they aſſume that he de- 

ſigned to do? | 
Ir acts of goodneſs and mercy, carried to ex- 
ceſs, may become inſtances of weakneſs, or of 
ſomething worſe; if acts of ſeverity may become, 
in the ſame manner, inſtances of 'cruelty ; if the 
| bounds of the former are limited by the propor- 
tion neceſſary to encourage the virtuous, and to 
excite the vicious, Who are capable of it, to 
amendment ; if thoſe of the latter are limited by 
the proportion neceſſary to make reparation, and 
imprint terror on the minds of men ; if it be ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical to make no diſlinction of 
perſons in diſſimilar, as it is partial to make this 
diſtinction in ſimilar cafes; if all this be agreea- 
ble to the eleareſt and moſt diſtin ideas and 
notions we are able to frame of juſtice and equity ; 
and if we are to judge of the conduct of God's 
providence in another world by theſe, as we mult- 
be, if we are to judge by theſe of the * 
0 
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of his providence in this world: if all this 'be fo 
I have a right to conclude that they, who impute 
imaginary injuſtice to God here, impute vety real 
injuſtice to him hereafter ; and that it is impoſſible 
to believe that ſuch a man as CLARKE, to in- 
ſtance no other, could be in earneſt, when he 
affirmed that an exact diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments would be made, by this hypotheſis, 
ina future ſtate, and that ſuch a ſcheme of pro- 
vidence would appear worthy of infinite goodneſs 
and juſtice, as well as wiſdom. He forgot, when 
he aſſerted this, or he hoped his readers would 
forget, what he had aſſerted in another place, by 
which he deprived himſelf of the uſual evaſion, 
that he and all his tribe employ whenever they 
aſſume that God ſays, or does, any thing that 
it is impoſſible to reconcile to the divine perfecti- 
ons. He could have no recourſe to the incompre- 
henſibility of God's judgments on this occaſion. 
He had aſſerted, that the moral attributes are the 
fame in God, as they are in our ideas. On 
this theological, for it is nothing leſs than a the- 
iſtical principle, he had joined in the common 
cry againſt the irregularities, inequalities, and 
diſorders of this world, on which the charge of 
injuſtice againſt the providence of God is found- 
ed. To make this good, he appeals to human 
underſtanding. He appeals then to the ſame un- 
derſtanding, to the ſam? ideas and notions, for 
the truth and fufficiency of the hypothefis, by 
which all that is amiſs here is to be ſet right, and 
the divine providence is to be juſtified on the 
whole. If the truth and ſufficiency of it to this 
purpoſe cannot be ſo made out, the cauſe of God 
is evidently betrayed by theſe men. They plead 
molt ſtrenuoutly againſt his juſtice, and they ſeem 
to plead booty for it. - 
0 
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To aſſume that the conduct of divine provi- 
dence towards mankind 1n this world has one cri- 
terion, and in the next world another, would be 
too extravagant. God is the ſame, his attributes 
are the ſame, he can act againſt them in neither; 
and if we ate competent to judge v hat they require 
of him in one, we are competent to judge what 
they require of him in both. Concerning his diſ- 
penſations in both, therefore, we may argue on 
our general or abſtract notions of human juſtice, 
when we defend his providence againſt the ac- 
euſations, and even the pretended juſtifications 
of it by ſuch a writer as Cl. ARK R, who, like 
another Eunom1vs, prefumes to know God, his 
moral nature at leaſt, and to teach others to 
know him, as well as he knows himſelf. In 
arguing ' with other divines, who are leſs pre- 
ſumptuous, for ſome ſuch there are, who do not 
pretend to reduce the whole oeconomy of God's 
diſpenſations within the comprehenſion of human 
reaſon, we have another rule, ſufficient to combat 
this hypotheſis, and to fecure us from error, one 
part of which they follow readily, and the other 
part of which they are obliged, like the reſt of 
their- brethren, to evade in particular inſtances, 
tho none of them dare to reject it avowedly and 
in general. The rule, I mean, is this: firſt, 
that we adore the Supreme Being in all his 
works, and in all the known proceedings of 
his providence, without aſſuming any poſtulata 
on the ſtrength of cur own reaſon, Which are 
neither confirmed, nor evidently ſuggeſted by 
them, and which may be ſet in oppoſition to the 
wiſdom, goodneſs, or juſtice of this Being, by 
dogmatical reaſoners a priori. Secondly, that 
we admit no propoſition to be true, nor any ar- 
gument valid, which exprefſes or implies, on 
Vol. V. L I what- 
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what authority ſoever, the leaſt conceivable im- 
perfection in God. As to the firſt, the divines 
we ſpeak of here practice it very laudably when 
they refuſe to raiſe the importance of man, and 
the benevolence of God towards him ſo high, as 
to affirm, like the others, that he is the hae! conke 
of the world, and that the happineſs, God was de- 
ſirous to communicate to him was the final caufe 
of his creation ; when they take away theſe prin- 
cipal foundations of the accuſations brought againſt 
providence, and ſhew the accuſations themſelves 
to be made up of exaggeration, and falfe repre- 
ſentation. As to the ſecond, neither their caſe 
nor their conduct, is the ſame. In the character 
of philoſophers they are under no neceſlity of 
maintaining this hypotheſis, nor obliged to excuſe 
that providence they never accuſed. But in the 
character of divines they are under this neceſſity, 
and their profeſſion obliges thera to defend ev 
= of the ſyſtem it was inſtituted to defend, 

hey defend it, therefore, and they find the taſk 
of doing ſo in concert with their brethren much 
harder, than that of defending the cauſe of God 
againſt their brethien and the atheiſts in alliance, 
by ſhewing that there is more good than evil in 
this world, and that the happineſs of mankind is 
provided for ſufficiently in it. 


- 


LXIX. 


I: the immortality of the ſoul could be 
proved by phyſical arguments, the eternity of 
rewards and puniſhments would be no neceſſary 
corollary deducible from it. But this penned 
is a conſequence neceſſarily deducible from 
this 
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this eternity. This immortality, therefore, ſeems 
to reſt on a moral proof, and an inverted 
order of reaſoning, ſince if the juſtice of God re- 
quires that there ſhould be a ſtate of eternal re- 
wards and puniſhments, the ſoul of man is im- 
mortal, certainly, and the ſame perſons, who 
were virtuous or vicious here, muſt receive their 
retribution there. To conceive this perſonal 
identity, which is aſcertained by our coniciouſ- 
neſs, and which is known as intuitively as our ex- 
iſtence in the preſent and mult be fo in the future 
ſtate, unleſs we drink of the water of Lethe hy 
the way, is not difficult ſurely; and it may 
be matter of ſurpriſe to obſerve how many 
ſcruples have been raiſed concerning it by 
men who ſeem to embrace the reſt of this doctrine 
without any. The reſt of this doctrine is, how- 
ever, as inconceivable as this part of it is plain ; 
and whether we ſuppoſe that it was derived ſrom 
an opinion of the immortality of the ſoul, or that 
this opinion was derived from it, neither way will 
it ſtand the teſt of reaſon ; for in ons caſe it is 
founded originally on mere imagination, or on 
phyſical and metaphyſical proofs that are inſuffi- 
cient ; and in the other, the opinion of the ſoul's 
immortality is founded origtnally on moral proofs 
that are precarious, to ſay no worſe of them yet. 
Ir is ſaid that this opinion was brought into 
Greece firſt by PueREcypes of Scytos. But the 
| doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments had 
been brought thither' long before. It is indeed 
far more probable that this opinion and this doc- 
trine were imported together by OryHevs, and 
other antient poets, tho the maſter of PyTHaGo- 
RAs might be the firſt who writ in proſe on theſe, 
or on any philoſophical ſubject, But, however 
this was, it is obvious enough that they, who 

LI 2 believed 
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believed the immortality of the foul, and future 
rewards and puniſhments in another life, did not 
believe an eternity of torments to be the common 
fate of the wicked. The prieſts had reaſons of 
private as well as of public intereſt to encreaſe 
theſe terrors; and yet in days of the blindeſt ſu- 
perſtition they tried to reconeile them, by ſeveral 
ſoftenings, to the juſtice of God, and to the be- 
lief of men. The whole mythology of the other 
world was ſo abſurd, and fo confuſed in itſelf, 
and it is come down to us in ſo many dark and 
inconſiſtent reports, that the learned attempt in 
vain to make out any coherent ſy ſtem of it. Thus 
much however we know, that whilſt the pagans 
inſtalled in the choir of the gods ſome men, whoſe 
ſepulchres were to be ſeen on earth, for the good 
or great actions they had done in their genera- 
tions, „ viros claros et fortes*,” and beltowed 
on theſe a ſort of ſedentary immortality, they 
held that there was a middle ſtate, wherein they 
who were neither good enough for heaven or bad 
enough ſor hell, the“ anime ſanabiles“ of PLaTo, 
fhould be purged, and their ſtate of probation, as 
it were, lengthened. This purgatory your church 
has borrowed : but the heathen divines applied 
the belief of it to a very theiſtical purpoſe, to 
juſtify the providence of God in his dealings with 
men ; and your church has made uſe of this be- 
lief to a very mercenary purpoſe, to bubble the 
laity, and to enrich the prieſthood. We kgow 
further that the ſyſtem of a metempſychoſis, ac- 
cording to which the perſons, who exiſted in the 
human ſtate, . had pre-exiſted, and would exiſt 
again, after they went out of this, in others; 
and that the ſeveral ranks and orders of beings 
in heaven, as well as the ſeveral degrees and 
kinds of puniſhment in hell, were invented to 
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anſwer the objeCtions that were made to the govern- 
ment of God in this world, and that might be 
made to the ceconomy of the ſame government in 
the next ; if it was aſſumed that all thoſe, who 
did not deſerve to be damned at their going out 
of this life for what they had done in it, were 
ſaved alike, and that all thoſe, who did not de- 
ſerve to be ſaved, were damned at the ſame time 
in a lump. Theſe hypotheſes, and others of the 
ſame ſort, were very extravagant no doubt; but 
ſtill they were well intended. They afforded an- 
ſwers at leaſt as good as the. objections made to 
the diſpenſations of providence in this life, and 
they rendered thoſe of the fame providence 1n ano- 

ther life leſs repugnant to the notions of jultice. 
How great this repugnancy is, and how much 
reaſon there is to apprehend that 1t ſhould deſtroy 
little by little, among men who reaſon for them 
ſelves, and are not ſtupidly imphicite, all thoſe 
impreſſions which the belief of a future ſtate is ſo 
uſefully deſigned to give ; rather than to hope 
that the received hypotheſis ſhould fortiſy theſe 
impreſſions, or even preſerve them on the minds 
of ſuch men; two obſervations will heip to 
ſhew : one of which cannot be contradicted, and 
the other of which is ſo eaſily proved, that, like 
ſelf-evident propoſitions which admit of no proof, 
it ſcarce requires any. That which cannot be 
contradicted is this. As much as chriſtian divines 
are hampered by ſome expreſſions in holy writ, 
there are thoſe among them who appear very evi- 
dently to have diſbelieved the eternity of the tor- 
ments of hell; for it is too little to ſay that they 
doubted about them, or ſeemed to oppoſe them: 
and theſe are men who bow to none in ſuperio- 
rity of parts and learning. Such too there were 
in the church of old, That which ſcarce requires 
any proof js this. They who maintain this eter- 
| nity 
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nity are reduced to employ ſuch arbitrary aſſump- 
tions, ſuch inconſiſtency in what they advance, 
and ſuch futility of argument, as they would re- 
proach ſeverely to others, and be aſhamed to em- 
ploy themſelves on any ſubject that was not 
theological. The writings of thefe men are- in 
every hand, and I dare appeal to you, whether 
you Can force your inward ſenſe to admit that 
eternal torments in another life are conſiſtent with 
any notions of juſtice you are able to frame, 
either hecaufe every ſin is an offence againſt an 
infinite ing, and therefore deſerves infinite 
puniſh, as if every oft*nce was to be pun- 
iſhed, not according to the degree of it, but in 
proportion to the digaity of the lawgiver; or be- 
cauſe theſ- torments may be a warning to the 
heathen, whoſe ftate of probation may be ex- 
tended, beyond this life, and muſt be extended to 
make this argument , beyond the conſum- 
mation of all things ; or finally, for it would be 
tedious and ulelels to mention any more, becauſe 
the damned may grow mad, and not feel their 
miſery, or grow fond of it, in which cafe if it 
was not cruel, it would be abſurd, to continue 
their puniſhments ? 

Courant the greateſt human virtue you can 
imagine, expoſed to all the calamities of life dur- 
ing a term of fifty or threeſcore years, and re- 
compenſed with happineſs which exceeds vaſtly in 
every ptr of it, as much as in it's duration, 
the ſum total of u theſe calamitics, that is, with 
happineſs infinite and eternal. Compare the 
greateſt human wickedneſs you can imagine, ac- 
companied with an uninterrupted unmingled at- 
fluence of cvery thing which can go to the con; 
ſtitution of human felicity during he ſame num- 
ber of years, and after that puniſhed in a ſtate of 
exceſſive and never end! ag torments. What pro- 
portion 
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portion, in the name of God, will you find be- 
tween the virtue and the recompenfe, between 
the wickedneſs and the puniſhment? One of 
theſe perfons has amends made to him beyond all 
conceivable degrees of a juſt reparation. The 
other has puniſhment inflicted on him beyond all 
_ conceivable degrees of a neceſſary terror. Again. 
Suppoſe two men of equal virtue, but of very op- 
poſite fortunes in this life. The one extremel. 
happy, the other as unhappy during the whole 
courſe of it. Are theſe men recompenſed alike in 
the next? If they are, there ariſes ſuch a diſpro- 
portion of happineſs in favor of one of theſe vir- 
tuous men, as muſt appear inconſiſtent with juſ- 
tice, and can be imputed to nothing but partiality, 
which theiſm will never 1mpute to the Supreme 
Being, whatever artificial theology may do and 
does in many inſtances. Are theſe two men not 
recompenſed alike? Has ane of them a greater, 
and the other a leſs ſhare of happineſs in that hea- 
ven, to which they both go? If this be ſaid and 
allowed, the ſame diſproport'on, nay, a diſpro- 
portion infinitely greater will remain. The dif- 
ference muſt be made by the degree, it cannot 
be made by the duration of this happineſs, which 
both of them are to enjoy eternally. Now any 
degree of happineſs the more, tho never to ſmall, 
enjoyed eternally, will exceed infinitely not only 
all the happineſs of earth, but all that of heaven 
which can be enjoyed in any determined number 
of years. If you ſuppoſe two perions of equal 
guilt, one of whom has been as happy as a 
wicked man can be, and the other of whom has 
ſuffered as much miſery in this life as a wicked 
man can be thought to deſerve ; the ſame reaſon- 
ing will hold good : the diſproportion of puniſh- 
ments in one caſe will be like the diſproportion 
of rewards in the other, and that juſtice, which is 
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ſaid to 30 the ſame in God as in our ideas, will 
be acquitted in neither. A divine, preſſed by 
ſuch arguments, might have recourſe, for aught J 
know, to ſomething like that balance, wherein 
it was faid that WoLLasTow affected to wei 
happineſs and miſery even to grains and ſcruples, 
in order to aſſume that the additional degrees of 
happineſs in heaven, and of miſery in hell, ceaſe 
as ſoon as the account between the two worlds is 
made eyen, and the diſproportion taken away; 
after which the two good men and the two wicked 
men remain in the different ſtates allotted to them, 
on an equal foot. This might be ſaid by one ac- 
cuſtomed to make hypotheſes at random and 
without any other rule than his want of them, 
but J cannot think it would deſerve a ſerious 
anſwer. 


LAX. 


OMETHING elſe may be ſaid, that will 
appear more reaſonable at firſt, and that will 
be found, on examination, only to ſet the injut- 
tice of the aſſumed future diſpenſations of provi- 
dence in a Mill ſtronger light. It may be ſaid, 
that altho ſuch proportipns, as I have mentioned, 
are included in our notions of juſtice, ſtrictly 
taken; yet rewards and puniſhments do often ex- 
ceed theſe ſtrict bounds, without being deemed 
repugnant to juſtice, and marks of weakneſs, or 
of cruelty, in him who beſtows them, or inflicts 
ihem. This now is true in certain degrees, and 
in certain circumſtances, according to which theſe 
degrees are to be regulated. Exceſſive mercy 
may be vicious, as well as exceſſive ſeverity, in 
ſhe judgruchts. af men; and Bey mult be 1 

We 
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five when the particular proportions in which 
they are meaſured out, exceed by far what is ne- 
- ceſlary to encourage the good, and to terrify the 
wicked, the two general objects of juſtice. The 
bounds of hum:.n juſtice are ſtraiter, or larger, 
but ſtill it has bounds; and whenever the former 
are tranſgreſſed, the circumſtance which juſtifies 
this tranſgreſſion muſt be ſome public good. Such 
is the nature of human juſtice, according to which 
we are to judge of divine juſtice in our diſputes 
with theſe men who ſay that they are the fame. 

For my part, who dq not think that they are 
the ſame in ſuch a ſenſe, as to make us adequate 
judges of one as well as of the other, I could eaſily 
perſuade myſelf, if I admitted this hypotheſis, 
that the mercy and goodneſs of God ſtand as it 
were on one fide of his juſtice, that his mercy 
pardons the offenders who amend conſiſtently 
with his juſtice; for elſe, as all men offend, all 
men would be puniſhed; and that his goodneſs 
may carry on thg work his mercy has begun, and 
place ſuch as are the objects of both in a ſtate 
where they wiil be exempt perhaps eternally 
from all natural, and, as much as finite creatures 
can be, from moral evil. I could perſuade my- 
ſelf, that they who are objects of neither, and are 
not thereſore pardoned, remain, - if they do re- 
main, fecluded from the happineſs of the others, 
and reduced ta a forlorn ſtate. Some ſuch hypo- 
theſis, where no certainty is to be had, I could 
admit as probable, becauſe it contradicts none af 
the divine attributes, ſets none of them at vari- 
ance, nor breaks their harmony; for tho I fear to 
pronounce what God will do, and am always 
aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of thoſe who pronounce 
not only what he will do, but what he ought to 
do; yet I think myſelf obliged, among the va- 
pious opinions that are, or may be ntertained of 
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the divine proceedings, to embrace as probable, 
if I embrace any, that and that alone which comes 
neareſt to the beft notions I can frame of moral 
perfection. It 1s not poſſible for me, therefore, 
to conceive any attributes ſtanding on the other 
fide of God's juſtice. No attiibute can hold that 
place, unleſs cruelty be a divine attribute; which 
it would be blafphemous to ſuppoſe, tho the 
Jews, and fome other barbarous people have 
ſuppoſed it to be fo. 
Too reform offenders is neither the ſole, nor the 
prineipal end of puniſhments. Thoſe of an in- 
ferior kind may have this intention. Thoſe that 
are capital muft have fome other, and it would 
be too ridiculous to make the hangman, who ex- 
ecutes a criminal, paſs for the reformer of his 
manners. The criminal is executed for the ſake 
of others, and that he, who did much hurt in his 
life, may not only be deprived of the power of 
doing any more, but may de ſome good too by 
the terror of his death. If a prince, or a magiſ- 
trate, tortured and put to death clandeſtinely, 
without regard to reparation or terror, even ſuch 
as deſerved capital puniſhment, he would be 
deemed a tyrant; becauſe the principal end of 
puniſhment is not obtained by this proceeding; 
and fuch a prince, or magiſtrate, could have no 
motive to punifh, hut the pleaſure of puniſhing, 
which no ſpirit but that of anger, vengeance, and 
cruelty can infpire. A ſpirit of juſtice puniſhes ; 
but the judge who has no other ſpirit puniſhes 
with regret. If theſe notions are true, and ſurely 
they are true, how can any one, who believes that 
God is an allt-perfe& Being, believe at the ſame 
time that he does what would deſerve the higheſt 
cenſure among his 1mperfe& creatures? None 
but thoſe who accuſe him of injuſtice in this life, 
can beheve him fo unjuſt m the next. They 
| | | ; make 
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make him more unjuſt, than the prince or ma- 
giſtrate would be in the caſe that has been ſup- 
poied. If the torments of hell take place before 
the conſummation of all things, he is as unjuſt 
as this prince, or magiſtrate, But if ſentence 
is not pronounced, nor judgment executed, till 
then, he is infinitely more ſo. Clandeſtine pun- 
iſnments may have {ome of the effects of juſtice, 
and may contribute in ſome degree to the refor- 
mation of men, or at leaſt to the good of ſociety, 
by putting out of it ſuch as are hurtful to it. 
But what effect of this kind can further puniſh- 
ments have, when the ſyſtem of human govern- 
ment is at an end, and the ſtate of probation 
over ; when there is nc further room for reforma- 
tion of the wicked, nor reparation to the imjured 
by thoſe. who injured them; 1n fine, when the 
eternal lots of all mankind are caſt, and terror is 
of no further uſe ? 

Yoy will ſay perhaps, for it is commonly 
ſaid, that altho it be too late, after the con- 
ſummation of all things, or of the ſyſtem of this 
world at leaſt, to obtain the ends of human 
juſtice, yet the divine juſtice remains to be ſatis- 
fied; and that this cannot be ſatisfied unleſs 
every human creature, who has ſinned beyond all 
meaſure of pardon here, be punithed eternally 
hereafter. Can this now be urged by any one, who 
has aſſumed that divine and human juſtice are 
the ſame, and that God appeals to man for the 
equity of his proceedings; or, indeed, by any 
one elfe ? Sure I am, it cannot be fo, confiltently, 
by the former, nor reaſonably by the latter; for 
tho it may be ſaid, to ſoften this bold aſſump- 
tion, that juſtice is truly the ſame in God as it 
is in our ideas, but that, God being infinitely 
ſuperior to man, an extreme difference mult 
Nest ariſe, in the exerciſe and particular ap- 


plications 
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plications 1 it, between divine and human ju(- 
tice; yet this will appear to be an evaſion in the 
preſent caſe and not an anſwer. A prince, or 
a mogiſtrate, may do no doubt very juſtly, nay 
it is eſſential to juſtice that he ſhould do, what 
would be unjuſt and criminal in a private man. 
The rank he holds, and the power with which 
he is inveſted, give him this right : but neither 
ſuperior rank, nor ſuperior power, can give him a 
right to pervert juſtice, nor to act in oppoſition 
to thoſe laws of the ſociety which ought to be 
the rules of his conduct. Thus the Supreme 
Being, whoſe majeſty, wiſdom, and power are 
elevated far above all our conceptions, may do 
juſtly, in a multitude of inſtances, what princes, 
and magiſtrates, have no more the right, than 
the power of doing. But then we may preſume 
to ſay, that there is this ſimilitude between the 
two caſes. Tho the right and power of the 
Supreme Being, are not delegated, they may 
be limited like theirs. This I mean. They are 
limited, if we believe certain divines, by 3 
fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things independent on 
him, according to which he regulates his conduct, 
and all rational beings are obliged to regulate 
theirs, becauſe all rational beings are capable of 
knowing them. But if we reject this doctrine, 
as, I think, we ought to do, and not without 
horror, we muſt be convinced, however, that the 
Author of all nature, in conſtituting our ſyſtem, 
conſtituted certain ſpecific phyſical and moral 
natures, according to which he governs the 
world: from whence it will follow, that the 
reaſons, on which his providence acts in the 
preſent ſyſtem of things, may be known to us in 
ſome inſtances, and muſt be unknown to us in 
others; whilſt the whole oeconomy of any future 
ſy ſtem mult be abſolutely impenetrable. We are 
oy | able 
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able to account, in great meaſure, for the general 
diſtribution of good and evil here, tho not 
perhaps for every particular inſtance. But we 


are wholly unable to ſay what will happen here- 


after. This only we know, that neither here, 
nor hereafter, God will deal with his creatures 
in direct violation of thoſe natures and eſfences 
of things which he himſelf has conſtituted, and 
has given them the means of knowing. He will 
not deal with them according to one rule here, 
and according to another hereafter. 

As we muſt believe, if we think worthily of 
the Supreme Being, that he will not procced with 
his human creatures, in any ſtate, in violation of 
that juſtice which he has conſtituted in the nature 
of things, and whereof he has made them able 
to acquire ideas and notions; ſo we muſt be on 
our guard leſt we ſhould be induced to believe 
that he will proceed, at any time, agreeably to 
thoſe affeQions and paſſions which have fo great 
a ſhare in directing our conduct, and fo much 
influence over our thoughts. Sovereign reaſon 
is exempt from affection and paſſion; and the 
great cauſe of error in theiſm is this, we judge 
of it with all our affections and paſſions about us. 
What the effects of this cauſe were in the heathen 
world we all know. But few of us conſider that 
the ſame cauſe has worked ever ſince, works {till, 
and if it does not produce a crop of errors as fout 
and as abominable as thoſe, it produces a crop 
not leſs abundant. 


LXXI. 


HATEVER the vulgar religion of the 
heathen taught, their philoſophers, even 


thoſe of them who aſſumed providence to be the 
mot 
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moſt active in directing the affairs of this world; 
were unanimous in their opinion, that the Su⸗ 
3 Being was never angry, nor ever did 
arm *. The firſt part needs no commentary, 
the ſecond very little. They believed that God 
puniſhed in this life, but they believed that his 
puniſhments were inflicted for the general ad- 
vantage of mankind; that the evil which hap- 
pened to the virtuous was deſigned by his good- 
neſs to try their virtue, to preſerve, and to im- 
prove it by exerciſe ; that the evil which came on 
the wicked was directed by his juſtice to chaſtiſe 
their crimes, to terrify, and reform; and that a 
being, who acted always on motives of goodneſs 
and juſtice, could be never ſaid with truth and 
ny. to do harm. Such was the language of 
eathen divines, and thus they repreſented the 
proceedings of, God to man. But our artificial 
theology holds another, which is very different. 
Let us mention ſome of thoſe doctrines which are 
of this kind, and begin and terminate in that 
which is here oppoſed particularly. According 
to them, God loves, and he hates, he is partial, 
angry, and revengeful. He creates ſome rational 
beings with a determination to ſave them, and 
others only to damn them. It ts not ſure that 
repentance and amendment can appeaſe the wrath 
of God, nor any thing leſs than a facrifice. He 
has given a law, the law of nature and of reaſon, 
to all his human creatures; the ſanctions of it 
are a natural tendency of virtue to the happineſs, 
and of vice to the miſery of mankind : but theſe 
ſanctions are fo imperfect, that they cannot 
procure obedience to the law, even with the 

ſupple- 
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ſupplemental help of occaſional interpoſitions on 
the part of God, and of a conſtant difcipline of 
civil laws on the part of man. To ſupply this 
imperfe&ion, therefore, there muſt be neceſſarily 
ſome further ſanctions of this law, and theſe 
are the rewards and puniſhments reſerved to a 
future ſtate. | | 

Here is aftnple room for refleQions. I ſhall 
make but three. The term“ imperfection“ is, 
in this caſe, employed equivocally ; for we may 
conceive an abſolute and a relative perfection, 
and that which appears imperfect in one of theſe 
conſiderations, may be perfect in the other, av- 
cording to the defign of the lawgiver. We may 
preſume to ſay, that if it had been in the order 
of God's deſigns to make the ſtate of mankind as 
happy as the univerſal and ſteady obſervation of 
this law would make it, he would have made 
the ſanctions of the law as perfect as the law. 
But we fee by what he has done, which i the 
only ſure way of knowing what he deſigned, that 
we were made to live in a ſtate of moderate and 
mixed happineſs. His law ſhews us the per- 
fection of our nature, in which that of our hap- 
pineſs conſiſts. Reafon draws us to it, affections 
and paſſions from it; and our free-will, inclinin 
ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to the other, 
maintains that ſtate which mankind is appointed 
to hold in the order of rational beings. Had the 
ſanctions of the law of nature been ſtronger, we 
ſhould have riſen above this ſtate. Had they 
been weaker, we ſhould haye ſunk below it. 
Thus they are relatively perfect, relatively to 
the deſign of the lawgiver ; and neither the good» 
neſs, nor the juſtice of God, required that we 
ſhould be made better, nor happier, than we are. 

Bur, further, if we will ſuppoſe any ather 
ſanctions neceſſary to efiforce the original and 
univerſal 
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univerſal law of God, the law of our nature, they 
cannot be thoſe of a future ſtate. Future rewards 
and puniſhments are ſanctions of the evangelical, 
as temporal were of the moſaical law. Sanctions 
muſt be contained in the law, they muſt be a 
part of it. In their promulgation they muſt 
precede, as the law does, neceſſarily all acts of 
obedience, or diſobedience to it; tho in their 
execution they are retroſpective to theſe acts, and 
are the conſequences of them. So likewiſe new 
ſanctions may be added to an old law by the 
fame authority that made it. But juſtice re- 
N that the new be as public as the old, and 
that the authority of them be as well afcertained 
to every one who is bound by the law. Theſe 
conditions are eſſential, there can be no ſanction 
without them; and therefore the rewards and 
puniſhments of a future ſtate, which have not 
theſe conditions, are no ſanctions of the natural 
law. Reaſon and experience, that taught men 
this law, ſhewed them the ſanctions of it. But 
neither of them pointed out theſe. Have we any 
grounds to believe, that they were known to the 
antediluvian world? Do they ſtand at the head 
or tail of the ſeven precepts given to the ſons of 
Noau? Were they ſo much as mentioned by 
MoskEs, who had need of every ſanction, that his 
knowledge, or his imagination, could ſuggeſt, to 
overn the unruly people to whom he gave a law 
in the name of God? Were they believed, was 
that of future puniſhments, at leait, believed by 
any of the philoſophers of Greece? PyTHaGoRas 
told ſtrange ſtories, indeed, of the infernal re- 
gions, where he had been in his ſeveral tranſ- 
. migrations from body to body; and PLaTo had 
his information from Exus the Pamphylian, who 
came back like a meſſenger ſent on purpole to 
give an account of this new diſcoyered world: 
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But were they in earneſt? It would be ridiculous 
to think that they were. Both of them affected 
to be lawgivers, and it is no wonder that in this 
character they employed an hypotheſis, which 
vther lawgivers had employed with ſuccels in 
thoſe eaſtern nations . with which they were ac- 
r ee 
From ſuch religions, from ſuch philoſophy, 
and from ſuch political inſtitutions, the jews, 
who picked up many ſcraps of all theſe among 


the Aegyptians and their tieighbours in the eaſt; 


introduced the - doctrine of ſuture rewards and 
puniſtiments into their own ſoon after the capti- 
vity of Babylon at leaſt. Put whenever they in- 
troduced it, this doctrine was not of their own 
growth moſt certainly. It was not derived from 
their original revelation : and accordingly it was 
not received by that ſect who adher-4 itrictly to 
the law. Thus we ſee that this aſſumed double 
ſanction, far from being coeval with the law of 
nature, or any poſitive law of God, was unknown 
long to the nations who lived under the former, 
and even to his choſen people who lived under the 
latter; and that when it was known, and 
wherever it was known, it was plainly of human, 
not of divine authority. 
My thid reflection is this. As the double 
ſanction of rewards and puniſhments in a future 
ſtate was in fact invented by men, it appears to 
have been ſo by the evident marks of humanity 
that characteriſe it. The notions whereon it is 
founded are taken rather from the defects, than 
the excellencies of the human nature, and ſavour 
more of the human paſſions, than of juſtice or 
prudence; for Seneca ſaid very conſiſtently, tho 
Plato, whom he quotes, very inconſiſtently, 
i nemo prudens punit quia peccatum eſt, ſed ne 
peccetur.” How worthily ſoever ſome philoſo- 
oi, . Mm phers 
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phers might think of the Supreme Being in this, 
and in other reſpects, who did not believe that 
God (pared the wicked in this world in oppoſition 
to his juſtice, has they might have an apparent 
reaſon to give for his puniſhment of them in 
another world in oppobtion to his mercy and 
juſtice both; the vulgar 3 believed their 
JuritER, as well as their inferior divinities, 
liable to ſo many human paſhons, that they might 
be eaſily induced to believe him liable, in his 
government of mankind, to thoſe of love and 


hatred, of anger and vengeance. They might 


attribute theſe to bim in his public, as well as the 
others in his private capacity; for, according to 
them, he acted in both: and it is hard to fay 
which of theſe paſſions could be attributed to him 
with greater irreverence. - The jews indeed, as 
often, as they made God deſcend. from heaven, 
and as much as, they made him. reſide on earth, 
were far from cloathing him with cornoreity, and 
imputing corporeal vices. to, him. But the very 
firſt, and almoſt every other point of their theo- 
logy, hiſtory, and tradition ſhewed him in twa 
other capacities, one not ſo ſhocking as what the 
heathens imputed to Jertzzs in one capacity. 
but little leſs irreverent; for the Creator of all 
things, the one Supzeme Being. was at the ſame 
time, according to all theſe, the tutelary local 
deity of a family, and a nation, with; whom: ke 
entered into covenants that bound him and them 
yutually. I need te deſcend into no, further: 
particulars. They are eugh known, and ex> 
tremely ſuitable 7h the Fiſt principle of this 


| ſyſtem, which contains ſuch inftances of partia- 


lity in love, and hat red, of furious anger, and 
unrelenting, WEE: in. a long ſeries of, arbitrary: 
Judgnzents, and bloody * cνjds, as. no people 
an earth, but this, would have aſeribed, b do 5 
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ſay to God, but to the worſt of thoſe monſters 
who are ſuffered, or ſent by God, for a ſhort 
time, to puniſh the iniquity of men. Is it any 
matter of wonder now, that the greateſt part of 
a people trained up in ſuch notions of the Su- 
preme Being, and of his arbitrary government 
here, ſfiould be diſpoſed to receive a heatheniſh 
doctrine, which taught nothing more arbitrary; 
tho a little more cruel, of his proccedings here- 
after? Is it any matter of wonder that they, who 
believed God inflicted puniſhments to the third 


and fourth generation on innocent perſons, ſhould - 


believe that he puniſhed offenders themſelves 
eternally ; if even they did not ſoften this ſeve- 
rity by a metempſychoſis, or ſome other way 
which I do not well remember, nor think it worth 
my while to examine ? 
This doctrine was in vogue in the church of 
Moss, when that of Jusus began. The ſad- 
ducees declined, the phariſees flouriſhed, and the 
great ſyſtematiſcr of chriſtianity was himſelf a 
phariſee. He, who inſiſts ſo ſignally on an ar- 
bitrary exerciſe of the power of God, might have 
eſtabliſhed very conſiſtently this doctrine of eter- 
nal rewards and puniſhments, by his goſpel, if 
it had been eſtabliſned by no other. But it was 
part of the original revelation, and how abſurd 
ſoever it might be in the jews to take it from the 
gentiles, who had taught it without either reaſon 


or revelation to authoriſe them, it might ſeem | 


reaſonable to the chriſtians to adopt it. When 
the jews aſſumed it on the ſaith of idolatrous and 
ſuperſtitions people, they added a new ſanction 
to an old law. When tl: chriſtians adopted it, 
they received the new law, and the new ſanction 
together, on the faith of the ſame reve ation, 
hus one objection to the doftrine was pre» 
vented, and every man, who entered into the 
e Mm 2 new 


22 
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new covenant, knew this condition of it before 
hand. But the other objections remained ſtill in 
force; and on the whole it was found fo impoſ- 
ſible to reconcile this ſanction of eternal puniſh- 
ments to the divine attributes, and theſe future 
inviſible judgments of God to the actual pro- 
ceedings of his providence, that in the early days 
of chriſtianity it was rejected by ſome not inferior 
to any in knowledge or in zeal. 


LXXII. 


HE hypotheſis of a rotation of ſouls, out of 
which even the ſoul- of CurisT was not, 

I think, excepted, at leaſt by Or1GeNn, ſcemed 
preferable to this. The makers of ſyſtems ſaw 
that the general tendency of virtue to promote 
the happineſs, and of vice to promote the unhap- 
pineſs of mankind, by which God made it the 
common infereſt of his human creatures to cul- 
tivate one, and to reſtrain the other, were the ſole 
means that his infinite wiſdom had ordained to 
this end in the ordinary courſe of his providence ; 
and that, if the wicked were ſometimes puniſhed, 
either collectively or individually, by extraordi- 
nary interpofitions real or apparent of the ſame 
providence, this happened rarely, after long for- 
bearance, and not til] the meaſure of iniquity 
was full. They ſaw that the mercy of God was 
in this manner of proceeding as conſpicuous as 
his juitice, and that both were directed to main- 
tain ſuch a moral ſtate as the imperfection of 
human nature admitted. No wonder then if they 
found it hard to believe that the fame God, who 
dealed thus with his creatures here, dealed fo 
| differently 
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differently with them hereafter; and that he, who 
punifhed to a gracious end, the maintenance of 
a moral ſyſtem, with meaſure and proportion 
here, puniſhed to no end at all, when this ſy(- 
tem was at an end, with inconceivable and 
eternal torments. They might think, according 
to the vulgar theological notions, that the wrath 
of God againſt ſinners for what they had done in 
this ſyſtem was not appeaſed when they went 
out of it. But they might think too, and it is 
plain they did think, that wrath itſelf could not 
exceed all proportion ſo far, as to appoint a ſtate 
of eternal torments to ſucceed a very ſhort ſtate 
of probation. They mingled therefore ſome 
notions of juſtice with this of wrath, and ima- 
gined ſeveral ſtates of probation ; that fouls, for 
inſtance, were ſent to inform ſome bodies in 
recompence, or puniſhment of what they had 
done in others; that the wicked ſuffered for their 
impurity, but that in new ſtates of probation they 
would have new occaſions of purification. 

By ſome ſuch hypotheſes they endeavored to 
ſoften a doctrine that ſhocked their reaſon, and 
could not be reconciled to any moral attribute, 
no, nor to the phyſical attributes of God, not to 
his wiſdom at leaſt. But the general tide of ar- 
tificial theology ran the other way ; and time, 
and dogmatical affirmation eſtabliſhed abſurdity 
in this caſe, as they have done in many. Fathers 
and councils decreed, and chriſtians believed, that 
the Supreme Being dooms almoſt all his rational 
creatures, all whom theſe men do not think fit 
to ſave, to eternal torments for what they have 
done in this life. He created them, in eff-ct, 
to be eternally miſerable, according to this doc- 
trine, fince the term of this life can be reckoned 
for nothing in an infinite duration, and yet 1s to 
decide their ſtate to all eternity, The doctrine 
a | We 
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we ſpeak of aſſumes ſuch a proceeding neceſſary 
to ſatisfy divine juſtice; whereas in truth it can 
be aſcribed to no principle, but that of anger 
and to the revenge of a being who puniſhes to 
the full extent of his power, and merely for the 
pleaſure of puniſhing, and without any regard to 
Juſtice, creatures who did not offend him merely 
for the pleaſure of offending him, creatures who 
had free will, and made wrong elections; Crea- 
tures who might plead, for that plea the worſt 
of them might make, if not in excuſe for their 
crimes, yet in mitigation of their puniſhment, 
their frailties, their paſſons, the imperſections of 
their nature, and the numerous temptations io 
which they ſtood expoſed, | b; 


LXXIII. 


T is juſtly matter of ſcandal, and it would be 
matter of ſurpriſe, to hear men, who ac- 
knowledge an all-perfe&t Being, and who ſpeak 
with ſo much reverence of him on ſome occa- 
ſions, ſpeak of him with ſo little on this, and 
others, if we did not obſerve in general that 
fooliſh preſumption with which they are apt to 
erect themſelves into the ſtandard and meaſure 
of every thing; and in particular that prophane 
licence which the chriſtian theology bas derived 
from the jewiſh, and which divines have ren- 
dered ſo familiar and fo habitual, that men 
blaſpheme without knowing they blaſpheme, and 
that their very devotion is impious. The li- 
cerce, I mean, is that of reafoning and of 
ſpeaking, even in common converſation, of the 
divine, as of the human, nature, operations, and 
N pro- 
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edings: ſometimes with, and fortietimes 
without the ſalvo of thoſe diſtinguifhing epithets 
and forms of ſpeech which can in very few 
inſtances diſtinguiſh enough. The jewiſh ſefip- 
tutes aſcribe to God not only cofporeal appear- 
ance, but corporeal action, and all the inſtru- 
ments of it; eyes to fee, ears to hear, mbuth 
and tongue to articulate, hands tb handle, and 
feet to walk. Divines tell us, indeed, tht we 
are not to underſtand all this according to the 
literal ſignification. The meaning is, they ſay, 
that God has a powet to execute "all thoſe acts, | 
to the effecting of which theſe parts in us are 
inſtrumental xk. The literal ſignification is in- 
deed abominable, and the fitmſy analogical veil 
thrown over it, is ſtolen froth the watdrobt of 
EercuRus; for he taught that the gods had fot 
literally bodies, but ſotnething like. to bodies, 
% quaſh corpus: not blood, but ſoniething like 
to blood, © quaſi ſangulnem 4” This ariatogy, 
if it could be allowed, would juſtify in good 
meaſure your HoMER as a philolopher, for as a 
poet he wanted no excuſe; and fomething of 
this kind has been attempted. But who is thete, 
philoſopher, or poet, ener jewiſh and chriſtidn 
rabbins, that can employ in good eat feſt images 
taken from corporeal ſubſtance, from corporeal 
action, and 25 the inſttuments of it, to give 
us notions in any degree proper of God's man- 
ner of being, and of that divine inconceivable 
energy in which the action of God contifts, and 
by which the natural and moral worlds were 


produced, 


C Vid. Serm. of the archbiſhop of Dublin, on Rom. vill, 
29, 30. 

. Quidni igitur ſimiliter, ys Gas$Se np, 
fare#tur efſe in Deo non paſſiones, ſed quaſi paſſii.nes ? atque 
adeo non iraſci illum, fed quaſi irafci ; nec teneti gratia, fed 
quaſi teneri? 
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produced, and are preſerved and governed ? The 
more human they are, the leſs adequate they 
muſt be; and whilſt they do no good one way, 
they do much hurt another. They cannot exalt, 
| : mult debaſe our conceprions, and accuſtom 
the mind inſenſibly to coſffound divine with 
human ideas and notions, God with man. This 
happened in the caſe of the anthropomorphites, 
who imagined that God had a human body, be- 
conſe it was ſaid by Moss that he created man 
in his own image. So dangerous are theſe ex- 
preſſions, whoſe * literal ſenſe. is obvious to all, 
v.hilſt the analogical is underſtood by few, and 
attended to by ſewer. 80 falſe is the reaſon 
given in excuſe for them, that we muſt know 
God this way, or not at all. Far from making 
us know him better, they lead us into error. 
They make us unknow him, if I may fay ſo, 
and impcſe an imaginary being upon us for the 
true God. Other pallages of the fcriptures con- 
. med the error of the anthropomorphites; and 
if it was heretical in the chriſtian church, it could 
| not be deemed, one would think, very heretical 
by the jews; ſince they held communion with 
them fo far, as I remember, that they eat the 
paſchal lamb together. 

Thus gain, and to bring the obſervation 
quite home to the preſent purpoſe; the ſame 
ſcriptures, that are ſo apt in many places to make 
thoſe who read them repreſent the Supreme Being 
to themſelves like an old man looking out of a 
clond, as painters kave repreſented him often, 
aſcribe to him at the ſame time, by the whole 
tenor of them, all the affeQions and paſſions which 
characteriſed the nation of the jews, whilſt they 
were a nation, very ſtrongly, and which are not 
entirely worn out by their diiperfion, and their 
goramerce with others, God loves, according 

FN Hers Oe 828 10 
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to their theology ; but he loves with a ſtrange 
oreciſleion and partiality for them, who are not 
certainly the moſt lovely of his human creatures, 
He loves like DetoTarus, a king of Galatia, 
who for the ſake gf one ſon put the reſt of his 
children to death. He is merciful too, but his 
mercy is arbitrary, and depends on mere will. 
„He will have mercy on whom he will have 
% mercy,” and when he will have mercy, ** and 
* whom he will, he hardens.” Even they who 
eſteem themſelves his choſen people, who, we 
ſay, have been hardened, and they ſay have been 
chaſtiſed, have waited for it theſe 45 thouſand 
years, and wait ſtill. Towards mankind in ge- 
neral, his anger is often furious, his hatred in- 
veterate, his vengeance unrelenting. But when 
the wicked repent of their ſins, he repents ſome- 
times of his ſeverity. What a deſcription now is 
this of an all-perfect Being? What a taſk have 
men, ſeveral of whom are great maſters of rea- 
ſon, undertaken, when they have undertaken to 
reconcile ſuch doctrines to his perfections, and 
to other doctrines directly contrary to theſe, that 
are interſperſed in the ſame books? The taſk is 
hard, iadeed, but theic profeſſion made it_ne- 
ceſlary ; and all the force of great learning, and 


of great parts has been proſtituted to conceal the 


1gnorance, and to palliate the errors of the moſt 


illiterate, ſuperſtitious, and abſurd race of men 


who ever pretended to a ſyſtem of things divine 
or human. 


EX XIV. 


NALOGY is employed in this caſe as it is 
in the other, and indeed in every caſe 
where theological paradoxes, which are not a few, 


. are 
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are to be defended. If analogy itſelf, ſuch as 
fome divines aſſume and repreſent it, could be 
defended, there would be no caſe, wherein it 


ought to be employed with all it's force more 


than in this; for, ſurely, to impute human paſ- 
fions, even the worſt of them, to the Supreme 
Being, is not further off from blaſphemy, than it 
is to aſcribe to him a corporeal form, and the 
ſenſations, and the limbs, and the actions of a 
man. It is not true, tho it has been aſſerted, that 
this analogy is obvious to every one, and that 
no one can think on reflection that any of theſe 


paſſions can affect literally the divine nature“. It 


is on the contrary as true, that a multitude of 
good chriſtiaus, far the greateſt number, believe 
at this hour that the divine nature is affected by 
them, as it is true that a multitude of good hea- 
thens repreſented to themſelves their gods and god- 
deſſes, even the father of gods and men, under 
an human form, or conceived at leaſt, which 1s 
much the ſame, that theſe divinities took the hu- 
man nature upon them whenever either buſineſs 
or pleaſure called them to converſe and act with 
the children of men. Let us not imagine that 
any thing is too abſurd for men to believe even on 
reflection. Heathen, jews, chriſtians, have be- 


lieved the abſurdities I have mentioned; and great 


metaphy ſicians and di vines have believed this ana- 
logyF. It would be tedious to take notice of all 


that 
* Vid. Serm. ſupr. citat. 


+ The lord preſident of Scotland, who is no divine by pro- 
ſeſſion, but ſomethipg better, and more uſcful to ſociety, 
deals however too much in divinity ; and the contagion of 


HuTcninsoN's writings and converſation makes hint really 


mad qubad hoc, for there is ſuch a madneſs, notwithflancing 
all his fagacny, good ſenſe and knowledge. lu that ftrange 
bock, which he has writ in this gchar againſt TinDal, 
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that has been faid, ſtupidly enough by ſome, and 
not without a little air of plauſible ingenuity by 
others, to eſtabliſh this notion. I ſhall ſay no 
more about it, than my ſubject requires neceſ- 
farily, and even that will be ſufficient, I think, 
to explode a doctrine, that may be turned ſtrongly 
againſt revealed religion, and that cuts up the 
very root of natural, 

ALL the knowledge that God has given us 
the means to acquire, and therefore all that he de- 
ſigned we ſhould have of his phy ſical and moral 
nature and attributes, if they may be conſidered 
ſeparately, as we are apt to conſider them, and if 
the latter and every thing we aſcribe to theſe, are 
not to be reſolved rather into the former, into 
his infinite intelligence, wiſdom, and power ; all 
this knowledge, I ſay, is derived from his works, 

| | | and 


and which I have quoted ſomewhere, he ſays very rationally, 
„ that we ought to be amazed at the impudence of thoſe wha 
« pretend to decide what God is or is not, and what he can or 
% cannot do, from the notions they have framed to themſelves 
of his attributes, his nature and perſection.“ But be hinfſelf 
affirms; in the ſame book, a multitude of facts relating to the 
Deity, and to the whole oeconon'y of divine providence, on 
the faith of jewiſh and chriſttan revenes, and his own or his 
maſter's whimfies ; juſt as the others do on the faith of theirs, 
The cenſure, therefore, which he paſſes on them, may be 
juſtly paſſed on hiwfelf, unleſs it can be thewn, which it never 
can be, that what he advances 1s better proved to be true in 
fact, than what they advance is demonſtrated conformable te 
right reaſon. Type, emblem, and analegy are the common 
means to diſguiſe the abſurdity both of the facts and reaſonings 
they maintain; the conſequence of which is abominable : fur 
the vulgar may very well underſtand literally, what is pre- 
tended to be faid analogically only, of the Supreme Being, of 
his nature, and of his proceedings, in the Bible ; fince this 
writer aſſerts it to be extremely plain, that the language of the 
ſeriptutes; which deſcribes the Deity's actions, affections, and 
inclinations in terms borrowed from the uſage, the fentiments, 
and reſolutions of men, is not ſo figurative as it is generaliy 
ſuppoſed to be, and that we ought to underſtand it ſomertluvg 
more literally, thaw reaſoness are willing to allow. | 
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and from the tenor of that providence, by which 
he governs them. We ſee him in a reflected, not 
in a direct light. But, becauſe we cannot frame 
full and adequate ideas of this fort, nor anſwer 
every queſtion impertinent curioſity may aſk ; 
will it follow that we have, properly ſpeaking, no 
knowledge at all of his attributes, nor of the man- 
ner in which they are exerciſed? Everv part of 
the immenſe univerſe, and the order and har- 
mony of the whole, as far as we are able to carry 
our obſervations and diſcoveries, are not only 
conformable to our ideas or notions of wiſdom - 
and power, but theſe ideas or notions were im- 
preſſed originally and principally by them on 
every attentive mind; and men are led to con- 
clude with the utmoſt certainty, that a being of 
infinite wiſdom and power made, preſerved, and 
governed the ſyſtem. As far as we can diſcern, we 
diſcern theſe in all his works; and where we can- 
not diſcern them it is manifeſtly due to our im- 
perfection, not to his. God cannot be in any in- 
ftance unwiſe nor impotent. This now is real 
knowledge, or there is no ſuch thing as know- 
ledge. We acquire it immediately in the ob- 
jects themſelves, in God, and in nature, the 
work of God. We know what wiſdom and 

wer are: we know, both intuitively and by 
the help of our ſenſes, that ſuch as we conceive 
them to be ſuch they appear in the work; 
and therefore we know demonſtratively that 
ſuch they arc in the worker. 

Wurar then could a very reſpectable wrt- 
ter * mean, when he ſaid, ſpeaking of di- 
vine knowledge, and wiſdom, that God mult 
either have theſe, or other faculties and pow- 
ers equivalent to them, and adequate to the 
mighty effects which proceed from them ? $ is 

* Archbiſh. KI We, ubi ſupr. F 
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plain he meaned by this ſuppoſition, in a caſe 
where nothing 1s aſcribed but what ought to be 


. aſcribed to God, to prepare the way for the ſame 


ſuppoſition in a caſe where he was to excuſe the 
jewiſh theology, and his own, for attributing in 
terms to God thoſe affections and paſſions, which 
cannot be fo attributed without impiety. The 
archbiſhop would have had ro need to run into 
theſe abſurdities, nor any temptation to advance 


ſome ſtrange paradoxes, that he advanced on the 


ſoundation of an aſſumed analogical knowledge, 
if he had confined himſelf to refute one impiety, 
that of the predeſtinarians, without attempting to 
excuſe another. Our ideas of divine intelligence 
and wiſdom may be neither fantaſtic nor falſe, 
and yet God's manner of knowing may be ſo 
different from ours, that foreknowledge, as we 
call it improperly in him, may be conſiſtent with 
the contingency of events, altho that which we 
call properly foreknowledge in ourſelves be not 
ſo. But he reaſons about the eſſential natural at- 


tributes of God as if he reaſoned about thoſe that 


we call moral, in which way of reaſoning there is 
great and manifeſt error. The former are fixed, 
uniform, and ſpecific natures, that want no equi- 


valent; and that are certainly adequate, ſince 


the mighty effects that are produced procecd 
from them. They may be perceived more or 
leſs in different caſes, but in no cafe will they 
vary, even in appearance and in human appre— 
henſion, from what they are. Like the ſun, they 
may appear fometimes in the full effulgence of 
their brightneſs, and ſometimes behind thoſe 
clouds which the eye of human reaſon cannot 
pierce. But ſtill, like the light and heat of the 
ſun, tho differently perceived, they will appear 
the ſame. The latter are not ſuch fixed, uni- 
form, ſpecific natures to human apprehenſion. 

They 
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They are rather aſſumed nominal natures, not 
manifeſted by God in his government of the 
world as clearly and as determinately, as the 
phyſical attributes of wiſdom and power are in 
the whole ſyſtem of his works; but framed into 
abſtract. general notions by the human mind to 
help itſelf- in the moral conſideration of human 
actions, and applied to. the Supreme Being that 
we may reaſon more diſtinctly, if not more truly, 
about his nature, and the difpenfations of his pro- 
vidence. We ought to attribute all conceivable 
per fections, without doubt, to the ſupreme d 
perfect Being. We can never raife our conc 
tions of this kind too _ They will remain, 
after all our efforts, vaſtly inad Nay if 
we ſuppoſe them leſs ſo, or ity to the 
utmoſt and ſuppoſe them adequate, yet ſtill they 
will remain very inſufficient criterions by which 
to judge in many caſes, as men preſume to do 
in all, of theſe perfections in the exerciſe of 
them. The reafon is plain. God acts accord- 
ing to a multitude of relations unknown to us. 
He aQs relatively to his ſyſtem, we judge rela- 
tively to ours. 

Ixro ſuch oppoſite paradoxes are divines tran- 
ſport-d by preſumptuous reaſoning and whimſi- 
cal refinements, whilſt they pretend to teach us 
the know edge of God and of heavenly things, 
that ſome of them affirm dogmatically, and with- 

out any regard to truth, which they ſacrifice 
readily to maintain an hypotheſis, that the moral 
attributes are in God juft what they are in our in- 
adequate, fluctuating ideas, and that God himfelf 
appeals to man for his proceeding conformably to 
them: and orne again are ſo far from falling 
into this, that they fall into a contrary extreme, 
and would perſuade us that the attributes of God 
are al alike . to us as they "af 

| them- 
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themſelves, and can be known no way except by 
analogy ; which is not to know them at all ; for 
knowledge, which reſts in analogy, ftops ſhort, 
and is not knowledge. The firit of theſe opini- 
ons has done infinite hurt to all religion, and has 
turned it into ſuperſtition every where, and in 
every age. The laſt has not heen of much ſer- 
vice to chriſtianity, as I aynrehend ; and ſure L 
am that it will leave the objection, made to the 
jewiſh ſcriptnres on account of the images under 
which they. repreſent the Supreme Being, juſt 
where they find it. 

HRE let us draw one line of ſeparation, 
among others, between natural and artifieial theo- 
togy. By that we are taught to acknowledge 
and adore the infinite wiſdom and power of God, 
which he has manifeſted to us, in ſome degtee or 
other, in every part, even the moft minnte, of 
his creation. By that too we are taught to aſ- 
enbe goodneſs and juſtice to him wherever ke in- 
tended that we ſhould fo eſcribe them, that is, 
wherever either his works, or the diſpenſations of 
his providence do as neceffarily communicate theſe 
notions to our minds, as thofe of wiſdom and 
power are communicated to us in the whole ex- 
tent of both. Wherever they are not fo commu- 
meated, we may aſſume very reaſonably that it 
is on motives ſtrictiy conformable to all the di- 
vine attributes, and therefor? to goodneſs and juſ- 
tice, tho unknown to us, from whom fo man 
circumſtances, with a relation to which. the divine 
providence acts, muſt be often concealed ; or we 
may refolve all ſuch caſes into the wiſdom of 
God, and reſigning ourſelves to that, not preſume 
to account for them morally. Thus. we follow 
God, and pretend to have knowledz2 of his mo- 
ral character, no further than he gives it; no fur- 


ther than theſe abſtract, or general notions, which 
we 
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we collect from the proceedings of his providence, 
are confirmed by the ſame. 


LXXV. 


UT we are taught a very different leſſon 
in the ſchools of artificial theology. In 
them all the notions of thoſe obligations, under 
which men lye to one another by the conſtitution 
of their nature, are transferred to God # and an 
imaginary connection between his phyſical and 
moral attributes is framed by very precarious rea- 
ſonings à priori; all of which are founded on that 
impertinent ſuppoſition, that moral fitneſſes and 
unfitneſſes are known, by the eternal reaſon of 
things, to all rational beings as well as to God. 
They go further. As God is perfect, and man 
very imperfect, they talk of his infinite goodneſs 
and juſtice as of his infinite wiſdom and power, 
tho the latter may preſerve their nature without 
any conceivable bounds, and the former muſt 
ceaſe to be what they are, unleſs we conceive 
them bounded. Their nature implies neceſſarily 
a limitation in the exerciſe of them. Thus then 
the moral attributes, according to this theology, 
require infinitely more of God to man, than men 
are able or would be obliged, if they were able, 
to exerciſe to one another; greater profuſion in 
beſtowing benefits and rewards, greater rigor in 
puniſhing offences. This whole ſyſtem of God's 
moral obligations, or of divine ethics, being 
raiſed à priori, and not à poſteriori, is a ſyſtem of 
the duty of God to man: let the blaſphemy of 
this expreſſion be charged to the account of 
| thoſe who make it proper and neceſlary to * 
uſc 


* 
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uſed, in order to expoſe their doctrine. It is a 
ſyſtem of what he ought, or 1s obliged by his at- 
tributes to do; and not a ſcheme of what he has 
done. It preſcribes to God, and the diſpenfationg 
of his providence are acquitted or cenſured as 
they are conformable or not conformable to it. 
Tur makers of this ſyſtem have gone ſtill ſur- 
ther, and have attributed to the Divinity not only 
the perfections, but the imperfections of hume- 
nity. Superſtition improved by philoſophy ſuc- 
ceeded that which was rude and unſyſtematiſed ; 
and learning and knowledge finiſhed what igno- 
rance had begun. When they ſaw that the con- 
ſtitution of things, and the order of providence 
did not anſwer the notions of goodneſs and juſtice 
in all the extent, in which they thought it was fit 
to aſcribe theſe notions to a Supreme Being, con- 
trary notions ſtood ready to take the place of 
theſe ; and, ſince they could not aſcribe them all 
to one, they aſcribed them to ſeveral divinities. 
From hence a good and an evil god, the ditheiſm 
of philoſophers. From hence that univerſal poly- 
theiſm, a principal uſe of which was to account 
for the phenomena of nature, and for the govern- 
ment of the moral world. The moral characters 
of pagan divinities differed, like the moral cha- 
racters of men; and, to make theſe characters 
complete, the ſame paſſions were aſcribed to both : 
one nation, nay one man was fayored by one god, 
another by another; and as there were parties on 
earth, there were parties in heaven. But here we 
muſt diſtinguiſh between the theology of the jews 
and that of other nations. The jews, with more 
inconſiſtency and not leſs profanation, dreſſed up 
the one Supreme Being in all the rags of huma- 
nity ; which compoſed a kind of motley charac- 
ter, ſuch as fooliſh ſuperſtition, and mad enthu- 
fiaſm alone could aſcribe to him, and ſuch as no 
Vol. V. =: man, 
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man, who believes him to be an all- perfect Being, 
can hear without horror. 
Pur molt barbarous nations had the moſt bar- 
barous deities generally, and the gods ſeem to 
have been civiliſed no faſter, than their adorers 
were, and even not ſo faſt, nor in the ſame pro- 
portion; for we know by experience, that ſuper- 
ſtition can maintain barbarity 1n religious policy, 
among thoſe who are the furtheſt from it in civil. 
The antient Chineſe, it is ſaid, repreſented the 
Supreme Being, the lord of heaven and earth, for 
0 they called him, as the giver of all good *, as 
an object of adoration and of gratitude, to whom 
their emperors offered up the firſt fruits of the 
corn they had fowed with their own hands. But 
the antient nations, of whom the hiſtories and 
traditions with which we .are better acquainted 
ſpeak, repreſented the divine nature like that of 
their own tyrants. The divine favor was to be 
obtained by importunate ſupplications, by mag- 
nificent preſents, and by all the external ſhew of 
ſervice, and pomp of adulation. Their gods too, 
like their tyrants, were prone to anger, and hard 
to be appcaſed. Nothing leſs than bloody ſacrifi- 
ces of beaſts, of men, of children, could appeaſe 
them; and the notion of rendering them propi- 
tious by putting other creatures to, death being 
eſtabliſned, we are not to wonder, if the greateſt 
offenders grew the molt devout. In this reſpect 
they had better quarter from gods than men, tho 
SENECA ſays, that it colt more to aſſuage the 
wrath of their gods, than the rage of their tyrants, 
« ut fic dit placentur quemadmodum ne homines 
* quidem ſaeviunt.“ 
Ir we would own tlie truth, we ſhould be obli- 
ged to own that this kind of propitiation is much 
more repugnant to all our notions of juſtice, than 
any 
* Scien, Sin, 
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any of thoſe inſtances of ſuppoſed injuſtice which 
divines and atheiſts charge on God; and yet it 
continued to be the conſtant practice of the j jews at 
the ſame time as they boaſt that God was their 
king, and relate the terrible judgments that he 
executed, and that they executed by his command, 
or with his approbation, perſonally on one anv- 
ther, and p rſonally for their own ſakes on other 
people. Thus they blended together at once, 

0 he moral character of God, injuſtice, cruelty, 
and partiality. They made him an obje& of 
terror more, than of awe and reverence, and their 
religion was a ſyſtem of the rankeſt ſuperſtition ; 
for nothing can be more true, than what St: 
AvusTIN quotes ſome where from VarRo, that 
they who are religious revere, and the ſuperſti- 
nous fear God *. The faint would have done 
well to have applied this true maxim to certain 
abominable doctrines of his own, and to have 
learned from an heathen to correct his own 
theology. But the truth is, that chriſtianity pre- 
ſerved in many reſpects a ſtrong tang of the 
ſpirit of Judaiſm, as judaiſm had taken, and in- 
corporated in the firſt inſtitution of it, many of 
the rites and obſervances at leaſt of Aegypt: for 
I will not fay that the legiſlator, who was in- 
ſtructed in all the wiſdom of the Aegyptians, took 
the belief of one God from the doctrine of the 
Theban dynaſty, as different in that reſpect from 
the polytheiſm of the other Aegyptians, as that 
of the jews was; tho I might ſuſpect that he did 
ſo much more reaſonably, than a very able writer 
inſinuates that the jews might inſtruct other 
nations in the moſt excellent dende, and that 
natural religion was originally built on the reli- 
n 2 gion 
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gion revealed to them f. The ceremonies of the 
law of Moss in the worthip of God were re- 
trenched, and a more inward devotion, a more 
reaſonable ſervice were eſtabliſhed : tho even this 
devotion and this ſervice retained an air of that 
enthuſiaſm which prevailed among the prophets, 
or preachers of the jewiſh church, on whom the 
ſpitit of God was ſuppoſed to deſcend. The 
Supreme Being took a milder appearance ſeve- 
ral ways among chriſtians. His favor was con- 
fined no longer to one people; all mankind were 
eonſtrued by this new theology to be of the ſeed 
of ABRAHAM, and they were all included in the 
new covenant. The Meſſiah came, and God did 
for fallen man what he would not do for fallen 
angels, according to a remark of archbiſhop 
TIL LorsoN. He ſent his. only ſon, who is one 
and the fame God with himſelf, into the world to 
fuffer an ignomimous death, and by that ſacrifice 
to redeem all the ſons of Anam from the con- 
ſequences of his wrath, which the fm of ADam 
had entailed on the whole race of mankind. 
Chriſtian theology diſcovers in this myſterious 
proceeding, the love of God to man, his infinite 
juſtice and goodneſs. But reaſon will diſcover the 
fantaſtical, confuſed, and inconſiſtent notions of 
jewiſh theology latent in it, and applied to 
another ſyſtem of religion. This love will ap- 
pear partiality, as great as that which the jews 
aſſumed that he had fhewn in preferring their 
nation to all the nations of the earth. This 
juſtice will appear injuſtice in all the circum- 
ſtances of the fall, and in the redemption of man 
by the propitiatory ſacrifice of an innocent per- 
ſon. This goodneſs will appear cruelty when it 
is conſidered that the prapitiation was made by 

torment- 
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tormenting, and ſpilling the blood of the victim; 
and in ſhort injuſtice and cruelty will appear 


inconſiſtently united in this circumſtance, that 


mankind could not have been redeemed if the 
zews had received, inſtead of crucifying the Meſ- 
ſiah; and yet that they were rejected then, and 
have been puniſhed ever ſince, for not receiving, 
and for crucifying him. 

Ox the whole, the moral character imputed to 
the Supreme Being by chriſtian theology differs 
little from that imputcd to him by the jewiſh. 
The difference is rather apparent than real, and 
if the effects of ſudden and violent anger are im- 
puted to him in one ſyſtem, thoſe of ſlow and 
ſilent revenge are imputed to him in the other. 
The God of the Old Teſtament rewards and 
puniſhes viſibly, and ſignally here: he terrifies 
often by his anger, he reforms ſometimes. The 
God of the New, makes little difference here 
between thoſe whom he approves, and thoſe 
whom he diſapproves; ſo little that he is charged 
with injuſtice for it: but he lies in wait to puniſh 
the latter hereafter with. unrelenting vengeance 
and eternal torments, when it 1s too late to 
terrify, becauſe it is too late to reform. Divines 
would be therefore under a double obhgation to 
reconcile theſe paſſions to the idea of an all- perſect 
Being, if that was poſſible. But becauſe it is 
impoſſible, they take the part of deny ing, againſt 
the expreſs terms of their ſcriptures, that he has 
any ſuch paſſions. They quote contradictory 
paſſages, which were deſigned“, they ſay, to 
make us underſtand that theſe repreſentations are 
imperfect, and to keep us from imagining that 
the things ſpoken of are in the ſame manner in 
God, in which any of theſe paſſages be 

them: 
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them: as if inconſiſtency would preſerve from 
error, or be an excuſe for it. They ſay very 
truiy, that it would be abſurd to underſtand the 
repreſentations literally : but they argue very 
precariouſly, when they conclude from thence 
that they were not intended to be ſo underſtood. 
Is it leſs repugnant to human reaſon to aſcribe 
the human paſſions to the divine nature, than it 
1s to impute to God many other things which 
our theology imputes to him? I recall them not 
in particular. This only I will ſay, and you 
muſt own, that it cannot be hard to conceive, 
how the jews and the firſt chriſtians came to 
entertain fuch abſurd notions, by any man, who 
conſiders that in the moſt enlightened ages, and 
at this hour, the greateſt -part of the chriftian 
church believes that the ſame propitiatory ſa- 
crifice, which Cxx15T offered upon the croſs, is 
daily offered up for the living and the dead on 
ten thouſsnd altars at once, and that they eat 
and drink the very fame body and bloed. Well 
might the jews, and the firſt chriſtians believe 
in contradiction to their reaſon, when an infinite 
number of learned men, and great philoſophers 
believe in contradiction to their reaſon and their 
ſenſes both. 
Wr have obſeryed above how this noſtrum of 
analogy is applied to purge off the literal meaning 
cf thoſe paſſages which aſcribe to God the form 
of man. Like a mountebank's s panacaca, it will 
have no better ſueceſs when it is applied to 
urify thoſe that aſcribe the human paſſions to 
im. Archbiſhop Kine “, for 1 think it worth 
my while to quote no other writer in favor of | 
analogy, anſwers the objeftion made to this 


doetrine, * that if it be true all religion may by 
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loſt in mere figures,” by ſaying, © that there is 
great difference between this analogy and what 
we call figure. That the uſe of the laſt is to 
repreſent things, otherwiſe well known, ſo as 
to magnify, or leflen the ideas we have of 
them, to move our paſſions, and to engage our 
fancies; by which means they are often em- 
ployed to deceive us. But that the uſe of 
divine analogy is to give us notions of things 
* where we can have no direct knowledge.” 
Now it ſeems to me that analogy is figure, or 
it is nothing; and that, if it is figure, it is of 
the kind of thoſe which are employed to deceive 
us. The uſe of figure is not only to illuſtrate, 
and adorn things known, but to help our con- 
ceptions, and to introduce things knowable into 
the mind. When it is not employed to any of 
theſe purpoſes, to the firſt by orators and poets, 
or to the laſt by philoſophers, figurative ſtyle 
is filly, unmeaning talk, or it is impoſition, and 
fraud. We may be deceived by it, no doubt; 
but we cannot be deccived long, if the uſe of it 
be confined to things that are knowable by us. 
He who is not able to tell us without any figure, 
what he means by the figure he employs, will 
neither deſerve, nor have the attention of men of 
ſenſe; and, beſides, in matters that are knowable 
by us, we may diſcover the propriety, or impro- 
priety of it by our own reſearches. 

Tux caſe of analogy is very different. It is a 


> 


ſimilitude, or reſemblance of an object with ſome 


diverſity, as the ſchool- men ſay very intelligibly, 
But then the aſſertors of it ſay, that this object 
is not to be known otherwiſe by us, and that we 
muſt be content to know 1t this way, or not at 
all. If this aſſumed divine analogy differs from 


other figures, therefore, it differs in this, they 


cannot deceive long, this may deceive always. 


No, 
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No, ſays theology: it never can deceive, becauſe 
theſe analogical notions of the divine nature are 
communicated to us by God himſelf in his word. 
But who does not fee, that this falls into the 
abſurdity mentioned above? A theift doubts of 
the authenticity of this word, becauſe ſuch - no- 
tions are contained in it. A divine juſtifies the 
notions, becauſe they are contained in it. To 
want external proof ſufficient to conſtitute this 
authenticity, and to have internal proof turned 
againſt it, would be too much. The weaker 
the former is, the more neceſlary it becomes to 
defend the latter. But then it is defended by ſo 
many arbitrary aſſumptions, and forced interpre- 
tations, that a bible, without a comment, can 
be reconciled neither to itſelf, nor to what we 
know of phyſical and moral nature; and that, 
with a comment, it is in a multitude of inſtances 
the word of man, rather than the word of God. 
There are not only things myſteriouſly, but 
things untruly expreſſed in it. In one caſe, God 
has ſo little regard to the weakneſs of our ca- 
pacities, that his language is far above all human 
conception : in the other, it deſcends to that of 
the moſt illiterate ages, and of the moſt ignorant 
people among whom theſe ſcriptures were writ, 
compiled, or publiſhed. In the former, we are 
told that he deſigns to exerciſe our faith, which 
is the angular ſtone of every inſtituted religion: 
in the latter, that he was pleaſed to ſpeak ac- 
cording to vulgar error, that he might be the better 
underſtood; as if the ſupreme intelligence, the 
God of truth, could ſtaad in need of an ex- 
pedient to which no plulalopher meu think 
nhimſelf reduced, 
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T is ſtrange to obſerve that ſuch a writer, as 

archbiſhop KING, ſhould recommend his fa- 
vorite analogy as the proper, and neceſſary, the 
uſual and general method of teaching, and in- 
ſtructing mankind, and of leading them to 
knowledge, after he has aſſumed over and over, 
that all our knowledge of the divine nature and 
perfections reſt on theſe notions ſolely, and can 
be carried no further. When we are inſtructed 
by analogy, by compariſon, by figure in one 
word, on other occaſtons, it is in order to arrive 
at the knowledge of matters knowable. . Know- 
ledge that was to reſt in theſe, would not be 
deemed knowledge, nor even that which we 
might think we acquired by reaſoning from 
them : for demonſtration cannot ariſe from real 
and much leſs from aſſumed ſimilitude nor figure. 
It muſt be eſtabliſhed on intuitive, or ſenſible 
knowledge. The reaſon is obvious. Similitudes 
may be aſſumed, and figures employed falſely, 
We muſt go be: yond them, and reaſon inde- 
pendently of them, to know whether they lead 
us to truth, or not; for the anger of God may 
be as improper an image, as that of his hands 
and feet, and there may be, as doubtleſs there 
is, in one repreſentation no more proportion, 
nor reſemblance, than in the other. Analogy 
conſiſts of ſome ſimilitude and fome diverſity. 
As faſt as we perceive this ſimilitude and this 
diverſity, it may help us to prove ; but of itſelf, 
and without this compariſon, which cannot be 
made when the object 1s unknown, it can neither 


proye, nor help us to prove, The right reverend 
author 
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author I have quoted ſo often is fond of an 
example or two, one of which turns againſt him, 
and the other makes nothing for him. 

To the man, who is a ſtranger to any country, 
we produce a map of it. The map is only paper 
and ink. It is not the country, it has very 
little likeneſg to the country; yet this analogy 
gives him notions, and as much knowledge of 
the country as ſerves his preſent purpoſe. Now 
in the firſt place, tho it be true that the map 
gives him the notion of a new country, it 1s 
equally true that the map gives him no new 
notion. He knew what mountains, and valleys, 
and lakes, and rivers are, before he ſaw the 
map z and all he learns by it is, that there are 
ſuch in this unknown country : ſo that the com- 
pariſon ſhews, much againſt the intention of the 
writer, if it ſhews any thing, that the human 
paſſions with which we were acquainted long 
before the analogical map was ſpread before us, 
are the fame in God that they are in us. The 
ſtrokes and lines of the map do not ſhew us 
Highgate, nor the Thames; the mountains may 
be higher, the riyers deeper, but they are moun- 
. tains and rivers ſtill, and the nature and the face 
of the country are much the ſame. In the next 
place, the map was made by perſons who had 
been on the ſpot, or by the communication of 
exact memorials from them, and they to whom it 
is of the utmoſt conſequence to know this know- 
able country may reſort to it, and verify or 
correct the map, inſtead of truſting to men wha 
know the country no better than they do, or who 
may have an intereſt to deceive them. 

ANOTHER example is taken from our ſenſitive 
knowledge of outward objects. The ſun, for 
inſtance, gives us by his effects the ideas of light 
and heat ; but what they are in e e or 
What the phyſical nature of the (un 1 is, we know 

not. 
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not. This compariſon may ſeem plauſible per- 
haps to ſome perſons. But it will not hold, 
Whatever light and heat are in themſelves, the 
ſimple ideas that we diftinguiſh by theſe names 
are raiſed by the action of the ſun immediately, 
and uniformly. But the complex ideas of anger 
and revenge are not ſo raiſed by any act, or 
direction of providence. Ditagrecable ſenſations, 
or pain may be immediate effects of ſuch acts 
or directions; but the moral cauſes of theſe are 
of our own invention. They are not uniformly 
aſſigned neither, as they are not immediately, 
nor determinately known; for the ſame appear- 
ances which are aſcribed to God's anger or 
revenge by one man, and at one time, will be 
aſcribed to his juſtice, or even to his mercy, by 
another man at the ſame time, or by the ſame 
man at another time. In all theſe caſes, the 
phyſical cauſes are alike unknown in themſelves, 
and in the manner of their operations. They are 
determined only by their effects. Now to argue, 
that, becauſe we admit theſe, which are ſo de- 
termined, we ought to admit moral cauſes, which 
are not ſo determined, is ſomething too ſo- 
phiſtical. To conclude this head by bringing 
an example againſt analogy much more to the 
purpoſe, than thoſe that are brought in favor of 
it: the man who was born blind imagined, moſt 
analogically, a ſimilitude between the ſound of. a 
trumpet, and the ſcarlet color. He ſubiltituted 
the idea he had for that he had not, and reaſoned 
from thence jult as well about ſcarlet, as ſome 
men reaſon ſrom their ideas of anger and revenge 
about the moral cauſes that are latent in the di- 
vine mind. 

IT is ſaid that we can have no direct know- 
ledge of the nature of God: which is true in this 
ſenſe, that all the knowledge we can have of this 
kind is derived originally from his works, and 
5 e the 
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the proceedings of his providence. All the ways 
of acquiring a more direct knowledge by arche- 
typal ideas which we diſcern in an intimate 
union of the human with the divine mind, by 
the irradiations of myſtic theology, or by the 
inward light of quakeriſm, and ſeveral more, 
which the phrenzy of metaphyſics, not very 
diſtant from that of enthuſiaſm, has invented, 
are too ridiculous to deſerve the regard of com- 
mon ſenſe. But tho we have not, in any of theſe 
ways, a direct knowledge of the nature of God, 
yet we are not reduced to know nothing of him 
except by analogy. If the firſt principles of our 
knowledge concerning him be reflected, as we 
have jult now aid, yet it is real. It is carried 
into demonſtration, and is therefore direct like- 
wiſe, if we may be allowed to call any know- 
ledge by demonſtration direct. What we can 
ſee of him within the extent of our horizan, we 
ſee clearly. He judged this ſufficient for us, he 
gave us to ſee no further by that lamp of reaſon 
which he has lighted up in our minds; and with 
this, little as it is, we ought to be content. But 
the divines, ſpoken of here, light up their dim 
taper of analogy, pretend to ſhew us the ſhadows 
of objects they cannot diſcover, and bid us be 
content with this. They go further. They aſſert 
that this is ſufficient for us, and tho true as 
be the moſt reaſonable ſervice, they make it the 
moſt unreaſonable ſervitude : for thus they 
argue . Men honor and obey a prince whom 
* they never ſaw, and whom they could not 
diſtinguith from another man, if they met him. 
Let us ſuppoſe God to be ſuch a prince li- 
terally, as he is repreſented analogicalily. Let 
us ſuppoſe him to love thoſe that obey his 
orders, and to be in rage and {ury againſt 
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* the diſobedient. Can we doubt that he who 
believes this will be ſaved by virtue of that 
„belief?“ Thus you ſee that they make at 
laſt even their own analogy unneceſſary. We 
may conceive him, by their leave, under all the 
groſs and repugnant images that have been em- 
3 to repreſent him in the jewiſh ſcriptures. 
e may. conceive him to be a mighty king, that 
ſits in heaven, and has the earth for his footſtool, 
from whence all things that can happen are in 
his view. Or we may conceive him, like an 
eaſtern monarch, carried about in his palanquin, 
neither ſeeing his ſubjects, nor (cen by them, 
familiar with a few of his ſavorites, terrible to 
all the reſt of his people, and known only by 
the pomp with which he is ſerved, and by the 
ſeverity of his government f. The man who 
thinks that every circumſtance in the moſaical 
hiſtory of the creation and of the fall is to be 
underſtood literally, ſhould think, indeed, that 
every repreſentation which the ſcriptures make 
of God is to be underſtood in the ſame manner; 
ſince there can be no reaſon given againſt intec- 
preting ſome of theſe circumſtances literally, and 
ſome figuratively, that will not hold againſt in- 
terpreting ſome of theſe paſſages one way, and 
ſome another. To be conſiſtent, he ſhould diſ- 
claim the analogy he contends for; and then 
nothing more will be wanting to anſwer all the 
ends of artificial theology, than to aflume on ſuch 
premifles, that they who miniſter in holy things 
are the omrahs, the vizirs, and the baſſas of this 
mighty king, whoſe commands they publiſh, 
interpret, and execute, or cauſe to be executed ; 
rather than his ambaſſadors: by aſſuming which 
latter character they may ſeem to leſſen over 
modeſtly the dignity of their own order, and to 
| : raiſe 


1 Vid. KI u in his ferm, on Gen. ii. 16, 17. 
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raiſe that of the laity too high. — But I am 
aſnamed to have faid fo much on this * 


LXXVil. 


[| MIGH'r have concluded ſooner, that an ana- 
logy arbitrarily aſſumed 1s not ſufficient to 
excufe the literal attribution of thoſe human 
paſſions to the divine nature, which are the diſ- 
grace of ours; that there is little or no difference 
in reality between one and the other of theſe 
attributions, whatever there may be in appear- 
ance, to an inattentive or prejudiced mind; and 
that anger and revenge were aſcribed by the jews 
to the Supreme Being as literally as compaſſion 
and mercy, as literally as injuſtice in this life is 
aſcribed to his providence by atheifts and divines, 
or the juſtice of it in another is aſſerted by the 
latter. The falfe conceptions, and the licentious 
reaſonings about the divine nature and provi- 
dence, that have been mentioned, as well as 
many more, proceed chieſty from the doctrine 
which teaches that the moral attributes are the 
ſame in God as they are in our ideas, that the 
eternal reaſon of things, by which he aQs, is 
open to all rational beings; and conſequently 
that we are competent judges of his moral pro- 
cceedings towards us, ſince we are competent to 
determine what his moral character requires. But 
theſe falſe conceptions and licentious reaſonings 
may proceed likewife from the analogical doc- 
trine, as contrary as it appears to the other; fer 
by aſcribing to God not human notions and 
paſſions, but ſomething, whatever it be, equi- 
valent to theſe, KixG might, tho he does not, 
reaſon as dogmaiically as CLARKE, a priori, from 
What 
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what the creator and governor of the world ought 
to do in thoſe qualities, to what he has done 
which is condemned, and to what they aſſume 
he will do which is juſtified, and rendered his 
ſole juſtification. On ſuch conceptions, and ſuclt 
reaſonings, the doctrine of future rewards and 
puniſhments has been eſtabliſhed, as it is {till 
taught. Had it been taught in terms more 
general, and leſs deſcriptive, had the puniſhments 
been repreſented, for inſtance, like the rewards, 
to be ſimply ſuch as eye never ſaw, nor ear heard, 
nor the heart of man could conceive; it might 
have been maintained in credit, and have had 


an univerſal and real influence perhaps, to the 


great advantage of religion, even ſince the days 
of ſuperſtition and ignorance were over. But 
beſides the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that God in- 
flicts eternal puniſhments on his creatures, which 
would render their non-exiſtence infinitely pre- 
ferable to their exiſtence on the whole, as every 
one who has not the rage of paradoxes abcut 
'him muſt admit; I apprehend that an air of ri- 
dicule has been caſt on this doctrine by preſerving 
all the idle tales, and burleſque images which 
were propagated in thoſe days, and have been 
preſerved in theſe by the united labors of nurſes, 
pedagogues, painters, poets, and grave divines. 
I need not enumerate inſtances. They are 
enough known, and they have done ſo much to 
take off the ſolemnity, and to weaken the autho- 
rity of this doctrine, that the man, Who was in- 
duced to diſbelieve a God by ſerious and pathetic 
diſcourſes againſt his goodneſs and juſtice in the 
government of this world, would be hardly re- 
claimed to theiſm by an hypotheſis which reſem- 
bles ſo nearly that mythologia de inferis he had 
laughed at ſo often. 

Since our divines have thought fit to riſque 
the belief of an all-perfe&t Being, the creator 


and 
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and governor of all beings, on this hypotheſis, they 
ſhould have made it at leaſt as plauſible to the 
reaſon of mankind, as their objections are made 
in ſome degree to his reaſon, tho much more to 
his affections and paſſions; and on which they 
have appealed, in concert with the atheiſts, to 
this reaſon, and even to experience. They ſhould 
not have ſhewn themſelves ſo much more con- 
cerned for this hypotheſis, than for the fundamen- 
tal demonſtrated principle of all religion, as to 
make, if they could, the hypotheſis paſs in ſome 
ſort for the demonſtration, and the demonſtration 
for the hypotheſis. They do little leſs when they 
attempt to prove that there is -no God, if there is 
no future ſtate ; inſtead of inſiſting that ſince 
there is a God there may be a future ſtate. The 
ſtoics aflerted*®, that if there was a God, there was 
divination ; and if there was divination, there was 
a God. © Reciprocantur iſta: ſi divinatio fit, dit 
* ſunt; fi dii fint, divinatio eſt.” Tull might 
have added in their name, © ft divinatio non fit, 
& nec dii ſunt.” But the heathen philoſopher 
was on this occaſion a better theiſt, than ſuch a 
chriſtian divine as CLARKE. 2 
AxorHER obſervation equally true, but not 
quite ſo obvious, requites to have it's place here, 
and to be a little more developed. Natural reli- 
gion is that 28 revelation which God has 
made of himſelf, and of his will to all mankind, 
in the conſtitution of things, and in the order of 
his providence. Whatever is thus revealed is 
within the reach of our faculties; and the ſame 
reaſon which he has given us to improve the 
phyſical, he has given us to improve the moral 
ſyſtem of our lives. Neither of them is improved 
equally ;- of which many apparent cauſes, and 
ſome that would be thought perhaps too refined 
and too hypethetical, may be aſſigned. But 
N 133 they 
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they who apply their reaſon the moſt to theſe 
improvements, provide the beſt for their own well 
being both here, and hereaſter on the ſuppoſition 
of a future ſtate. It would not be hard to ſhew 
one leſs inſtructed than you are, that human rea- 
ſon is able to diſcover, in this original revelation, 
every conceivable duty that we owe to God as our 
creator, and to man as our fellow-creature. It 
would be eaſy to ſhew that this ſyſtem of duty 
is fully proportioried by infinite wiſdom to the 
human ſtate, and to the end of it, human happi- 
neſs. Natural religion is therefore relatively per- 
fect; and if it was fo unrelatively, it would be 
very imperfect. It is therefore immutable as 
long as God and .man continue to be what they 
are, as long as we ſtand in the ſame relations to 
him, and to one another. God cannot change ; 
and to ſuppoſe that the relations of mankind to 
him, or to one another, may, or have changed, is 
to aſſume arbitrarily, arid without any proof, that 
can be urged in a diſputation of this kind. If it 
does not follow neceſſarily from hence, ſure I am 
it follows probably, that God has made no other 
revelation of himſelf, and of his will to mankind. 
I do not aſſert that he has made no ſuch particu- 
lar revelations, as I did not preſume to aſſert that 
there are never any particular interpoſitions of his 
providence : but this I will aſſert, that if he has 
made any ſuch, the original and univerſal reve- 
lation muſt be the foundation, and the criterion 
of them all. Let it be, for argument's ſake, that 
God, who knew from all eternity what the ſtate 
of mankind arid of every ſociety of man would 
be at every point of time, determined to deal out 
his revelations by parcels, as legiſlators are forced 
to make new laws, and new rules of government 
that are adapted to citcumſtances unforeſeen by 
them; inſtead of making a ſyſtem of moral law, 
When he created moral agents,, that might an- 

Vor. V. - © ER Wel 
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ſwer his whole purpoſe in all circumſtances of 
time, place, and perſons; juſt as he made a 
phyſical ſyſtem of laws for the other part, 
the inanimate part of his creation, Let this 
be aſſumed, for argument's ſake, tho it be not 
in any degree ſo agreeable to the notions of 
infinite knowledge and wiſdom as the con- 
trary opinion : it muſt be aſſumed at the ſame 
time, that there is nothing in any of theſe poſte- 
rior revelations inconſiſtent with the firſt, even in 
appearance and to our apprehenſions; or it muſt 
be aſſumed that God himſelf, the ſupreme wiſdom, 
is inconſiſtent, or gives occaſion to his rational 
creatures to think that he is ſo. | 

I reaſon very unwillingly, and not without a 
certain awe on my mind, when I preſume to 
ſpeak of what God may, or may not do, as fami- 
liar as this practice is to many. But if it be free 
from preſumption in any caſe, it is ſo when we 
endeavour to expoſe that of ſuch men as theſe, 
and may be ſaid rather to refute their doctrines, 
than to advance dogmatically any of our own. I 
ſpeak in this manner when I ſay, agreeably to 
the moſt clear and diſtinct ideas I can frame, that 
as God, the ſupreme truth and reaſon, can neither 
pronounce nor imply any thing that is falſe, or 
abſurd, in condeſcenſion to our capacities; ſo he 
will, in condeſcenſion to theſe capacities, make 
no revelation to us by his word, which ſhall be 
even in appearance, and to human apprehenſion, 
inconſiſtent with what he has revealed of himſelf, 
and of his, will by his works. This revelation, 
and all that is contained clearly in it, is an object 
of knowledge. Other revelations, which we af- 
ſume to be made by his word, and which we re- 
ceive on the word of man, are objects of belief. 
Now it would be repugnant to the divine wiſdom 
that he ſhould perplex our knowledge in one 
caſe, or weaken our belief in the other, by ſug- 
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geſting inconſiſtent ideas of his nature, or his will. 
You will have learned, perhaps, to ſay that things 
which appear in a poſterior revelation inconſiſtent 
with the firſt, would not appear ſuch, if we 
could comprehend them clearly and fully. But 
you will unlearn this leſſon, if you conſider 
that the common diſtinction, of things con- 
trary to reaſon, and things above it, cannot be 
employed, on this occaſion, to any purpoſe that 
will avail. If things contained in any aſſumed 
revelation are inconſiſtent with the religion of na- 
ture, they are moſt certainly contrary to reaſon, 
ſince the religion of nature is collected by reaſon 
from the known conſtitution and relations of 
things, and from the known order .of providence. 
They are therefore to be rejected. If the things 
contained in any ſuch revelation be above reaſon, 
that is, incomprehenſible, I do not ſay in their 
manner of being, for that alone would & make 
them liable to this objection, but in themſelves, 
and according to the terms wherein they are com- 
municated ; there is no criterion left by which to 
Jjudge whether they are agreeable, or repugnant to 
the religion of nature and of reaſon. They are 
not, therefore, to be received: and he who "liſts 
that they ſhould be received independently of this 
criterion, falls into the abſurdity already men- 
tioned. He ſuppoſes them reconcileable to the 
original revelation God has made in his works, be- 
cauſe they are contained in his word ; whereas it 
is incumbent on him to ſhew that theſe very things 
are ſo many internal proofs of the authenticity of 
this revelation, by ſhewing that they are all re- 
concileable to the other. Divines themſelves agree 
to this, or they mean nothing, when they take ſo 
much pains to reconcile them to it, in order to 
| conclude, according to their uſual method, that a 
thing is, whenever they imagine they have proved 

09. - that 
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that it may be, or have ſaid enough to make 
others believe ſo. Es 

Ir has been made a queſtion, whether God 
can, conſiſtently with his goodneſs, his juſ- 
tice, or even with his wiſdom, give ſuch ſe- 
cundary revelations as are aſſumed on particu- 
lar occaſtons, or without any occaſion and ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for them ; and whether he can con- 
ſiſtently with the ſame attributes, after leaving 
his human creatures for a great number of ages 
under the law of their nature, by which nothin 
but morality was preſcribed, and nothing but im- 
morality ſorbid, impoſe new and poſitive pre- 
cepts, the precepts of mere will? The queſtion 
has been agitated with equal preſumption on both 
ſides, perhaps; and certainly with much ſophiſm, 
and more evaſion than argument, on one fide. I 
enter not into it. I ſtand on the ground I have 
already made, and inſiſt, that the law of our na- 
ture is perfect, relatively to our ſyſtem, and muſt 
be immutable as long as this ſyſtem continues. I 
inſiſt therefore, that it cannot be altered: but I 
may admit, for the point 1s not clear enough to 
oblige me to it neceſſarily, that things entirely 
and exactly conſiſtent with it may be ſuperadded 
to it by the ſame divine authority, tho not in a 
manner equally authentic; and that poſitive pre- 
cepts may be given about things which are indif- 
ferent by the law of our nature, partaking neither 


of morality nor immorality, and which become 


obligatory as foon as they are enjoined by ſuch po- 
ſitive precepts. Notwithſtanding theſe conceſ- 
ſions it will remain true, that every inſtituted re- 


ligion is dependent on natural religion, and ſhould 
be made ſubſervient to it. 


They all boaſt that they are ſo, but expe- 
rience ſhews that the very contrary is true. They 
conſiſt chiefly of articles of faith that go far be- 
yond all the knowledge we can acquire; and of 

external 
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external rites, ceremonies, and poſitive duties, 
that have no relation to thoſe of the moral kind, 
which are all included in the precepts of natural 
religion. Now it is true in fact, that to believe 
theſe articles of faith, and to practiſe theſe exter- 
nal duties, are reputed in all theſe religions the 
molt eſſential parts of them: ſo that a good man 
and a devout man may be always different, and 


are often oppoſite characters; fo oppoſite, that I 
ſuſpect no two characters would be found if they 


could be nicely examined, in a great number of 
perſons to go together ſo ſeldom. This might 


be exemplified in many inſtances, but in none 


more ſtrongly than in that of the jews. No 
nation ſo exact in obſerving faſts and feaſts, 


and fo ſuperſtitiouſly zealous in the practice of 


every ceremony of a law that abounded with 
ceremonies. But no nation ſo unhoſpitable at 
the ſame time, no people ſo uncharitable, nor ſo 
abſolutely ſtrangers to that fundamental principle 
of natural religion, univerſal benevolence. 


LXXVII. 


T were much to be wiſhed that the ſame. 


reproach could not be made in any de-. 


gree to the profeſſors of chriſtianity. But I 
apprehend that they too mult paſs condemna- 
tion on this head. The doctrine of a future 


| ſtate of rewards and puniſhments was elta- 


bliſhed, no doubt, in the chriſtian, as in every 
other ſyſtem of inſtituted religion, to enforce 
natural, that is, the firſt, the moſt authentic, 
and as we may ſay the miſtreſs of all religi- 
ons, ſince they ſhould be all ſubſervient to 
her. But this doctrine is applied, in every 
cam- 
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communion of chriſtians, as much to enforce matters 
of metaphyſical {peculation, or poſitive duties, or 
forms of worſhip which are neither parts of natu- 
ral religion, nor have any neceſſary connection 
with our moral obligations, as it is applied to en- 
force theſe. The miſtreſs is ſet on a level with 
the ſervant, and the ſame regard is paid to one as 
to the other. But why do I ſay the ſame, when 
it is manifeſt that much more regard is paid in 
many inſtances, and in the application we ſpeak 
of here particularly, to the latter than to the for- 
mer? Metaphylical ſpeculations, poſitive duties, 
and forms of worſhip can have no merit any fur- 
ther than they contribute to maintain, and im- 
prove in our minds an awful ſenſe of the majeſty 
of the Supreme Being, of our dependence on 
him, of our duties to him, and of the moral obli- 
gations under which we lye to our fellow crea- 
tures : and as far as they contribute to theſe 
purpoſes, whether they are of human or of 
divine inſtitution, they have great merit, and are 
of great importance. Their merit and their im- 
portance, however, cannot be equal to thoſe of 
the religion they are deſigned to maintain and 
improve: and yet we find them treated by the 
doctors- and proſeſſors of chriſtianity as if they 
had more of both, as if this part of inſtituted re- 
ligion could be ſubſtituted in the place of that 
part of it which republiſhes natural religion, and 
could ſupply the want of it. 

Tur clergy, who have taken the diſtribution 
of future rewards and puniſhments into their own 
hands, diſtribute them according to this rule. 
The man who has been a bad fon, a bad huſ- 
band, a bad father, a bad citizen, who has paſ- 
ſcd his whole life in the practice of private and 

public immorality, languiſnes on a ſick bed, 
Conſcious of guilt, he apprehends puniſhment, 
and all the terrors of hell ſtare him in the 25 

ö Ne 
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He repents, therefore, may ſignify in this caſe 


nothing more than this, he is afraid; and fo will 
the moſt hardened villain be at the foot of the 
gallows. It is too late to amend, too late to re- 
pair the injuries he has done. The prieſt, how- 
ever, who gave the terror, is called to adminiſter 
the comfort. The man confeſſes his ſins, makes 
an orthodox profeſſion of his faith, joins in the 
prayers that are ſaid over him, takes leave of the 
world with all the decorum which the diſcipline 
of his church requires, and dies. We are bound 


to believe well of this man's ſalvation, and we 


commit his body to the ground, © in a ſure and 
certain hope of his reſurrection to eternal life.” 
The man who has paſſed his whole life in the 
practice of every moral virtue, and has lived up 
to the duties of natural religion in every relation, 
and in every ſtation, has fulfilled by conſequence 
all the obligations of revealed religion, as far az 
the latter is deſigned to republiſh, and enforce the 
former. But the latter is deſigned more imme- 


diately, and preferably for another purpoſe : and 


therefore the hope of heaven is held out to one 
man, notwithſtanding his wicked life ; the fear of 
hell is held out to another, notwithſtanding his 
good life, on ſeveral occaſions. Faith unimpo- 
ſed, and forms and ceremonies unpreſcribed by. 
natural religion, may atone for the violations of 
it; but the ſtrict obſervance of it cannot atone, in 
any communion, for the want of faith even in 
matters that have been much diſputed among 
chriſtians, and that are ſo ſtill in other commu- 
nions ; nor for the neglect of forms and ceremc» 
nies that are of mere human inſtitution, and that 
have varied frequently, as all ſuch inſtitutions 
muſt and do vary by their own nature, and by 
the nature of thoſe who make, and of thoſe for 
whom they are made. To bring an inſtance or 
two, that occyr to me firſt out of many. Read 


the 
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the creed of ArANASLUs, and then conſider that 
the man we ſuppoſe in this place, who has confor- 
med his whole life to the precepts of natural re- 
ligion, and of reaſon cannot be ſaved “, but muſt 
periſh without doubt everlaſtingly, unleſs he be- 
lieves faithfully ſuch a rhapſody of jargon as ta- 
lapoins and bonzes' would be hardly brought to 
avow, as wants a ſufficient foundation in the goſ- 
pel, as none but factious prieſts, who meaned to 
divide not to unite, could have combined to pro- 
pagate, and as none but the leaſt reaſonable, and 
the moſt implicit ſet of men could have received 
fer truth. Conſider again, that the trite cere- 
mony of baptiſm, inſtituted by the heathens, 
practiſed by the jews, and adopted by the 
_ Chriſtians, is made ſo eſſential. a part of reli- 
gion under the vague name 'of a ſacrament, that 
neither the moral goodneſs of men, nor the inno- 
cence of children can ſecure their ſalvation, unleſs. 
they have paſſed through this myſtical waſhing : 

without which, and the graces conſequent to 1t, 
the good works of the former are not pleaſant to 
God, but have the nature of fin; and the inno- 
cence of the other is infected by that original 
taint which ſpread from the tranſgreſſion of. 
ADaM, and carupted human nature in all his 
poſterity. 

THesE are principles of artificial 8 and 
ſuch is the eccleſiaſtical diſtribution of future 
rewards and puniſhments in all chriſtian commu- 
nions. I wave deſcending into particular examples 
taken from the eaft or the weſt, from your 
church or from mine. This difference only | 
would obſerve between the two laſt. You ac- 
knowledge {till a ſpiritual monarch, the vicar of 
Jesus Cur1sT on earth, and an infallible judge 
in all matters of religion, to whom you aſcribe 
a ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority. At leaſt the 

roy aliſts 
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royaliſts prevail amongſt you, and the partiſans 
of ſpiritual liberty are few. We have thrown off 
this ridiculous but heavy yoke, and thus it is 
more eaſy, and therefore more frequent to impoſe 
new doctrines, new rites, new ceremonies in your 
church, than in mine; to ſave, to beatify, ta 
ſanctify whom his holineſs pleaſes, and to pro- 
nounce as many arbitrary ſentences of damnation 
as he thinks fit. Thus we have ſeen the con- 
{litution unigenitus, that child of jeſuitical re- 
venge, procured by fraud and maintained by ty- 
ranny, erected into a rule of faith in France, 
where a few years before, to ſhew the exerciſe 
of this power in a light as ridiculous as ſcanda- 
lous, not only propoſitions extracted from the- 
works of JansEnius were condemned, but even 
they who did not underſtand the language in 
which the biſhop of Ipres writ, like the nuns of 
Portroyal, were required to believe, and affirm 
that theſe very propoſitions were contained in his 
Writings. 

Such occaſional abuſes of the doctrine of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments, which the pope 
and his inferior pontiffs have applied with little 
regard to natural religion, and even with more 
regard to their artificial theology than to revealed 
religion, have been frequent. But there is ano- 
ther, which has been conſtant 1n all the ages of 
the church, and by which the clergy has reiſed 
exorbitant contributions on the laity. When 
chriſtianity appeared firſt in the world, the pro- 
feſſors of it compoſed a little, and in general a 
poor flock. They who had ſome ſubſtance 
helped to maintain thoſe who had none ; alms 
were gathered for the ſaints, and every church 
had a common purſe. Like our quakers, they 
E for their own poor; and, like our qua- 

ers too, the teachers and the taught made one 
body, one undivided ſociety. he former as 
ö N | well 
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well as the latter lived on what they had of their 
own, or on the common purſe, or on the bread 
they acquired by their induſtry : and, as ludi- 
crous as it may ſeem, it may be ſaid ſeriouſly, 
becauſe it may be ſaid truly, that if this order of 
things had been preſerved among chriſtians, we 
might behold at this day, with great edification, 
ſome of my lords the biſhops working at their 
leiſure hours (and they have many ſuch from epiſ- 
copal functions at leaſt) in their trades, like St. 
Paul. But this order of things was changed 
early, and the diſtinction of clergy and laity 
eſtabliſhed ; after which the former enjoyed in 
their own right, or as truſtees for the poor, all 
that had belonged to every church in common 
before. When the former came by ſeveral means 
to be conſidered as a ſeparate ſociety under the 
name of the church, they appropriated the wealth, 
which increaſed daily, as well as the name, to 
themſelves ; and when every church had a biſhop, 
the ſuperior robbed the inferior paſtors, and ap- 
propriated to himſelf what belonged to them, to 
his church, and to the poor ; all of whom he 
threw on the laity to be maintained by them, 


LXXIX. 
\ HAT I may not render the deduQion 


too long for this place, I content myſelf 

to obſerve further, that as this order of men in- 
creaſed in outward dignity and riches, to neither 
of which they had any other claim than that which 
their own uſurpations, and the bigot generoſity of 
ſuperſtitious ages gave them, they increaſed in 
ambition and avarice. The doctrine of a future 
{tate was proſtituted to ſerve the purpoſes of both; 
and as ſoon as they had perſuaded the laity, that 
the power of tying and untying, which was mm 
| y 
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by Cunts to his diſciples, inveſted the clergy 
with a power of determining in this world the 
condition of men in another, heaven and hell be- 
came inexhauſtible ſources of eccleſiaſtical domi- 
nion and wealth, and were applied to little elſe. 
The man, for inſtance, who left his eſtate to the 
church, and to pious uſes, as oy are called, 
_completed all the immoralities of his life by de- 
frauding his family at his death, But the prieſt, 
or monk, conveyed him to heaven directly, and 
paſſports for that purpoſe, even of modern date, 
are ſaid to have been found in the hands of the 
dead. The layman, who had a diſpute with the 
church, ſtood expoſed to the thunderbolt of ex- 
communication, which he was prepared ta believe 
did not only ſeparate him from her communion 
here, but would deprive him of happineſs hereat(- 
ter; ſo that he might be damned eternally ſor 
witholding a tithe pig. 

IT was left to the induſtry of the clergy to im- 
prove theſe advantages in their ſeveral ſtations all 
over the chriſtian world; and it muſt be owned 
that they improved them to the utmoſt of their 
delegated power: for being delegated, as exten- 
{ive as it was, it was circumſcribed. But that 
from which it was delegated, and which reſided in 
the ſeat of this empire, the papal power in ſhort, 
knew no bounds. Caſuiſts have taught that the 
pope may by the fullneſs of it determine 1ight- 
fully againſt right*; as if he made things gecd 
and juſt by willing them ; which is, I think, the 
prerogative of God, but which no man except a 
caſuiſt will affirm to be that of his pretended vicar, 
The propoſition will found harſhly to your ears, 

how catholic ſoever they may be. But if you 
conſider the practice of your church, and the pre- 
tenſions of your ſovereign pontiff, you will be 


forced 


* Ex plenitudine poteſtatis jure poteſt etiam contra jus de- 
Cernere, | 
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forced to confeſs that they can be founded on no- 
thing leſs than the ſuppoſition of ſuch an exorbi- 
tant power as I have mentioned. There is no 
duty of natural, nor of revealed religion, nor of 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitution commonly much more 
reſpected than either, from the obſervation of 
which you may not be free by diſpenſations, in 
the breach of which you may not be indulged, or 
for the breach of which you may not be till mare 
eaſily pardoned, at a market price; and this mar- 
ket price was formerly ſettled and publiſhed in a 
book of rates, that every good chriſtian might 
know how much his favourite vice would coſt 
him. A paſſage in the goſpel ſhould have been 
altered on this occaſion, and men ſhould haye 
been taught that is more eaſy for a camel to paſs 
through the eye of a needle, than for a poor man 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

A caſuiſt more modeſt, and who thinks him- 
ſelf more ſubtil than the former, may alledge per- 
haps, for it has been alledged, that the pope has 
virtually the keys of heaven ſince he has thoſe of 
the treaſure of the church, that treaſure of merits 
which cannot be exhauſted, the merits of Jesus 
CuR1sT that are infinite, ard that render therefore 
the reſt of the heap unneceſſary being contained 
in it; that the pope does not pretend to remit the 
debt which the finner owes to God on a balance of 
the account of good and evil actions, but that 
he pays it by aligning out of this treaſure as 
much merit as every ſinner, who applies to him, 
wants to entitle him to ſalvation, So father Paul. 
repreſents the doctrine ricompenſa il 
„ debito del peccatore con aſſegnere altretanto 
* yalor del teforof.” Thus, it may be ſaid, the 
pope decrees in all theſe caſes according to a right 
which God has eſtabliſhed, and not againſt right 
by virtue of an aſſumed arbitrary, unlimited 
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power. But this whimſical hypotheſis, if it could 
be received, would anſwer the purpoſe, for which 
it is invented, by halves at moſt, for there is 


ſomething behind much worſe than the accuſation 
already brought, 


LXXX. 


OUR divines, as well as ours, affirm very 
truly of the preceptive parts, that tho naiu- 
ral and revealed religion are diſtinct, yet the dif- 
ference between them is not a difference of op- 
poſition ; and that the latter, which etijoins poſi- 
tive duties not enjoined by the former, enjoins 
none that are inconſiſtent with it. But now the 
ſame men, who ſay this very truly when they 
ſpeak of the precepts of the goſpel, ſay it very 
falſely when they ſpeak of the religion which 
their artificial theology has impoſed for chriſ- 
tianity, and which is no more like to it in ſome 
reſpects, than talapoiſm, bonziſm, or lamaiſm are, 

Some of them hold morality in ſntall account. 
They place all religion in the oh {ſervation of 
ſuch rites and ceremonies as their church has in- 
ltituted, and in various acts of extecnal devotion. 
They have been ſpoken of already. Their whole 
religion is a ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, unworthy of 
God as the author, and unworthy tc be believed 
and practiſed by rational creatures. There are 
thoſe again who hold morality in no account at 
all. Tho God has given us reaſon to diſcern our 
moral obligations, and a freedom of will to prac- 
tiſe them, on which foundation aloe it can be 
ſaid either probably or plauſibly, that we are ac- 
countable creatures, and have been fiich in cvery 
age of the world; yet would there hive been no 
ſuch thing as moral virtue, nor as gocd works, if 
CHRIsT had never come into the world, accord- 
ing to theſe doctors ; for if moral rightt ouſacſs was 

1 0 at 
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at all times alike conformable to the will of God, 
in which conformity the very nature of it conſiſts, 
it muſt have been at all times alike acceptable to 
him ; at leaſt it could never be unacceptable : 

but we are told that it 1s unacceptable, unleſs it 
follow juſtification, unleſs it be produced by 
faith, by grace, by inſpiration, and a whole pro- 
ceſs of myſtery. Before CyrisT, therefore, it 
could not be conformable to the will of God, it 
could have no merit, nay, it could have no na- 
ture, there could be no ſuch thing. This ſurely 
is fanaticiſin, and leads to enthuſiaſm. There are 
thoſe again, and of thoſe particularly I mean to 
ſpeak in tl1is place, who admit that there is a re- 
ligion of na ture and of reaſon, that is, a primitive 
revelation 1 vhich ought to be the foundation, and 
criterion of every other: but in fact they deny 
what in wor ds they admit; for under pretence of 
explaining and teaching a poſterior revelation, 
they contrac lict the firſt. Their artificial theology 
does not only take in much of the ſuperſtition, 
and fanaticii m that have been mentioned, but im- 
poſes for dc ctrines and precepts of chriſtianity, 
and enforces: by the ſanctions of eternal rewards 
and puniſhm 2nts ſuch as would prove this revela- 
tion to be i nconſiſtent and falſe, if they were 
really contai ned in it. 

NoTHinG can be more repugnant to the ſpirit 
of chiiſtianu y than violence, perſecution, and 
tyranny. N leekneſs, and humility, forgiveneſs 
of injuries, at d benevolence exalted into charity are 
the great cha acteriſtics of this religion. They are 
ſo eſſential ti it that many have deemed i it on this 
account a fit profeſſion for ſom? private ſect, but a 
rule impract icable in the great political ſocieties 
of mankind, and in the government of them * 


That 


When ch riſtians became numerous the names of eminent 


biſhops alone 4 were eren out of the dyptichs; but when way. 
wel 


# 
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That the clergy deemed it to be ſo very early, 
and has acted on this principle ever ſince, is evi- 
dent to thoſe who know any thing of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory. The firſt miſſionaries of the goſ- 
pel were fent forth to preach, to perſuade, to con- 


vert, and baptiſe. If they did not ſucceed, they had 


no power to call down fire from heaven, they wete 
to ſhake off the duſt of their feet, and to depart qui- 
etly. Their commiſſion extended no further. If 
they did ſucceed, they eſtabliſhed a church in the 


place under certain orders, and regulations of 


diſcipline, which ſeemed to be a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of their original, and folely authentic com- 
miſſion, tho not expreſly contained in it. Among 
theſe regulations that of ſeparating from the con- 
gregations, and communion of chriſtians, and of 
delivering over to Satan, unlefs they repented and 
ſatisfied the church, ſuch as were guilty of noto- 
rious crimes, and ſuch as preſumed to teach in 
thoſe congregations a contrary doctrine, was made 
by common conſent. I ſay it was made, becauſe 

it is plain it was executed, by common conſent. 
Bur this power became ſoon confined, in the 
exerciſe, to a few perſons, and extended little by 
little, in the application of it, to a multitude of 
caſes neither intended, nor thought of in the firit 
inſtitution. Perſons were appointed by the col- 
lective body of chriſtians in every church, that is 
by every church to perform the duties which the 
apoſtles, that founded theſe churches, and the 
firſt paſtors of them however appointed, whether 
by the apoſtles, or by the churches, PR 
he 


were few, all that died in the communion of the church were 
commemorated in this manner. The dyptichs were regitters 
originally of the ſubjects of Cu AIs T, who were to be hereaf- 
ter citizens of the new Jeruſalem typified by the church on 
earth. Excommunication out of one, therefore, excluded out 
of the other. Hence the expreſſion, that names were written 
in heaven, and in the book of life, or that mens names were 
caſt Out, : 
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The perſons thus appointed did not ceaſe to be 
members of the ſame religious ſociety, for the 
wile congregation of chriſtians was properly ſuch, 
any more than perſons appointed to military or 
civil employments ceaſe to be members of the 
ſame political ſociety. But the folemn air with 
which theſe ſpiritual magiſtrates were admitted 
into their offices by ordination and conſecration, if 
theſe ceremonies are to be diſtinguiſhed in honor of 
epiſcopacy, gave them a pretence to aſſume, and 
Prepared others to believe that there was, beſides 
the human appointment, ſomething divine in their 
inſtitution ; that they received the holy Ghoſt by 
impoſition of hands, and could tranſmit the ſame 
giſt to others by the fame ceremony. Thus they 
came to be eſteemed not only a diſtinct order, as 
the prieſts, the ſoldiers, and the huſbandmen were 
in the kingdom of Ægypt, but a diſtinct and in- 
dependent fociety too in many reſpeAs. This I 
mean. After ConsTANTINE had eſtabliſhed chriſ- 
tianity in the empire, the clergy were regarded as 
a ſuperior order in the ſtate whenever it was moſt _ 
advantageous for them to be reputed ſuch; and 
as a diſtinct ſociety in it whenever they thought 
fit, under the name of the church, to exerciſe 
powers, and to claim and procure to their order 
the enjoyment of immunitics, or privileges, which 
they could neither claim, nor have any pretence 
to enjoy under the firſt character, and as mem- 
bers of the ſame ſtate. From hence arofe a double 
abſurdity. It was abſurd, for it implied contra- 
diction, that the ſame order of men ſhould be, and 
ſhould not be at once a member of the ſame com- 
monwealth. It was abſurd, for it was repugnant 
to all the ideas of order to ſuffer what is commonly 
called imperium in imperio, to ſuffer a ſecond ſu- 
preme legiſlative power to grow up where a firſt 
was already eſtabliſhed ; and ſuch a power eſpe- 
cially as claimed a ſuperior original, and an inde- 

| pendent 
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pendent exerciſe: from which claims it was eaſy to 
foreſee what happened ſoon, that the two powers 
would claſh, that a conflict of juriſdictions would 
ariſe, and that the eccleſiaſtical might prevail over 
the civil. | | 

Tur principal and moſt. effeQtual weapon, 
which the clergy employed to make men ſubmit 
to this tyranny, was the chimerical weapon of ex- 
communication, forged in the chimerical fire of 
hell. They employed it firſt in their ſpiritual 
wars, for the ſtate of chriſtianity has been a ſlate 
of war from the beginning. In theſe they excom- 
municated, and damned one another, till, igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition, and «bigotry realizing chime- 
ras, theſe ſpiritual wars became very carnal. The 
clergy railed, and the laity cut throats: Eccleſi- 
aſtical quarrels diſturbed the peace of the latter 
empire as much, and cauſed the effuſion of as 
much blood; as the invaſions of barbarous nations. 
But things grew worſe as the church grew ſtronger, 
and the ſcene became more diſorderly, and more 
bloody too, after ChariEs the great, when the 
weſtern church was reduced into a monarchy, and 
the biſhop of Rome became the monarch. In this 
elevation, with the whole body of the clergy more 
united, and better diſciplined under him, his own 
ambition increaſed, and he animated and guided 
theirs. They had made themſeives before this 
time a diſtin ſoctety from the civil in every 
country where they had been admitted, His au- 
thority over them had been very great, if it had 
not been intire in every country. He abetted 
them in their uſurpations, and they in return 
abetted his. But in this age the clergy ſecular and 
regular compoſed not only a diſtinct eccleſiaſtical 
ſociety in every particular ſtate, they coalited into 
one political body, whereof the pope was the 
head all over the weſt. The contention for ſu- 
periority over the civil powers was avowed; and 

Vol, V. i +, Whilſt 
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whilſt theſe defended themſelves ſeparately, or, 
which was worſe, whilſt they aſſiſted the common 
enemy againſt one another, they were all ſubdued 
alike. Some ofthe greateſt emperors were excommu- 
nicated, and in conſequence inſulted, oppreſſed, de- 
throned. The eccleſiaſtical order, and, at theinſtiga- 
tion ofthis, all the other orders in their dominions 
revolted againſt them. They diſcovered as well as 
other princes and ſtates, but they all diſcovered it 
too late, how dangerous it is to protect, enrich, 
ſortify, or even to ſuffer any order of men, who, 
having a diſtinct intereſt, and owing a diſtinct al- 
legiance, muſt of courſe become a diſtin ſociety 
in the ſtate; and eſpecially when this order has 
the means of turning the conſciences, and enflam- 
ing the paſſions of men by religion againſt the ſtate, 
and the legal government of-it. GREGORY the ſe- 
venth carried theſe uſurpations and this tyranny to 
the utmoſt height, by a more impudent, as well as 
a more ſucceſsful proſtitution of the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, than any of his predeceſſors. From him 
his ſucceſſors learned to diſtribute plenary indul- 
gences with profufion, and to extend particular ex- 
communications into general interdicts. By the 
firſt, they ſold heaven to the belt bidders, and ſent 
men in ſhoals to eternal happineſs. By the ſecond, 
they condemned whole nations at once, deprived 
them of the means of ſalvation, and ſubjected 
them in one collective body to eternal miſery. 
The firſt was a never failing ſource of wealth, the 
ſecond of power. No inſtance can be produced in 
all theſe proceedings of any regard to true religion. 
Virtue and vice were out of the caſe. Even the 
opera operata of external devotion were enjoined 
for the ſake of form atone. To be truly ortho- 
dox, and in a ſtate of falvation, it was ſufficient to 
ſubmit blindly to the authority of the church, and 
to procure the advancement of it againſt law, rea- 
ſon, and every moral obligation. To be hereti- 
cal, and in a ſtate of damaation, it was ſufficient 
; | tO 
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to refuſe the ſubmiſſion; or to reſiſt the uſurpation. 
This abuſe of the doctrine of a future ſtate grew ſo 
common in a ſhort time, that it was employed not 
only in the great ſtruggles, which aroſe between the 
eccleſiaſtical and civil powers, but in every paultry 
affair wherein the popes had any perſona], or fa- 
mily concern; and indulgences and excommunica- 
tions were let looſe by this mitered tyrant to fate the 
ambition, or avarice of a brother, a ſiſter, a ne- 
phew, a niece, a whore, or a baſtard. 


LXXXI. 


T is true that this exorbitancy has been reſtrained 
within two centuries; and this reſtraint is due to 
the reformation, we ſhook off the tyrant and his ty- 
renny at once. You have filed the fangs, and blun- 
ted the teeth of the beaſt. He may mumble and 
bruiſe, he cannot tear, and bite, and devour as he 
did. But till the inſtances that have been cited are 
proper, and the reflections that have been made juſt. 
The inſtances are proper, becaule they are inſtan- 
ces of the uſe that was mad: of this doctrine in the 
whole chriſtian church during ſeveral centuries. 
The reflections are juſt, becauſe tho the ſame ule is 
not made of it now, even in your communion, that 
was made formerly, yet the fame moral arguments 
are employed to maintain it ; arguments, which 
cannot be reconciled, as it ſeems to my apprehen- 
ſion, to the belief of an all-perfect Being. 
Todemonitrate the exiſtence of ſuch a being by 
appeals to the inward conſciouſneſs of their own ex- 
iſtence, to the ſenſes, and to the reaſon of men, is 
not a difficult taſk. But he who has ſucceeded in it, 
runs the riſque of undoing what he has done, when 
he appeals at once to the ſenſes and to the paſſions, 
of men for the injuſtice of God's diſpenſations here; 
and to their reaſon alone prejudiced by the former, 
for the juſtice of his diſpenſations hereafter, tho the 
p acduality 
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aQuuality of theſe muſt be always hypothetical, and 
the equity of them not ſo much as problematical. 
The divines of our communion run this riſque 
cyen more than yours, becauſe when they preſume 
to reaſon they have not the ſame reſerve of church 
authority, which yours have, to ſtop the mouths 
of gainſayers. They put the truth, or rather the 
belief of God's exiſtence, in all they preach, and 
all they write, on the caſt of a dye. They may 
confirm their hearers, and their readers in the doc- 
trine they teach, but they may ſhake too the fun- 
damental principle of all religion. Nay, they 
may drive into abſolute atheiſm the man who 1s 
weak enough to be moved by one part of what 
they ſay, and not weak enough to be convinced 
by the other. No matter. They not only repeat 
the moral arguments, and the bold affertions 
that have been mentioned already, but they tell 
us ſometimes, that the rules of evangelical perſec- 
tion, ſuch as ſelf-denial, mortification, and others, 
are of fo exalted a kind, that God gave the hope 
of future rewards to encourage us to the practice 
of them*. According to this doctrine then he is 
ſo cruel a being, that he will make none happy 
hereafter who have not made themſelyes miſerable 
here. The man who will be ſaved muſt be ini- 
tiated into the fanatical auſterities of ſome religi- 
ous order to make his ſalvation ſure, for aught I 
can ſee; and when he is fo, he may have good 
reaſon perhaps to renew the queſtion Diogenes 
aſked, © num PaTRatciont furi, quod initiatus 
* fuerit, ſors erit melior poſt mortem, quam Er a- 
« MINONDAE ?” They tell us ſometimes, that 
the temporal promiſes made to an holy and vir- 
tuous life extend no further than to food, and ray- 
ment, and to daily bread; and they demand, who 
would be contented with ſuch a ſcanty proviſion, 
when h ſees the grenter profpenity of bad men 
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who diſſolve in eaſe and luxury“? The proper 
anſwer to this queſtion is to be OY ad hominem 
by aſking another. Who would not be av waters 
with this ſcanty proviſion here on the ſame terms, 
and why are not you, why do you, good man, re- 
pine at the greater . of the wicked, when 
you know that eternal appineſs is laid up in ſtore 
for you, and eternal miſery for them, wha will 
want even a drop of water to cool their tongues in 
the next world, aſter diſſolving in luxury here? 
They tell us ſometimes, that without the hopes of 
another life virtue is but a dead and empty nameF. 
Nay, there are thoſe who have not ſcrupled to aſ- 
ſert, that if there is not another world, all differ- 
ence between good and bad is taken away in this 
world 1. To fleal, to poiſon, to ſtab, to forſwear, 
in ſhort, to commit any action that brings either 
profit, or pleaſure, is reaſonable: it is ſo far from 
being a crime, that it becomes a duty, in as much 
as it promotes the happineſs, that is, the chief end 
of the man who commits it. The two firſt of 
theſe doctrines are the very quinteſſence of theo- 
logical abſurdity, the two laſt are abhorrent from 
all the principles of natural religion, and none of 
them come up to the purpoſe for which they are 
advanced. If chere is no other life, virtue is but a 
dead and empty name, they ſay ; and yet the in- 
finite wiſdom of the Creator has conſtituted the 
ſtate of mankind, and the order of things in this 
world ſo, that human happineſs riſes and falls, is 
acquired or loſt 1 in proportion to the practice or ne- 
glect of virtue. Crimes are reaſonable, vice be- 
comes a duty on the ſame ſuppoſition that there is 


no future ſtate, they ſay, and yet vice is as oppoſite 


to virtue in it's effects, as in it's nature, accord- 
ing to the ſame conſtitution, and the ſame order 
of things. Neither the immortality of the foul, 
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nor future rewards and puniſhments can be de- 
monſtrated on principles of reaſon, notwithſtand- 
ing all the metaphyſical, theological, and even 
geometrical attempts that have been made, with 
the ſame evidence as all our moral obligations 
may be. The religion of nature, therefore, teaches 
the latter independently of the former. There 
may be rewards and puniſhments reſerved to ano- 
ther life; but whether there are, or are not, the 
religion of nature teaches, that morality is our 
greateſt intereſt, becauſe it tends to the greateſt 
happineſs of our whole kind in this life, and 
our greateſt duty, becauſe it is made ſuch by 
the will of that Supreme Being who created us, 
and the ſyſtem to which we belong, It is falſe, 
therefore, and impious to aſſert, as theſe divines 
do, that, if there is no other life, there are no mo- 
ral obligations; or, as PascHaL does, that if 
there were no other life, the directions of reaſon 
for our conduct in this world would not be ſuch as 
they are. 

Bu r to have done with ſuch abſurdities for good 
and all. I cannot cloſe theſe minutes better, than 
by obſerving how wide a difference there is be- 
tween natural and artificial religion, It has been 
obſerved , that the difference between the things 
of nature and thoſe of art appears to our great ſur- 
priſe ſince microſcopes have been in uſe : and this 
ſurpriſe increaſes in proportion as they are im- 
proved. The things of nature appear to be adap- 
ted to uſeful purpoſes, wherever theſe purpoſes 
can be diſcerned; they ate elegant, they are 
finiſhed, and the mind is raviſhed into admiration. 
The things of art are adapted often to purpoſes 
that are hurtful, and to whatever purpoſes they 
are adapted, when we ſee them ſuch as they really 
are, they appear to be clumſy, bungling, coarſe, 
and imperfect inſtruments, A juſt and eaſy 

ap 
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application of this remark might be made to 
things intellectual, and eſpecially to thoſe of a 
theological kind, and to the reaſonings of men 
about them. Thus, to take an inſtance of the 
higheſt and moſt important object of human ſpe- 
culation, let us reflect once more on the notions 
that philoſophers and divines have entertained 
and propagated concerning the Deity : for theſe 
are the fountains of all religions; and as they 
are pure, or impure, ſo muſt the ſtreams that 
flow from them be. Right reaſon neither ſtops 
too ſhort, nor goes too far in attempts to frame 
ſuch notions as theſe. She frames them in that 
light which comes reflected from the works of 
God, and in which alone we may ſay that he 
ſhews himſelf to man. Imagination, on the con- 
trary, knows no bounds, but proceeds from one 
hypothetical reaſoning to another, till ſhe has 
framed all thoſe notions of the Deity, which the 
prepoſſeſſions, the habits, the profeſſions, and the 
intereſts of the men, who give her this looſe, re- 
quire. The conſequence has been, and it could 
be no other, that natural religion repreſents an all- 
perfect Being to our adoratton, and to our love 
and the precept, thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,” will be effectual in 
this fyſtem. In the other, in that of artificial the- 
ology, I apprehend that it cannot be fo; for 1 
have learned from doctor Barrow *, that in the 
frame of the human ſoul the perceptive part 
_* doth always go before the appetitive, that af- 
* fection follows opinion, and that no object 
* otherwiſe moves our deſire than as repreſented 
* by reaſon, or by fancy, good unto us. This,” 
he ſays, © is our natural way of acting; and, ac- 
* cording to it, that we may in due meaſure love 
God, he muſt appear proportionably amiable 
* and defirable to us. He muſt appear to be the 
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« fountain of all good, the ſole author of all the 
* happineſs we can hope for.” Can any man 
now preſume to ſay, that the God of Mosks, or 
the God of Paur, is this amiable Being? The God 
of the firſt is partial, unjuſt, and cruel ; delights 
in blood, commands aſſaſſinations, maſſacres, and 
even exterminations of people. The God of the 
ſecond elects ſome of his creatures to ſalvation, and 
predeſtinates others to damnation, even in the 
womb of their mothers. The precept of the goſ- 
pel, therefore, cannot refer to ſuch a God as 
either of theſe: and indeed, if there was not a 
Being infinitely more perfect than theſe, there 
would be no God at all, nor any true religion in 
the world. But there is moſt aſſuredly ſuch a 
Being ; and he who propoſes any ſyſtem of religion, 
wherein this all-perfeCt Being is not to be found, 


may ſay that he is no atheiſt, but cannot ſay with 
truth that he is a theiſt. 
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